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%, HERE are many newspapers, but 
‘ few of them are successful. ‘The 
successful newspaper is not the 
one that waits for business to 
come to it, thinking it beneath its 
dignity to ask a man for his pat- 
ronage. It is the one that hustles 
systematically and continually. 
It must not be content to confine 
its hustling within the four walls where it is pub- 
lished, nor within the boundaries of its city, but it 
must reach out toevery settlement within the range 
of a discerning mental vision. A paper’s success is 
measured mainly by the amount and class of adver- 
tising it contains, and it is to this source that it 
must look for the major portion of its revenue. 
Therefore we should study how to secure advertis- 
ing, and how to secure it at profitable rates. In 
order to accomplish this, we must first possess a 
generous list of the right kind of subscribers, and 
these are obtained through the character of the 
paper published. 





I. THE OFFICE AND THE PAPER. 


The first aim should be to place in the hands of 
subscribers a paper that will at once appeal to them 
as neat, attractive and of unusual value. In order 
to produce such a paper it is necessary that the 
mechanical department of the establishment be 
clean and orderly. ‘There should be careful and 
continued watchfulness of every detail of each 
department, and a record kept of the cost in each. 
A system should be established and maintained in 
all branches — one that will allow of the least pos- 
sible friction where one department comes in con- 
tact with another, and one which can be adjusted 
to the changes and demands of an advancing age. 
Foremen should be secured who will see that such 
1-3 
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conditions are created and maintained. It is some- 
times difficult to find the proper men, but do not be 
satisfied until they are found, and when you get 
the right ones keep them, even if they cost more 
money. 

Don’t count the cost of improvements with too 
great care and anxiety. Procure the means to 
make your paper a good one, then apply yourself to 
the work of paying for them. In buying material 
consult your foremen. ‘There are no better judges 
of the advisability of what type faces should be 
purchased than the men who are handling them. 
You should have this confidence in the ability and 
judgment of your employes, for any man will and 
can work to better advantage if he knows his efforts 
are appreciated. Much has appeared in these pages 
in deprecation of having insufficient material. Just 
one case in point. To supply a deficiency of quads 
in a font of 10-point roman, 6-point quads and 
two 2-point leads were used, taking much more time 
and occasionally causing a stickful of ads. to be set 
by the piece. Figure out the economy (?)! Say 
500 ems a week —26,000 a year. At 30 cents a 
thousand this in three years would amount to $23.40. 
Probably $1 would have purchased all the quads 
ever required. It is also false economy to buy cheap 
paper and cheapink. ‘The time lost on a web press 
through breakage often more than triples what is 
gained through cheap paper. Search out and stop 
these little false economies, and you will have placed 
a solid foundation stone under the tower of success. 

Don’t sell your paper for 1 cent — rather ask 
2 and make it worth 5. If you force your competi- 
tors to fall to a 1-cent basis, where would be your 
gain? The recent experience of some New York 
dailies well illustrates this thought. 

In shaping the editorial policy, let your first 
endeavors always be to furnish the news of your 
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own locality fully and impartially. Do not let 
politics influence reports of political meetings — 
the most stanch adherents of your own party are 
anxious to know the ¢ruth. Make it a point to 
secure all that is possible in the line of personals, 
social gatherings, weddings and anniversaries. 
Spell names correctly and get initials accurately. 
Give full and exhaustive reports of all local conven- 
tions. ‘Those who are interested in each particular 
event may be relied upon as good material for the 
subscription canvasser. 

It is a mistaken idea to imagine that the public 
will not be satisfied unless they find a certain 
amount of leaded matter under the head of ‘‘ Edi- 
torial.” Avoid cutting reprint digests on the min- 
eral products of Patagonia and kindred subjects, 
and trying to palm them off as original research. 
If you cannot find time or material to furnish 
original editorial, then fill up with miscellany as 
such. ‘Take a firm stand upon that side of matters 
of public importance which you believe to be most 
worthy of support, and stick to it. 

Have a ‘‘ Woman’s Page” by all means, but do 
not use up twenty inches or more with an illus- 
trated head. Avoid too many cuts. A page filled 
with cuts is like an advertisement with nothing but 
large type—it is neither attractive nor a paying 
investment. Cuts used with discrimination are 
desirable, but the greater portion of the depart- 
ment should be carefully selected reading matter, 
which should partake of a local nature to the full- 
est extent possible. A column of questions an- 
swered, if carefully conducted, will prove very 
popular. A few words from a mother regarding 
infantile diet and training touches a responsive 
chord in another’s heart and an interchange of 
actual everyday experiences is effected. Secure a 
young woman, who can do the work in her own 
home, to edit the page. A young mother and 
housekeeper, who knows the cares and needs of 
such, should be chosen, and she should be supplied 
with all the magazines pertaining to her mission. 

Another department that is always popular is 
one devoted to local witticism—amusing events 
written in a catchy manner. 

A good serial always pays, but avoid those of 
no real merit. 

If your paper is published in a city where the 
business men draw a portion of their trade from 
surrounding villages, then do your utmost to fur- 
nish each of these localities with a paper contain- 
ing everything of local interest. Have a corre- 
spondent in each place and be sure you have one 
who will give time and attention to your interests. 
These should also act as agents and be empowered 
to secure subscriptions and advertising in their 
localities. ‘The problem of compensation is always 
a difficult one. Many papers offer liberal com- 
missions for all subscriptions received, but no 


remuneration for corresponding. I believe it is a 
mistake not to pay something for the amount of 
news furnished. Stamps, stationery, and a copy of 
the paper should be supplied free, and in addition 
to these and commission on subscriptions, a small 
price per column of accepted matter should be paid. 
It is better to make a difference in the commission 
offered for new subscribers and for renewals —say, 
twenty-five per cent for the former, and ten per 
cent for the latter. Supply each correspondent 
with printed instructions as to what to write and 
how to write it. 

There is one department of semi-news, the 
value of which is seldom appreciated. I refer to 
the description of the workings of public institu- 
tions like the post office, customhouse, etc. An 
exhaustive article descriptive of how mail is 
received, sorted and delivered, is sure to be read 
with interest. If you are in a manufacturing city, 
describe the manufacture in detail of every article 
produced. ‘Those who are engaged in its produc- 
tion, and are thoroughly familiar with the proc- 
esses, will be fully as interested as those who know 
nothing about it. This kind of writing would be 
of inestimable value in the outlying districts 
referred to above, if correspondents would write 
of their own localities. These should be illus- 
trated if possible, but do not attempt this unless 
the pictures are clear and accurate —it would be 
far better to publish simply the word-picture. 


II. QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF CIRCULATION. 


Now, you have a paper worth many times the 


price of subscription, and you know it. But how 
are others going to be convinced of the fact ? Not 
by devoting a column or more each day to self- 
advertising. Blow your own horn, but get out of 
doors to do it. Your aim should be not only to 
secure a large number of subscribers, but to have 
them of a class that will appeal to advertisers. It 
is not to the street-car trade that you should cater, 
but to the home. Many papers call themselves 
‘*home papers,” but most of these fall far below 
their self-styled title. It is not the paper filled 
with ‘‘ want” ads. that always goes into the home 
even if its circulation is phenomenal. Every adver- 
tiser under ‘‘ Situations Wanted” will buy a paper 
to see his ad., but he probably has no money to 
spend on the goods advertised by others. 

The house-to-house canvass is the most system- 
atic, and for this reason more than any other the 
most satisfactory. It is not meant that you are to 
go from door to door requesting everybody to sub- 
scribe. Not atall. Ascertain what paper is being 
taken in every family in your city; if the family 
has ever read your paper; if they would read it if 
it was left at their door every day for a week. 
The paper will speak for itself. At the end of the 
week a good canvasser should secure as regular 
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subscribers 40 per cent of those who have received 
the paper. Keep a record of the information ob- 
tained, and at the end of, say, three months, again 
try those with whom you have failed. A map of 
the city is not really necessary for this work, but 
would be very helpful. Have an indexed blank 
hook, and, beginning with the street coming first 
alphabetically, on one page put the houses hav- 
ing odd numbers, on the other the even numbers. 
jf you have the book ruled in columns a record 
could be kept very neatly and with little labor. A 
orm like this would be valuable : 


SMITH STREET. 





| None Subscribed. 
| Fournal | 
| World 

| None 


John Smith 


1 

2 Samuel Jones 
1 James White 
2 Joseph Rogers 


Call again. 
Will subscribe in 
about two weeks. 





Do not resort to coupon schemes to sell your 
paper. Sell it on its merits or your success will be 
short-lived. The Boston /Hera/d truly says: ‘‘If a 
newspaper has to give away a coupon or anything 
else to obtain and hold its circulation, the chances 
ire that an advertiser will have to give something 
away to be able to sell such a paper’s readers any- 
thing by advertising in it. Newspapers are read ; 
coupon papers are cut up.” Do not hire sub- 
scribers to subscribe, but rather hire solicitors to 
secure the subscribers. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
offers no premiums whatever to subscribers, but its 
liberal offers to those securing lists of these are 
well known. ‘The scholarships given by this publi- 
cation do an immense amount of good to deserving 
young people. Offer as premiums something that 
will appeal particularly to the people in the locality 
in which you are placed. ‘To illustrate, you might 
have photographs taken of prominent buildings 
and interesting places about your city, and offer 
the collection as a premium for the highest num- 
ber, and single photographs for a nominal number 
of subscriptions. Cuts might then be made from 
ihe photographs and used to illustrate descriptive 
articles. 

If you keep up the standard of your paper, sub- 
scriptions will be renewed with little solicitation. 
If, however, a subscriber shows an inclination to 
stop his paper, go and see him; ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred he will renew. Don’t let sub- 
scriptions run behind. It is better to stop them 
than to send the paper month after month without 
pay. If the paper was stopped when the subscrip- 
tion expires, probably 75 per cent would come in 
and pay up. Most of the remainder would renew 
with a little urging. When a subscription expires 
send a printed notification of the fact, urging a 
renewal, and at the same time setting forth the 
points in which your paper excels. After sending 
such a notification, stop the paper, and if you hear 
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nothing from the subscriber in two weeks, look 
him up. It is only by this systematic attention to 
each individual that you can hope to maintain a 
large and ever-increasing subscription list. 


III. PROCURING AND KEEPING ADVERTISING. 


Before attempting to secure advertising be sure 
your rates are based on something tangible. Don’t 
go by what a competitor charges or what you think 
an advertiser can be induced to pay. First, ascer- 
tain the cost of producing the paper. Find the 
expense per year for rent, heat, and light, pay roll 
of office, editorial department, composing room, 
and pressroom, wear and tear, paper and ink, and 
sundries ; from the total of these deduct the income 
from subscriptions. The balance will show what 
must be received from advertising in order to pay 
expenses. Divide this by the number of columns of 
advertising you should have when your patronage 
is at par (one-half the number the paper contains 
is a proper estimate), and the quotient gives the 
minimum amount that should be charged for a 
column ad. for one year. This is allowing for no 
profit, but it will be found to be a higher price than 
many papers charge, and consequently these must 
be taking ads. below cost. Increase the proportion 
for short-time ads. and those of less space in an 
equitable manner, and you have a card of rates 
that you can depend upon. 

In preparing a rate-card to be handed to pros- 
pective advertisers, have a separate table for each 
space —one inch, two inches, four inches, six inches, 
one-half column, and column —after this manner 
(the figures are taken from the card of a weekly 


paper): 
ONE INCH. 
50 
Three months .00 
Six months .50 
.00 

It would be a neat arrangement to have each on 
a card by itself, joined by an eyelet at the corner. 
The top card could contain simply the name of 
paper and appropriate announcement. Then when 
an advertiser had decided what space he would like, 
he would have before him just the information he 
desired without having to trace a line from the side 
to meet one from the top of a complex table. 

After vou have fixed your schedule, s/rck fo it. 
If foreign advertisers try to coerce you into taking 
less, tell them, ‘‘If you cannot afford to pay these 
rates it is your misfortune, not our fault. They 
are worth the money, and we know it.” 

Refuse to publish any ad. that can be consid- 
ered objectionable. ‘‘ The course that seems right 
morally is pretty sure to prove finally the most 
profitable.” Tell the truth about your circula- 
tion — there is nothing gained by lying. In solic- 
iting advertising, you can scarcely approach two 
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men in the same manner. ‘Try, if possible, to 
become acquainted with a prospective customer, 
socially or incidentally. Ascertain what has been 
his experience and what is his opinion of adver- 
tising. You should be able to convince him, if 
necessary, of the value of advertising, and the par- 
ticular benefits to be derived from patronizing your 
publication. Tell him that you will try to make 
his ad. of value to him, that you will write it for 
him if he wishes, and that you will not persuade 
him to take more space than you consider will be 
to his advantage. 

If in looking over the columns of your contem- 
poraries you are confronted by advertising you 
have been unable to secure, it is probably due to 
your publication not ranking first in the estimation 
of the advertiser, or he has been able to obtain a 
lower rate than you wished to charge him. If your 
paper is the best and you fully believe this to be 
a fact, you should be able to make others believe as 
you do. If your rates are higher, you must believe 
your paper is worth what you ask, and you should 
be able to convince advertisers of this fact also. If 
you are not gifted with the knack of soliciting, 
secure a man who is, and if he is convinced of the 
superior value of your paper as an advertising 
medium, business must come your way. 

It is often a good plan to set up an ad. and sub- 
mit a proof to a man upon your first visit, or if 


your first call is unsuccessful take a proof with you 


when you go again. Cut an ad. from another pub- 
lication, improve upon it, showing how it would 
appear in your paper. ‘‘ Keeping everlastingly at 
it brings success.” 

When an advertiser is secured the next en- 
deavor should be to see that the ad. pays him. 
In your eagerness to secure more do not overlook 
those already in hand. ‘‘A bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush.” Advertisers should be 
encouraged rather than discouraged to make fre- 
quent changes. Help your home patrons to pre- 
pare matter that will bring results. Visit their 
stores or other places of business frequently and 
induce them to make changes when not inclined. 

It is a mistake not to set ads. according to the 
wishes of the advertiser. When display is plainly 
marked and the general arrangement of the ad. 
designated, no change should be made without con- 
sulting the advertiser. If time will not admit of 
this and a change is absolutely necessary, the adver- 
tiser should be visited the following day, and an 
explanation made.. Some papers issue a type book, 
showing not only samples of type faces but model 
ads., and it is an excellent idea. See that each 
advertiser has one, and do all you can to educate 
and keep them interested in the value of advertis- 
ing, and the most profitable kind of advertising. 

A word in conclusion. Advertise yourself! 
Devise some original means of keeping your paper 
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in the minds of the public continually. Do not put 
a big display ad. in your own columns — such a 
course is like a merchant putting a large sign in- 
side his store inviting people to come in. Have 
neat, attractive cards printed, setting forth the 
particular points of merit of your publication. If 
a convention occurs in your locality, circulate an 
announcement, stating that a detailed and exhaust- 
ive report will be found in each issue. Do not 
resort to cheap ‘‘ dodgers ”— they have a tendency 
to degrade, and usually do more harm than good. 

Success in newspaper publishing is not gained 
through inactivity. Every faculty must be exer- 
cised continually in grasping the smallest thoughts 
that will in any way aid in the accomplishment of 
a never-wavering purpose. Samuel F. B. Morse 
said, ‘‘A constant struggle, a ceaseless battle to 
bring success from inhospitable surroundings, is 
the price of all great achievements.” 
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DRAWING FOR PRINTERS.* 
BY ERNEST KNAUFFT, 


Editor of the Art Student and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine 
Arts. 


HERE has been in recent years a marked 
change in the character of the printing done 
in this country; plain printing has been superseded 
by decorative printing, the typographer of a few 
years back was only a compositor and pressman, 
today he should be a designer as well. In view of 
that requirement this little treatise is written, in 
the hope that, though its advice may not make an 
illustrator out of its reader, it will at least acquaint 
him with some principles of design that he may 
apply in his daily practice. 

The reader will not be deceived, the writer not 
misunderstood, if at the outset it is put on record 
that great success in art is dependent much more 
upon natural ability, aye, genius, than upon study, 
and that these chapters can only tell you how to 
study—they cannot guarantee you success. A man 
of fifty, a master printer, may study our advice 
thoroughly and then attempt to draw an elephant 
chasing an African, and the result may be conspic- 
uously inferior to the treatment of the same sub- 
ject by little eight-year-old Johnny Green who is 
yet in the primary school; but Johnny Green may 
have ‘‘an eye for drawing” and our master printer 
be as devoid of it as is a cow of melody in its voice. 

Not only is it true that without talent you must 
not expect to succeed in producing important pic- 
tures, such as full-page illustrations, double-column 
portraits, poster designs and large work in gen- 
eral, but it is almost more unlikely that you will 
succeed in designing the most simple tailpiece or 
initial letter. It is quite natural that you should 
suppose it a very easy task to design an initial let- 
ter or a tiny silhouette of a leaf or flower, a branch 


* Copyrighted, 1897, by Ernest Knaufft. All rights reserved. 
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or wreath or two forming a ‘“‘printer’s mark”; 
every artist in Christendom thinks the same — 
until he tries it; but you would be surprised if I 
filled up this chapter with giving you the history 
of certain initial letters and devices, till, tracing 
them to their fountain head, we should find that in 
nine cases out of ten they were designed by the 
very greatest artists of the time. 

You can take it as an undisputed fact that 
siiould some publishing house wish an ordinary 
full-page illustration for a book, and at the same 
time a simple ‘‘ publisher’s mark,” a device about 
an inch square for the title-page for that book, 
tiey would find ten artists who can execute the for- 
mer to one who can design the latter so that it 
vould be up to the standard of the best ‘‘marks” 
in history. 

Is it then, you ask, my intention at the very start 
‘o discourage you, and advise you to attempt noth- 
ing because you cannot excel in anything. Not at 
all. A country editor need not refrain from study- 
ing rhetoric so as to improve the style of his edito- 
rials, just because he knows that without genius he 
may not expect to equal the diction of Macaulay. 
The rhetoric may not give him wit to put in his 
editorials, but it at least may teach him to properly 
cast his sentences. So this treatise may not supply 
you with ‘‘art feeling,” but it will, we hope, show 
you how to make a design in a more workmanlike 
way than you would: without our advice; and we 
most sincerely advise you to try. 

Everyone in asking the question, ‘‘ How should 
| begin to learn to draw?” expects that the answer 
will direct him to use certain materials in a certain 
way, and that by the manipulation of these mate- 
rials in this certain way, he will get the desired 
result. So far as this treatise is concerned, the 
reader will be disappointed in this regard; it is 
true that the writer is particularly interested in the 
technic of the different graphic arts, and later on 
will have something to say about the best methods 
for pen drawing, for chalk-plate, for wood engrav- 
ing ; but in these first chapters on drawing it must 
be distinctly understood that our advice is that the 
student should not worry about what pencil or what 
paper he should use, or about how his lines should 
look, but should realize from the outset that his 
principal study should be the education of his eye. 
The reason that we do not draw well in infancy is 
because we have not learned to see. You may take 
it as a positive fact that the untrained eye of every 
man sees things in an absolutely incorrect manner, 
or rather he does not know how he sees things. 
Let us take, for an example, an immense factory 
building with over a hundred windows on its front 
and on its sides. Let us presume that a man is 
standing directly in front of the building, the 
chances are that he sees every window in a tolerably 
He sees that all the windows 


correct manner. 
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are alike, etc., that each is a certain distance from 
the other, etc. Good! But now let him walk to 
the end of the building and look at it diagonally ; 
he still sees the building as he saw it in the front 
view ; depend upon it, that he sees each window as 
a perfect rectangle, and each window the same dis- 
tance from the other; he would be incapable of 
going home and showing you ona piece of paper the 
‘*direction ” of every window line. Let an artist 
step in his place and he sees every window different 
from the other! You probably do not realize the 
full truth of this statement at present, but you will 





Caricature of the 
artist himself, 
By Albert Engstriém. 


after we have our chapter on perspective. 
bear in mind that you must first learn to see. Let 
us take the caricature by Albert Engstrom for our 
lected it for two reasons, 

one because it is a cari- 

readers to realize that 

this treatise is going to 

the beginning, and that 

we are going to study 

ing manner. Many a 

printer is as 

Cheter lisher of a 
newspaper and 

would like to publish a caricature 

to enliven his pages, or at any rate 

the illustrated press, and would 

like to know how they are done, 

knowledge is to practice a little oneself. Besides, 
the practice of caricaturing is most beneficial to 
ers who have not indulged in it. Another reason 
for using this cut is that it is drawn in a very simple 
at the art schools usually begin to get effects with 
light and shade, the printer will do well to master 
most quickly executed and the most easily engraved, 
and, I need not add, last but not least, most easily 
place objects that are about the house and make 
innumerable sketches of them in the manner of 
place it a little above the eye and endeavor to draw 
it as Engstrém did his. Do not worry much about 
pen will not work and that you cannot get a line 
varying in thickness like this one; or if you do 


For the present please take my word for it, and 
first lesson. I have se- 
cature, and I wish our 
be of use to printers from 
drawing in an interest- 

well the pub- 

feels that from time to time he 

he is interested in the cartoons in 

and the best way to ascertain this 

every draftsman ; there have been few great paint- 
manner in a few strong lines. While the students 
outline sooner than light and shade, for it is the 
printed. I should advise you then to take common- 
this drawing. Take a derby hat for example, 
your style of drawing, do not complain that your 
succeed, do not ask your friends to admire your 
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handsome pen line; do not think about your draw- 
ing at all, but solely about learning to see. Place 
the hat above you, notice that you see the under 
part of the brim nearer you, and the inside of the 
brim on the far side; if there is not a head under 
the hat, endeavor with a single curved line to indi- 
cate as much of the lining as you see; if you see 
anything else that is zof given in Engstrém’s draw- 
ing and you try to express it as he expresses things 
you employ an excellent method of study. Next 
place the hat in the same position but below the 
eye, on the seat of a chair, and notice that you no 
longer see under the brims but inside of them; 
then place the hat on its crown upon the chair so 
that we see the oval of the inside of its crown, and 
endeavor to express that oval with two semi-circles, 
as simple as the one which Engstrém uses in draw- 
ing the crown of the hat. Again, put the hat on 
the mantelpiece and draw a side view of it; this 
will be more simple than any of the other views. 
I think that an hour’s practice of this kind will 
soon convince you that the casual glance of the 
uneducated eye does not take in a complete or per- 
fect view of an object, but that after you have 
studied an object with a view to drawing it, you 
begin to see with more thoroughness. You will, I 
think, notice, as you walk home in the evening, the 
contours of the different hats that you see in the 
hatter's window, and upon the pedestrians; you 
will begin to guess how you would draw such a hat 
or cap, and from time to time you will see headgear 
that ‘‘lends itself to drawing,” as it were; you 
will say, ‘‘when I go home I will try to draw that 
hat.” If such is the influence upon your mind made 
by this chapter, we feel sure that you will never 
regret having read it and given the time to the 
practice we recommend, and we think that the first 
step in the study of drawing will have been made, 
and that you will feel it has been a successful one. 


(To be continued.) 
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ADVERTISING FOR PRINTING. 

BY PAUL NATHAN. 
DVERTISING is a stepping-stone to success. 
I don’t mean to imply that it will naturally 
follow that because a man spends considerable 
money for advertising he is bound to succeed. I 
know a very large amount of the money spent for 
advertising is wasted, and in not a few cases has 

been the direct cause of failure. 

If the advertising brings in more money than 
it costs it is good advertising. Advertising a store, 
for instance, will not result in profit unless there 
is some reason why people should purchase after 
they are induced to come into the store. Likewise, 
advertising a printing office will not result in profit 
unless the printer can offer to prospective cus- 
tomers some advantage over his competitor, and 
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thus secure the orders. To know what induce- 
ments to advertise involves a study of what the cus- 
tomers expect from their printer, and then arrang- 
ing one’s business to meet these requirements. To 
do this uniformly requires careful and close atten- 
tion to business, which coupled with good advertis- 
ing wins success. In this way advertising is a 
stepping-stone to success. It induces the advertiser 
to give more 
thought to all SSMSSRSSMNWMNUCe TRE MCE 
the details of M4 
( 


his business, Pam PHLETS 


and the suc- 
cessful adver- 

Your valuable time should not be taken 
up in furnishing ideas for your printer 


tiser is the one 
whogives more 
intelligent at- 
tention to his 
business than 
his competi- 
tors. 

If you can- 
not offer some 
inducement, do 
not advertise. 

If there are 
good reasons 
why people 
should give you 
the preference 
with their or- 
ders, adver- 
tise it. It is a grave mistake to suppose that a 
cheap price is the greatest inducement a printer 
can offer. I believe the crude expression ‘‘cheap 
and nasty” originated in reference to printing. As 
the two terms are almost inseparable, it would be 
an insult to the intelligence of the business com- 
munity to claim that price is the only consideration 
to the merchant when placing an order for print- 
ing, and my experience in the business has taught 
me that there are other inducements which vastly 
outweigh this one. 

Printers as a class are not good advertisers. 
They seem to believe that advertising is a good 
thing for other people, but not for themselves. 
The printing business is one that will respond to 
advertising, because the pleased customer continues 
to deal with the printer. Once you gain a new 
customer, you are apt to hold his trade as long as 
you continue to satisfy him, and it is not a matter 
of getting only the profit from a single order. For 
this reason it pays to advertise printing, even 
though the expense seems quite considerable. 
Through advertising it is just as possible to make 
a customer of the man whose work amounts to sev- 
eral thousand dollars a year as it is to reach one 
who does not use so much, and it is because of this 
fact that it pays to advertise liberally. As to the 





You are not a primter, and he should be 
competent to relieve you of this annoyance. 
The success of a pamphlet depends on the 
taste and judgment displayed ii the designing 
and type-setting, and it is in this part of the 
work that we particularly excel. Send us 
the order for your next pamphlet, booklet or 
catalogue, and let us show you what we can do. 
Tue Lotus Press, 140 W 23d St., 

New York City 


PosTAL CARD ANNOUNCEMENT. 








best methods of advertising printing, there is no 
one particular way. There is no one method of 
advertising anything successfully. ‘All roads 
lead to Rome.” In order to get the best results, 
advertising methods and mediums must be varied. 
No two people are alike. What appeals to one, 
falls flat with another. A handsome booklet may 
secure the attention of one person while a comic 












iming at You 





If you are a large 
user of printing you cannot afford to waste time 
with incompetent printers. We want your par- 
ticular work, and while suggestions are of course 
valuable, we do not expect 
you to fuss with the details 
of arrangement. If you will 
send us the copy for an esti- 
mate we will show you what 
we will make of it. An art 
education and a life devoted 
to the careful study-of good 

rinting are our advantages. 
Now is a good time to prepare 
pamphlets or catalogues for 
early Fall business 
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skit or a useful blotter will please another. In 
order to reach all it is absolutely necessary to resort 
to various plans and styles. 

In large cities the least productive advertising 
for a printer is advertising in 
newspapers. A printer’s cus- ? ? 
tomers are mostly local, and 
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a proper list of names may require considerable 
time and some expense, but it is worth all it costs. 
Keep hammering away at the same names and 
adding new names whenever there is a chance. 
Occasionally send some kind of an announcement 
or reminder to your regular customers. Don’t 
neglect them. Let them know that you are alive, 
or some other printer’s advertising may win them 
over from you; customers like to know that their 
printer has enterprise, and when the opportunity 
presents itself they will be very apt to recommend 
you to some acquaintance. 

Put your imprint on your work whenever it is 
possible. This may be quite small and unobtrusive, 
but if your work is worthy of an imprint insist on 
having it appear. 

Make your own announcements tasteful. 

Inclose self-addressed envelopes in your corre- 
spondence. 

If you do a particularly nice piece of printing 
send samples of it to people who are likely to be 
interested. 

Classify your samples in separate sample books 
and keep duplicate samples to send by mail when 
necessary. 

Pad your waste paper and distribute to your 
customers with your ad. on the back of each pad. 

Put a neatly printed blotter in every package of 
office stationery. 

Remind your customers when it is time to get 
out a holiday announcement or seasonable circular. 

Distribute ‘‘ Early Closing Cards” in summer, 
and ‘‘Please Close the Door” cards in winter. 

Have a neat and comfortable business office in 
which to receive your customers. Don’t expect 
them to stand up in front of a home-made coun- 
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the circulation of a newspaper . 
spreads over a vast territory 
that the printer cannot hope to 
do business in, although he 
must pay the full advertising 
rates. It would consequently 
be a mistake to do much adver- 
tising of this kind, because of 





* WPE’RE talking again,—talking to the hard-to-please people who # 
like particular printing. We are Particular Printers; we } 
put in that little extra-nice touch that pleases you. Be the job big or 3 
z little,—it’s big enough to be well-done. Our Particular Department 

is our whole shop. Ask us to prove it; we can make you believe that ] 
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the unavoidable waste. 
Straight personal appeals 
under full letter postage is the 
best way to send out printers’ 
advertising matter. Compile a 
list of names of people whom you know to be 
users of printing and with whom you would like 
to do business. Tell them about your advantages 
and tell them why it would be to their interest 
to send their orders to you. ‘Tell them as you 
would tell them if they were sitting beside your 
desk and you were talking to them. To make up 
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BLOTTER. 


ter or transact their business through a hole in a 
partition. 

These are just a few suggestions. 

The writer has no objection to the samples 
being used by others, and hopes this article may 
be a stimulus to some of the numerous readers of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER. 









THE POLAR QUEEN. 
Half-tone engraving from photograph, by Duplicate plates for sale. 
PHOTO-CHROMOTYPE ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
719 Vine street, Philadelphia. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 
Persons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by sending 
news from their section of the country pertaining to the above trades, par- 
ticularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DoLLARs per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York or 
Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FoREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings, per annum, 
in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. Shepard. No 
foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted, and no attention will be 
paid to postal-card requests for free samples. 














ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND 
PRINTER as an advertising medium is unquestioned. The 
character of the advertisements now in its columns, and the 
number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation consid- 
ered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to 
advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in the 
issue of any month, should reach this office not later than 
the twentieth of the month preceding. 


In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are requi to satisfy 
the management of this journal of their intention to honestly fulfill the 
offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things 
advertised must accompany the application for advertising space. 

‘ THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
or cause. 











THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, 
and subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers and 
type founders throughout the United States and Canada. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of 
responsible newsdealers who do not keep it on sale. 


FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

F. T, WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S, W. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. Wn bden- 
felben find auc alle Unfragen und Wuftedge Qnfertion betreffend gu ridten. 











LESSONS IN DRAWING. 
OLLOWING the policy of finding out what its 
readers want to know and then procuring the 
information from authoritative sources, THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER has added departments to its con- 
tents that have made it indispensable to progressive 
printers everywhere. With the development of 
the trade and the changes of methods of printing 


through the genius of invention, the equipment 
needed by the printer is somewhat different from 
that of a few years ago. The advantage of being 
able to draw — even roughly —the sketch of a piece 
of work cannot be gainsaid, and that printers are 
aware of the advantage of this accomplishment has 
been proved by the numbers of letters inquiring 
where instruction in drawing and designing may 
be obtained. To meet this need, at least in part, 
a new department is opened in this number on 
‘‘Drawing for Printers.” ‘The scope of the work 
is described by the first article, and the fascination 
of the study as well as its utility will no doubt 
enlist many students among our subscribers. The 
reputation of the author, Mr. Ernest Knaufft, as a 
teacher gives these lessons the stamp of an author- 
ity second to none, and as the series progresses the 
value of the instruction will be tested and examples 
of the work of the students shown. 





A NEW DEPARTURE. 

HE INLAND PRINTER announces with regret 

the resignation of Mr. J. Clyde Oswald, its 
representative in New York, who has identified 
himself with the American Bookmaker, the name of 
which he has changed to the Printer and Book- 
maker. Mr. Oswald will have editorial charge of 
the paper, in which his marked ability will have, no 
doubt, a valuable influence in extending its useful- 
ness in the trade. Mr. Oswald leaves Tor INLAND 
PRINTER with the cordial good wishes of his asso- 
ciates. His valuable services to the paper have 
earned it many friends. His work has been of an 
enduring character, and his ability to make friends 
and retain them has been extended in his business 
life, and we look to see the Printer and Bookmaker 
show evidence of his originality and energy. 





THE AUTHORITY OF A FOREMAN. 

ERPLEXITIES in appalling numbers sur- 
P round the employing printer at times, and 
those of defective judgment, when free of trouble 
temporarily, seem to plan traps for themselves 
without end. In no way is trouble planned for 
more certainly than in leaving the authority of 
heads of departments an open question. The 
foreman of the composing room seeks to dominate 
the foreman of the pressroom, or the foreman of 
the bindery, and the janitor wants to boss them all. 
The superintendent is supreme, of course, but he is 
only an official of large establishments. Ever and 
oft there comes a wail from the oppressed to know 
what is the custom of the trade with foremen and 
their authority. The employer holds some respon- 
sible for the work of others, yet authority to reg- 
ulate the work is denied by those at fault. A 
correspondent writes in this regard: 

‘‘What do you consider the proper authority of 
a foreman in an office employing, say, twenty-five 
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people, and where the pressroom and composing 
room are as one. I am foreman in such an office 
here. Have all the work to look after, take in the 
work and send it out. I contend that a foreman 
can only do his duty by knowing all the work that 
comes in, and having entire control over presses, 
feeders, printers, etc.” 

The authority of the foremenof the pressroom, 
of the composing room, and of the bindery, are 
logically equal, but all should work into each other’s 
hands. Where the composing room foreman has 
the responsibility of looking after the work after 
it leaves his department, he should be given the 
authority, clearly expressed; and as the work of 
a superintendent is demanded of him, he should 
have the authority of a superintendent, and the 
employer should make that understood, beyond a 
doubt, in all departments. 





DEVELOPMENT OF THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

MONG the wonderful creations of the inventor’s 
A genius shown on every hand in these days of 
feverish energy, the newspaper press, in itself, and 
in the influences radiating from it, may be said to 
stand at the front. The combination of immense 
power and delicacy of adjustment give these mech- 
anisms a vast interest not only to the printer but 
to the general public. Watching the flying white 


path of paper, the subdued roar of the wheels 


sounds to the ear of fancy as the voice of the genius 
of the age. ‘The capacity of the various types of 
presses stagger the imagination, and their suita- 
bility to every need of the printer commends the 
close study and enterprise of their builders. Some- 
thing of a comprehensive account of the output of 
well-known types of presses may be appreciated at 
this time, and taking the list alphabetically, the 
Cox Duplex Printing Press, of Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, made to perfect and print from the web on a 
flat bed, without stereotyping, at a speed of 4,500 
to 5,500 8-page papers per hour, may be mentioned 
as meeting such a general demand that it is to be 
found in many countries outside of the United 
States, though its perfection only dates from 1892. 
Before going further we would gladly give lists of 
offices where the machines mentioned here may be 
seen, but space will not permit. ‘Those interested 
should write to the builders, when the information 
will be promptly given. The Goss Printing Press 
Company, of Chicago, next claims our attention. 
Their specialty is the Straightline Compound Press, 
with a capacity of printing a four to a forty-eight 
page paper complete, at a speed of from 24,000 to 
96,000 per hour, according to the size built. All 
the webs on this machine are at one end, one below 
the other, and as the webs pass through the press 
are printed on all sides, associated together at one 
common point and folded without deflecting the 
web in any manner whatever. With the ability to 
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produce a large number of perfected papers per 
hour, the press is economical of power and of floor 
space. It is deserving of mention at this point 
that the Chicago Evening Journal has a battery of 
these presses, driven by electric motors directly 
from the driving shaft of the press—a new 
departure of itself of great interest and value. 

The presses of R. Hoe & Co., of New York, 
are remarkable in securing contracts for immense 
circulations. As one of the oldest press-building 
establishments, the name of Hoe has become 
synonymous with printing presses. The largest 
presses built by the Hoe Company are those of the 
New York World. The capacity of each of these 
octuple presses per hour is 96,000 four, six or 
eight page papers, 72,000 ten-page papers, 60,000 
twelve-page papers, 48,000 fourteen or sixteen 
page papers, 42,000 eighteen-page papers, 36,000 
twenty-page papers, or 24,000 twenty-four-page 
papers. ‘The paper rushes through the cylinders 
at a speed of thirty-two and a half miles an hour. 
The press requires the active labor of ten men and 
boys to operate it and remove the folded sheets as 
fast as they are printed. 

The Potter Printing Press Company, of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, builds a press containing many 
desirable features. The product of a single press 
per hour is 12,000 eight-page papers, and on a 
double press 24,000 twelve-page papers, and the 
rate of speed is maintained in a larger or smaller 
machine, which may produce four, eight, twelve, 
sixteen or more pages. 

The presses built by Walter Scott & Co., Plain- 
field, New Jersey, print and deliver papers folded 
as follows: Single machine, one roll, two pages 
wide, equal to 12,000 eight pages; double, equal 
to 24,000 eight pages, 12,000 sixteen pages; triple, 
equal to 24,000 four, six, eight, ten and twelve 
pages, and 12,000 of fourteen, sixteen, twenty and 
twenty-four pages; quadruple, equal to 48,000 
four, six and eight pages, 24,000 ten, twelve, four- 
teen and sixteen pages, and 12,000 twenty, twenty- 
four, twenty-eight and thirty-two pages ; sextuple, 
equal to 48,000 four, six, eight, ten and twelve 
pages, and 24,000 sixteen, twenty and twenty-four 
pages (if with an auxiliary folder, it will work 
72,000 of eight pages and 36,000 of sixteen pages); 
octuple, equal to 96,000 four, six and eight pages, 
48,000 of ten, twelve, fourteen and sixteen pages, 
and 24,000 of twenty, twenty-four, twenty-eight 
and thirty-two pages. If it is desired to produce 
a greater number of smaller papers, such as four 
or eight pages, it is only necessary to provide addi- 
tional folding machines so that the presses can be 
worked to their utmost capacity instead of allow- 
ing a part of the printing machine to remain idle 
while the folding machines are working to their 
utmost capacity. Thus a machine constructed of 
three printing presses, single or two pages wide, 








and one folding machine, would be capable of run- 
ning twelve pages as fast as it would four pages ; 
two of the presses are idle while the four pages 
were being run from one web through the folder. 
if it is desired to increase the capacity of this 
machine so as to produce double the number of 
‘our or six pages, an additional folder would be 
.dded, and by running another printing press 
through this folder it would thereby produce 
48,000 four-page papers; again, by slitting the 
web from the third printing machine and taking 
one half to one folder and the other half to the 
other folder, 48,000 six-page papers would be pro- 
duced ; or if desirable to run four pages only, a 
third folder may be added, running the three webs 
into three folders and thereby producing four-page 
papers at a speed of 72,000. It will be understood 
that by a similar process of manipulation the larger 
presses, three or four, either single or double width 
rolls could be made to produce a greater number of 
papers consisting of a smaller number of pages. 
This, however, is not usually demanded in practice, 
as there are very few newspapers now running 
less than eight pages; therefore, it would not be 
desirable for them to have machines constructed to 
run at their utmost capacity of four pages. 

There are a number of other desirable presses 
of which, in the absence of authoritative data, we 
are unable to give the output. The above, how- 
ever, will be sufficient to indicate the ability of the 
press builders of America to furnish the news in 
sufficient quantities to satisfy the cravings of the 
most curious people on earth. 





FOUR LANGUAGES DESIRABLE, 

LONG with the reports received by the State 
A Department at Washington from consuls 
abroad as to the condition of American trade in 
Kurope, come frequent suggestions as to the man- 
ner of printing circulars, catalogues and other 
matter for distribution. ‘The opinion seems to be 
unanimous that American exporters are losing 
business because their business literature is printed 
in English only. Among others, the Swiss consul 
writes, under date of January 6, 1897: ‘‘I have 
the honor to report that during the year 1896 the 
increased activity of American merchants and man- 
ufacturers in invading the foreign markets was 
manifested in this consular district by the distribu- 
tion of numerous catalogues, pamphlets and other 
printed matter, most attractively and artistically 
prepared, but, unhappily, not likely to be effective 
in obtaining business, for the reason that all of 
them were in the English language. I, therefore, 


consider it expedient to suggest that hereafter our 
merchants and manufacturers be advised to have all 
commercial literature intended for distribution in 
continental Europe printed in French, German and 
Italian.” 


As the consuls are calling the attention 
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of American manufacturers to this fact, printers 
who seek this class of work will do well to equip 
their offices with the necessary accented and diph- 
thong letters. Entirely new fonts are not neces- 
sary for the languages mentioned, as even the 
Germans are beginning to use the roman in prefer- 
ence to the old German letter. A little additional 
type and the small trouble of translation ought not 
to deter the publisher of catalogues from issuing 
printed matter that will reach possible foreign cus- 
tomers in their own or in other languages not so 
difficult to them as English. It is evident that the 
present method is wasteful in the extreme. 





DIRECT ELECTRIC POWER. 

HE application of direct electric power is be- 

coming increasingly popular with printers, 
its ready adjustment and simplicity commending it 
at first sight. That the method is extending to 
Europe is shown in a brochure, ‘‘ Direct Electric 
Power,” recently prepared by Peter Luhn, Bremen, 
Germany, who writes in explanation of its applica- 
tion, and eulogizes its fitness for the needs of print- 
ers. Ina letter to the editor, Herr Luhn says: ‘‘I 
have introduced this power for presses in Germany. 
With pleasure do I perceive in your December num- 
ber of THE INLAND PRINTER that they are arriving 
closer to the good cause in America. Here in Ger- 
many many firms have already adopted the direct 
electric power for their machinery, and I believe 
it would be of interest to your readers to know 
the firms using this power, and which could be 
used as a future reference. I have substituted 
direct electric power for the machinery in my 
office. The public opinion regarding this power 
in Germany is in accord with your paper. The 
direct electric power is the ideal power for a print- 
ing press; it combines in itself all superior quali- 
ties. It will be very interesting to me in the future 
to see how this method develops itself in America.” 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
LINOTYPE OPERATORS. 
BY HUGH WALLACE, 

N attempting to write anything which would be 
of particular interest to men working on daily 
newspapers one discovers, and maybe is surprised 
at the discovery, there really is very little to write 
about; that the work is so routine in its character 
that the compositor is very much in the nature of a 
human clock, doing the same thing in the same 
way day in and day out, sometimes with the strik- 
ing attachment running wild and sometimes with 
it taken off or under control. The introduction 
of machinery has added to the routine character of 
the work in so much as it has done away with the 
chaff and chatter, discussions, friendly and other- 
wise, which were the feature of distribution time. 
It must not be understood that because the hours 
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of work are less that the work is so much easier. 
It is not. On the contrary, a larger amount of 
work is crowded into a shorter space of time, and 
the clock-like nature of the work which has made 
the average newspaper compositor devote his spare 
time to some fad entirely disconnected from his 
trade is more strongly emphasized. I know one 
operator who takes THE INLAND PRINTER because 
he is an amateur photographer, and the hints he 
gets from the illustrations are useful to him. 
When one realizes how mechanical and at the same 
time how nerve-straining the work really is, he 
naturally looks for the evil effects resulting from 
it. Lest someone who has seen a printer wearing 
patent-leather shoes and a white necktie on his 
way to ‘‘ the office” should scoff at the idea that 
typesetting was hard work, it might be well to 
quote the Encyclopedia Britannica on that point: 
‘‘Among the industrial pursuits there is none more 
monotonous and more exacting, none demanding 
more patience, sustained industry and power of 
endurance than the compositor’s art.” 

But when one starts out to find the ill effects 
which ought to be the result of such monotonous 
work, he soon learns that the printing business is 
as full of contradictions as some writer said Scot- 
land was. He said the Scotch were the most con- 
servative people in the world, yet the greatest radi- 
cals were Scotchmen; they had no flowers, yet 


landscape gardening was a Scotch specialty ; the 
climate was the worst in the world, yet Scotchmen 


wore no breeches and never caught colds. Accord- 
ing to all well-regulated theories, such monotonous 
work ought to dull the brain and narrow the mind 
and wear a man out before his time. The theory 
slips a cog in the case of the printer. It is easy to 
point out more men who have graduated from the 
composing room and achieved success in the profes- 
sions, in business and in politics than from any 
other trade. The average compositor knows as 
much geography as many school teachers, and more 
politics than many office holders. If a man has a 
fair idea of geography and politics, it is an easy 
matter to make people think he is well informed. 
And, by the way, isn’t he ? 

The common belief as to the ill effects of routine 
work on the health and habits of the compositor 
is not sustained by facts. There is no doubt the 
chapel and union meetings and the perpetual strug- 
gle to maintain wages and rights have been useful 
in counteracting possible bad results in the past. 
Whether the use of machinery, carefully edited 
copy and the desire for quantity of work on the 
part of the publisher will succeed in bringing the 
operator down to the level of a wheel on the ma- 
chine, is a matter for speculation. If the typo- 
graphical unions are able to maintain the rule that 
an operator must bea printer first, it will havea 
good effect, and ought to be heartily indorsed by 
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everybody connected with the business. If the rule 
is not maintained, it will likely result in the printer- 
operator being superseded by the youth just out of 
school, with sufficient knowledge to enable him to 
follow copy and the young man’s natural ambition 
to break records and make a reputation, with the 
almost certain result of failing eyesight when mid- 
dle age is reached or nervous prostration before 
that time. 

Conditions seem to favor the unions in this 
matter. The machine, at present, is complicated, 
delicate, and a good brand of common sense on the 
part of the operator is necessary to obtain the best 
general results. If the machine is simplified, it 
will result in each operator being his own machin- 
ist (there are many such cases now) and thus 
keeping up the standard. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AMENITIES OF PROOFREADING. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

HEN the Chicago paper now called the 
Inter-Ocean was started, in 1865, so many 
errors, typographical and editorial, appeared in 
the columns of its issues in the first two or three 
months, that its editor employed a proofreader of 
high reputation, fully expecting thus to clear the 
paper of all error. A paragraph announcing that 
this reader had been secured was printed just 
before he began the work, and the assertion that 
no errors of any kind would appear thereafter was 
made so positively that he almost refused to under- 
take the work at all. Incredible as the fact may 
seem, it nevertheless is a fact that absolute perfec- 
tion in typography —that is, in books and periodi- 
cals, or any large volume of work —is seldom if 
ever attained, and no modest man will claim for 
himself even a near approach to infallibility. 
While this fact is known and partially recognized 
in the trade, sufficient allowance is seldom made for 
it and for the circumstances that make it inevitable, 
and too often employers are not inclined to recog- 
nize it at all. The writer was told by the foreman 
of a paper on which he was employed some years 
ago that the editor had given a dozen absolute 
orders for his discharge, because of typographical 
errors in matter of which he had read the proof ; 
and yet there is little doubt that the same editor 
to-day would assert of the same reader less liability 
to error than the reader would claim for himself. 
Perfect freedom from typographical error, how- 
ever, is always the aim of proofreading, and there 
is no real legitimate excuse for the printing of any 
such error, although many good reasons might be 
given if explanation is called for. Experience 
teaches that it is seldom wise for a proofreader to 
attempt to make excuses, or even to try to explain 
when taxed with carelessness or incompetency, 
unless specifically requested to do so. Above all, 
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he should avoid the ‘‘ baby act,” as we may call the 
plea, for instance, that his night’s rest has been 
disturbed, however real such a reason may be to 
himself. Let him remember that such things are 
the common lot of humanity, and avoid recourse to 
such a plea except when he knows that a manly 
statement of it will be favorably heard, as it may 
.e in the case of one who rarely gives occasion for 
faultfinding. It is not unlikely that the proof- 
reader who never gives occasion for faultfinding 
never existed, and never will exist, though many 
are so very careful and so nearly accurate that 
they are fairly entitled to rank as first-class read- 
ers, and to be exempt from anything more than a 
passing allusion if an oversight happens to be 
noticed. One of the proofreader’s greatest bless- 
ings lies in the fact that editors and employers find 
comparatively few of the errors that escape the 
reader. 

While it is not advisable for the proofreader to 
attempt elaborate excuses when a foreman or any 
employer is taking him to task for leaving bad 
errors, no matter how unjust the heated criticism 
may be—or perhaps even less then than at any 
other time—one may well plead in general for 
more leniency and real justice, on the score of 
universal human fallibility. Nothing is more exas- 
perating to an author, a publisher, or an editor 
than the discovery of a bad error in his work. 
Very naturally the first impulse on such occasion is 
to discharge the reader as incompetent, even when 
he has proved his competency by long years of 
faithful and accurate work. In the latter case it is 
easy and common to think that he must be getting 
careless, and no one wants a careless proofreader. 
But authors, publishers, and editors should remem- 
ber that they frequently blunder in their own 
work, and there is no probability that others will 
not do the same. 

As to the carelessness, it may safely be asserted 
that even the worst occasional blunder, or even a 
series of such blunders by a tried and proved 
worker, does not always establish carelessness as a 
fact. A case in point is found in one of our best- 
known cyclopedias. Proofs of this work were 
read twice at least in the printing-office before any 
were sent to the editors, and the copy had been so 
carefully prepared that the printers had only to 
follow it exactly. Editorial reading of all the work 
was done by one of the most careful and accurate 
proofreaders who ever lived, and each writer had a 
proof of his own work. ‘Then the printing-office 
readers went over it as carefully as possible before 
electrotyping, and even all this was not accounted 
sufficient, for proofs from the electrotype plates 
were read by a special expert with the same care 
as if the matter had had no previous proofreading. 
After publication the editors received many letters 
expressing astonishment because of inability to find 
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a typographical error. Yet even while receiving 
these letters the one who had been responsible for 
this feature of the work was continually noting 
errors for correction in the plates. The writer 
possesses a copy of the work in which some of 
these errors are marked, and it may be interesting 
to recount a few of them. In the article on the 
Albigenses is ‘‘ Albigesium,” which should be ‘‘ Al- 
bigensium.” The village Aquileia is said to have 
derived its name from aguz/a, an eagle, which 
appeared as a ‘‘favorite” omen to its founders, 
instead of a ‘‘favorable” omen. Some other 
errors are ‘‘ Arcola” for ‘‘ Arcole,” ‘‘ eloquence of 
style” for ‘‘elegance of style,” ‘‘ palmatic” for 
‘* palmitic,” ‘‘ additions” for ‘‘ editions,” ‘‘Cyrene” 
for ‘‘Cyrenaica,” ‘‘Paulo” for ‘‘ Paolo,” ‘‘ most 
heroic epic” for ‘‘mock heroic epic,” ‘‘ grand 
federal council” for ‘‘cantonal grand council,” 
‘*Wrancesca di Rimini” for ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,” 
‘‘animals comprising” (fauna) for ‘‘composing.” 
These are enough to show that the utmost care 
may fail to secure absolute accuracy. 

Now let us inquire into a marked difference of 
circumstances attending the production of different 
kinds of work. Every person engaged on the 
book mentioned above worked in a perfectly silent 
room, without disturbance of any kind, and with 
no limit of reasonable time. Contrast with this 
the work on an evening paper. The authorities 
on the paper desire good proofreading, and often 
make a great fuss about errors. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that haste will not be detrimental 
in one place as well as in another. Yet here we 
have ‘‘rush” dinned into our ears continually. 
One of the greatest drawbacks is in play before 
the type is set. Editors also have to rush, and as 
a consequence more than half of the copy is sent 
to the composing-room without editing. ‘This is 
unavoidable, beyond question; and since it is so, 
reporters should be made to write as carefully as 
possible. But the reporter will say that he has to 
‘*rush” more than any other worker, and it is 
true that he has reason for sucha plea. How is 
this accumulation of difficulties to be overcome? 
There is one way—employment of a sufficient 
editorial force ; but this is directly opposed to the 
common economy of such establishments, which 
dictates as small a force as possible. 

Is there any justice in making the proofreader 
assume the largest amount of typographical re- 
sponsibility in such a case? Very many of the 
proofs come to him accompanied or immediately 
followed by a demand for the type by the maker- 
up. He seldom has time for more than a gallop 
through the matter, and this often with some one 
leaning over him ready to demand the proof at the 
first possible moment, or even to remind him con- 
tinually that it is needed at once. In fact, even 
bits of a proof are often demanded as soon as the 
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reader makes a mark or two. This invariably 
leads to the habit of tossing over the proofs in 
similar haste even when the reader could take time 
enough to be thorough, and such a habit comes 
dangerously near to carelessness. Experience 
teaches that the man who succeeds in absolutely 
avoiding this habit of haste is hard to find, though 
there are a few proofreaders who are not really 
spoiled by it. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY CHARLES M’CORMICK. 


NVENTORS seem to have recovered from the apathy of a 
few months ago, and their new life and vigor have found 

a manifestation in many branches of industry. Having 
temporarily settled the nation’s political question, they have 
again found time to apply their inventive faculty to the solu- 
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tion of the old and perplexing, as well as of new and equally 
difficult and intgresting, problems pertaining to their daily 
vocations. Their conceptions have, in a great measure, 
found illustrations in the printing art, and with the pros- 
pects of better and easier times, preparations are being 
made to enable them to share in the nation’s prosperity. As 
will be seen in this article, further improvements have been 
made in the linotype machine of the Mergenthaler type, 
tending to production of better work and simplification of 
the operation of the machine. 

The first four figures illustrate inventions pertaining to 
the linotype machine, the patents covering which have been 
assigned to the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, of New York 
City. 

Fig. 1 is a part sectional plan 
of the molding mechanism for 
linotype machines after the re- 
moval of the top member of the 
mold block. The patent cover- 
ing this invention was granted to 
John Place, of London, England, 
and the object of the invention 
is to provide means for stopping 
off the mold when linotypes, 
shorter than the minimum length, 
are required to be made in the 
machine. To this end an ad- 
justable jaw is provided with a 
projection of the proper dimen- 
sions to form the filling piece, or liner, of the respective end 
of the mold block, which liner projects from the jaw in 
question in the direction of the mold cavity. Consequently 
the adjustment of the jaw above mentioned effects a cor- 
responding alteration in the length of the mold cavity, 
and as it is the maximum length of the mold cavity which 
is always exposed to the action of the ejector blade, no 
change of the latter is called for. The movable liner is 
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shown at /, on the rear face of the adjustable jaw,: and 
its length rearward from the rear face of said jaw is 
equal to the width of the mold cavity. Its thickness is 
exactly equal to the corresponding dimension of the mold 
cavity, while its width is enough to prevent it giving way 
under the pressure generated in the mold during the cast, 
and to generally, in combination with the other two dimen- 
sions, enable it to act as the liner at the left-hand end of the 
mold cavity. The operative edge of the liner is necessarily 
aligned with the face of its carrying jaw. 

James MacKirdy, of Brooklyn, New York, has invented 
the trimming knife for the slugs or linotypes of a Mergen- 
thaler linotype machine, shown in Fig. 2, which is an 
inside-face view of the knives and adjacent parts. The 
slugs are usually ejected from the mold between trimming 
knives designed to dress their side-faces in order to render 
them true and of uniform thickness. When the machine is 
used to produce slugs with overhanging letters, it is neces- 
sary that the knife should be so adjusted as to escape the 
overhanging letter in order that it may not be sheared 
from the slug. The stationary knife to trim one side of 
the slug is shown on the right, which is bolted to the 
usual knife block. The companion knife is in two parts, 
adjustable relative to the stationary knife, as usual. The 
main, or upper section, has a cutting edge along its upper 
end. The lower section is mounted to slide vertically 
or longitudinally on the lower end of the upper section, 
which is reduced in thickness to receive it. The sliding 
section is held in place by screws passing through slats, 
and when it is raised to the extreme limit its edge forms 
a continuation of that of the upper portion of the knife, 
so that the knife will act throughout the length of the 
slug, as usual. When, however, the lower section is moved 
downward, its edge separates from that of the upper and 
stationary portion, leaving between the two a gap or open- 
ing, through which the overhanging ear on the upper end of 
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the slug may pass. The shape of the slug is represented 
in dotted lines. When driven between the knives adjusted 
as shown, the lower section acts to trim the slug up to a 
point adjacent to the ear, while the latter is permitted to 
pass without interruption through the opening to the galley 
or receiver beyond. If the overhanging ear is located at the 
lower end of the slug, it is only necessary to raise the lower 
section a sufficient distance to admit of the ear passing 
thereunder. Thus it will be seen that by adjusting the 
movable part of the knife endwise, the machine may be 
caused to trim the slug throughout its length, or to permit 
the passage of slugs having overhanging characters either 
at the upper or at the lower end. Means are provided by 
which the lower knife may be quickly adjusted to the dif- 
ferent positions required. 

Fig. 3 shows another improvement in linotype trimmers, 
invented by Thomas H. Keller, of New York City. This 
figure includes a horizontal cross-section showing the upper 
and lower knives supported by the vise frame, the mold, and 
ejector blade; and a perspective detail of the mechanism 
for actuating the movable knife. This invention is intended 
to provide for the instantaneous and accurate adjustment of 
one of the knives without the necessity of removing or sub- 
stituting parts, and consists in mounting in bearings on the 








outside of the vise frame, a rock-shaft having at the middle 
an operating handle and at the two ends eccentric wrists or 
journals. On the respective wrists are mounted two bars, 
which are extended inward and mounted on the bolts which 
. a retain the knife. It 
Z a follows from this 
—= —————— arrangement that 
when the rock-shaft 
is turned by means 
of its handle the eccentric wrists are caused by the bars to 
move the lower knife inward or outward —that is, toward or 
away from the upper knife — according to the direction in 
which the shaft is turned. It will be observed that under 
this arrangement the movement of the handle serves to move 
the knife positively inward or outward, so that the distance 
between the two knives may be changed to dress the slug to 
any particular thickness required. Slugs of two thick- 
nesses are usually produced, and in order that the knife 
may be quickly and accurately adjusted to one or the other 
of these thicknesses, stops are provided to limit the inward 
and outward movement of the lower knife. These stops are 
adjustable and consist of screws tapped through ears on 
the frame behind the lower knife to limit its outward move- 
ment, and screws tapped into the stationary knife to limit 
the inward movement of the lower knife. The movable 
knife will be held in its outward or backward position by 
the pressure of the slug, and it will be securely held in its 
inner position by turning the rock-shaft until the eccentrics 
stand upon or past the center. 
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Philip T. Dodge, of New York City, has improved the 
melting pot for slugs, for linotype machines of the Mergen- 
thaler type, shown in Fig. 4. This invention is to avoid the 
delay, trouble and expense incident to the usual method of 
casting the slugs in the molds, which is to deliver the 
molten metal into the mold through a series of small holes 
in the mouth of the pot. All difficulties are overcome by 
the provision of a mouthpiece in which any desired number 
of delivery holes, commencing at one end, may be closed, 
according to the length of the mold employed. This is done 
by combining with the mouth of the pot a movable strip or 
bar adapted to cover and close the holes. This bar may be 
arranged to slide endwise into a groove within the mouth- 
piece; or when the mouthpiece is removable, as usual, a 
groove may be formed in the face and the closing strip laid 
removably therein, so that it may be adjustable to one posi- 
tion or another, as demanded. The figure is a perspective 
view of the usual removable mouthpiece provided with the 
improvement. 

William E. Taylor, of Omaha, Nebraska, has invented 
the machine shown in Fig. 5—which is a longitudinal, 
vertical section central of the feed channel—for automati- 
cally cleaning the matrices used in the Mergenthaler lino- 
type machine. The matrices heretofore have been cleaned 
by washing them in benzine, which is an objectionable 
chemical. They have also been cleaned by rubbing the 
matrices, one by one, on a cloth or felt covered board, this 
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being a tedious and time-consuming method, because in the 
ordinary machine there are employed over sixteen hundred 
matrices in a set; but the thorough cleaning of the same is 
an absolute necessity to the proper working of the machine. 
All difficulties and objections are intended to be overcome 
by the machine shown in the figure, which includes means 
for assembling the matrices, after cleaning, right side up, 





in a galley ready for being replaced in a linotype machine 
in usual order. Both the faces and reverse edges of the 
matrices are first cleaned and then the opposite flat sides 
thereof. The matrices are arranged in proper order and 
then placed by hand in a feed channel, in advance of a feed 
head, which, upon being released by the operator, will be 
advanced by the driving mechanism of the machine, the 
matrices being carried into engagement with a holder bar, 
after which they are advanced by the feed head under a ver- 
tically arranged, revolving cleaning brush, which comes in 
contact with the upper reverse edges of the matrices. This 
brush is mounted above the table in a reciprocating car- 
riage which moves the same back and forth over the matrices 
while the latter are being advanced, thus insuring a thor- 
ough cleaning. On the under side of the table is mounted 
a rotating and reciprocating cleaning brush in all respects 
similar to the one arranged above the table. This lower 
brush is arranged at one side of, and parallel with, the 
upper brush, and its reciprocating movement carries it from 
end to end of the lower face edges of the matrices which 
are thereby cleaned in the same manner as the reverse 
edges. The lower brush projects through an opening in the 
table adjacent to the inner end of the feed channel or groove, 
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thus enabling it to operate upon the matrices before they are 
carried to another part of the machine. After leaving the 
lower cleaning brush the matrices are separately shifted 
into position to be caught, and carried along, by an-endless 
carrier chain, which conducts each matrix between two 
horizontally disposed, rotating cleaning brushes, arranged 
above the table, which clean the opposite sides of the 
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matrices. The matrices are next advanced by the carrier 
chain into contact with a stationary, but removable, horizon- 
tally disposed brush, projecting into the path of movement 
of the matrices. This brush subserves the double function 
of assisting in cleaning one side of the matrices and of pre- 
venting the latter from being thrown forward in advance of 
the carrier chain by the rotary action of the adjacent clean- 
ing brushes. The matrices are next carried by the chain 
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into a guide hood, communicating with a deflecting chute, 
leading to a galley box, in which latter the matrices are 
deposited as they fall from the chain. They are thus assem- 
bled and ready for being placed in the linotype machine. 

The printing press shown in Fig. 6 involves improve- 
ments covered by a patent to Charles G. Harris, of Niles, 
and John F. McNutt, of Warren, Ohio— McNutt having 
assigned to Harris. The press is particularly intended to 
print cards and envelopes. Among the objects of the inven- 
tion are the provision of means for clamping type forms on 
the type-carrying cylinder ; to so mount the impression cyl- 
inder that the position thereof can be readily and easily 
adjusted ; to provide a simple tripping device for engaging 
the cards or envelopes as they are fed to the press, so that in 
the event of any irregularity or interruption in the feed, the 
press may be stopped and the impression cylinder lowered ; 
and to provide a feeder for one card at a time from the bot- 
tom of a stack. Other means are provided for controlling 
the passage of the cards to the press; for directing the dis- 
charge of cards improperly printed into a separate compart- 
ment, and to improve the operating mechanism of the ink- 
distributing roll. The figure is a perspective view of the 
press, some of the parts being omitted and other parts 
broken away for better illustration. 
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The printing press shown in Fig. 7 is the invention of 
Henry H. Cummings, of Malden, Massachusetts, who has 
assigned to the New Multiple Press Company, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. The figure shows a portion of the press in 
perspective, particularly illustrating the rotary form bed, 
supply box and adjacent codperating parts. The press is 
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more especially adapted for printing matter which is to be 
automatically collated in regular order, said press being 
useful in printing envelopes 
for weekly offerings, calen- 
dars, cards for games, etc., 
and has means whereby the 
envelopes being printed may 
be numbered to designate the 
order of arrangement in pack- 
ages. The envelope is taken 
automatically from a pile ina 
supply box, is fed to a multi- 
sided platen, which, besides 
being moved to and from the ‘ 
form, is also rotated to there- 
by enable one side of the plat- i | 
en to be supplied with a sheet | | 
while another sheet held at 
another side of the platen is i>. 4 




















a os ; 
being numbered, and another oe 
sheet at another side of the aaa 
platen is being printed. The peroenght 7 


numbered and printed sheet 
taken from the platen is automatically transferred into 
a receiving box. In order that the work may be done expe- 
ditiously and practically, a number of forms are employed, 
which are arranged in the proper order about a movable bed 
of circular outline, each form or type being held in a 
proper block, or chase, said blocks being connected to the 
bed, which is given rotary motion. During the time the 
sheet carried by the platen is held in printing contact with 
the form which is revolving on the bed, the said platen 
and bed are locked together, so that they travel in unison 
for a short distance. Combined with the platen is a num- 
bering mechanism having inking devices, the same being 
an “ auxiliary printing mechanism ’”’ which prints the num- 
bers on the sheets while held by the platen, and is auto- 
matically ratcheted along to in- 
crease the number, one for each 
rotation of the bed. The inking 
rolls are supplied at the proper 
time with ink by means of a 
ductor roll. The sheets to be 
printed are arranged in a pile 
in the supply box, and the pile 
will be so laid that the main part 
of the weight of the mass resting on the bottom plate of the 
supply box will fall upon the outer ends of the lowermost 
sheets, leaving the inner ends under but little weight, in 
order that a separating device may readily detach the end 
of said sheet from the sheet above it, so that its ends may be 
engaged by the carrier which is to take the sheet from the 
pile and transfer it to the holding mechanism of the platen. 
The separating device is a suction working continually to 
cause the inner end of the lowermost envelope of the pile to 
adhere to it. 

Elmer Curnutt, of Colony, Kansas, has invented the 
press show in Fig. 8, the structure of which is intended to 
simplify and improve the ink-distributing mechanism, to 
provide an automatic grip for holding the sheets of paper 
upon the form, and to furnish simple and efficient mechan- 
ism for actuating the fly so that its movement will be timed 
to correspond with the movements of the other parts of the 
press. The press is hand operated, and the type bed is 
reciprocated in the frame alternately beneath the press 
platen and paper table. The platen is depressed by a hand- 
operated, toggle-lever mechanism. The ink plate is ar- 
ranged horizontally upon a vertical pivot and is held from 
longitudinal movement relative to the type bed. The recip- 
rocation of the type bed causes an intermittent rotation of 
the ink plate, resulting in the presentation of a new ink 
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surface to the roller in each reciprocation of the bed. The 
vibrating paper table and rocking fly are supported in a 
supplemental frame located in front of the main frame. As 
the inking roller moves toward the platen, its actuating 
mechanism operates upon the paper table to raise the same 
to allow the roller to pass. The type bed is provided with 
gripping fingers for holding the paper. As the bed begins 
to move from under the platen, the advance edge of the 
paper is directed upon the fly, and upon completion of the 
travel of the bed, the gripping fingers are released and the 
fly takes the printed sheet and throws it upon a receiving 
table. The action of the fly is caused by contact of the bed 
with tripping mechanism. 

The printing machine shown in Fig. 9 is covered by pat- 
tent to Wilhelm M. Rockstroh, of Plauen, Germany. The 
cylinder is mounted in unadjustable, stationary bearings. 
The form is adjustable parallel to its bed and consequently 
to the cylinder. In order to prevent any yielding of the 
cylinder, it is provided with a number of internal arms or 
cross-shaped frames, and also with helical ribs that cross 
one another, thus producing a rigid cylinder surface which 
will not yield at any point. The usual carriage, supported 
in the manner of ordinary vehicles, is supplemented by a 
second way or track disposed between the wheels of the 








first way or track. This increases the support of the form. 
Prismatic guides are disposed between adjustable rollers to 
prevent lateral and upward shifting of the form. Other im- 
provements relate to blanket clamping devices, and the dis- 
tributing rollers coéperating with the ink cylinder. 

Figs. 10 and 11 show registering mechanism for printing 
presses, each covered by a patent to Winfield S. Huson, of 
Taunton, Massachusetts, who has assigned both patents to 
the Campbell Printing Press & Manufacturing Company, of 
New York City. The aim of the inventions is to provide 
means for securing absolute and perfect register between 
the impression cylinder and reciprocating bed of the press. 
The impression cylinder is carried by a shaft also carrying 
loosely a gear which coéperates with a rack carried by the 
reciprocating bed. The cylinder is made to actuate the 
gear by connecting pins, permitting said gear to slide later- 
ally on the actuating shaft. In Fig. 10 the loose gear is 
caused to slide laterally relative to the rack and cylinder, 
the rack and gear codperating when the bed is making its 
printing stroke, and the rack passing beyond the gear when 
said stroke is completed, the cylinder then being raised 
and the gear being shifted to permit the retrograde move- 
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ment of the bed and rack. Fig. 11 shows a form wherein 
the rack of the bed is laterally shiftable, while the gear is 
fixed to the impression cylinder. This shifting movement 
may be given in a right line, as shown, or in the arc of a 
circle, by pivoting the rack. 

















Charles G. Harris, of Niles, Ohio, has invented the im- 
provement in paper-feeding apparatus for printing presses 
shown in Fig. 12. The type and impression cylinders are 
supported one above the other in the frame, the impression 
cylinder being driven by suitable mechanism and imparting 
its movement, by gearing, to the type cylinder. Means are 
employed for adjusting the cylinders relatively, and also to 
permit the same to work freely and prevent all jarring and 
unevenness of movement. Suitable mechanism is provided 
for positioning a sheet of paper to be printed, the same 
being given an accelerated movement—that is, caused to 
travel at a speed greater than that of the rotation of the 
impression cylinder —thus feeding the paper against stop 
pins on said cylinder in advance of the contact of the print- 












ing plate. 
Fig. 13 shows an improvement in the same line of inven- 


tion as the preceding figure, also granted to Charles G. 
Harris, who has assigned, in this instance, to the Harris 
Automatic Press Company, of Niles, Ohio. The impression 
cylinder has stops or rigid devices, and in operation has a 
given speed. The feeding mechanism consists of two rotat- 
ing shafts driven at the same speed, which is greater than 
that of the cylinder. The lower shaft has also a movement 
to and from the other, but not sufficient to disengage their 
driving connections. Each carries a pair of feeding rings 
which carry the paper forward to engage with the stops on 
the impression cylinder. The type cylinder is shown in 
dotted lines. 

The printing press shown in Fig. 14 also embodies an 
improvement of Charles G. Harris, of Niles, Ohio. He has 
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found that in rapidly operated presses the printed sheets 
become charged with frictional electricity which causes 
said sheets to curl and coil back upon the cylinder and 
press wheels, causing loss of time by interference with the 
operation of the press, To prevent this a roll is located in 
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juxtaposition to the discharging point of the press. The 
body of this roll may be composed of felt, cloth, soft paper, 
or other absorbent material capable of being maintained 
in a moistened state. The motion given the roll is faster 
than that of the printed sheet, the discharge of which is 
thus accelerated, and the centrifugal force of the roll will 
tend to maintain the moisture 
at the surface and keep it 
uniformly dampened. The lo- 
cation of the roll is such as to 
prevent the tendency of the 
sheet to coil and the latter falls 
directly to the receiving table, 
and the moisture serves to 
effectively remove and conduct 
away the electricity with which said sheet may be charged. 

George P. Fenner, of New London, Connecticut, has 
invented the driving mechanism for printing presses shown 
in Fig. 15. The driving shaft, a section only being shown, 
is connected to the rotating and oscillating shaft which 
actuates the type bed, by a universal joint. This joint con- 
sists of four links, two of which are jointed to a head on the 
driving shaft and two to a similar head on the driven shaft. 
The links of one shaft are connected to respective links of 
the other shaft by ball-and-socket joints. The sockets are 
removable, and likewise the balls, so as to be replaced in 
case of wear. 

The printer’s leader shown in Fig. 16 is the invention of 
John J. Mosher, of Rochester, New York, who has assigned 
one-half to Augustus W. Crittenden, of 
Washington, D. C. The leader consists 
of a strip of hard, durable material, as 
brass rule, of the height of the complete 
article, but not of type width, combined 
with a body of cheaper material, as lead 
or type metal, permanently united to 
the said strip. The two thicknesses 
make the leader the desired type width and cause the face 
of the rule to line with the face of the type. 

The typesetting appliance shown in Fig. 17 is the inven- 
tion of Louis K. Johnson and Abbot A. Low, of Brooklyn, 
New York, who have assigned to the Alden Type Machine 
Company, of New York City. The invention is a setter case 
of the form wherein are employed a series of interchange- 
able channel holders which fit into or upon a common table 
or support. The holder is adapted to receive and support 
various widths of type channels, so as to render the holder 
universal in adaptation, a single case or series of holders 
answering for all the fonts used in ordinary composition. 
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The body of the holder is made in two parts, one piece 
fitting upon the table and being formed with the type and 
channel platform; and the other piece being adjustable 
vertically upon the first to gauge the number of types to be 
removed from the channel, and being formed with a guiding 
groove for the upper type, and with an opening through 
which the upper type may be grasped for removal. By this 
construction any holder in a series may be quickly removed 
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from or inserted into position on the common support with- 
out interfering with or disturbing those next adjoining. 

Fig. 18 shows a paper-feeding machine, invented by 
Edward Dummer, of Newton, Massachusetts, who has 
assigned to the 
Dummer Paper 
Feeder Company, of 
Portland, Maine. 
This machine in- 
cludes means for 
allowing one sheet 
to lap over another, 
between the mech- 
anism for separat- 
ing the sheets from 
a pile and the place 
where they are to 
be seized or oper- 
ated upon, as in a 
printing or folding 
machine. Means 
are also provided 
for stopping the 
printing machine when the separator or other mechanism 
fails to carry or seize a sheet as required ; also for detecting 
and indicating the passage of more than the desired number 
of sheets, and when this happens, to stop the feeder, print- 
ing or other machine. 


























THE SCHMIDT LABEL & LITHOGRAPHING COM- 
PANY, SAN FRANCISCO, 
BY STYLUS. 

LTHOUGH not one of the oldest establishments in San 
A Francisco, few of the printing firms have surmounted 
so many difficulties, and none have achieved the suc- 
cess of the Schmidt Label & Lithographing Company. Its 
success is more notable because its founder and moving 
spirit was not trained to 
the business, and it was 
one of those apparent acci- 
dents which led him into it. 
Max Schmidt was born 
at the village of Schon- 
baum, near Dantzig, Ger- 
many, forty-six years ago. 
He came to San Francisco 
when about twenty, reach- 
ing that port December 9, 
1871, as an able seaman 
on the bark Emily. The 
following three years were 
attended with the usual 
experiences of an energetic young man who was willing to 
engage in any honorable employment, and he tried various 
occupations — driving a baker’s wagon, handling baggage 
as a porter, and working in a restaurant. One day he saw 
an advertisement in the Daily Stock Report: ‘‘ Transferrer 
wanted ; wages, $35 per week.’’ Concluding that his knowl- 
edge of hauling baggage for a transfer company might have 
fitted him for the place, and very much desiring to earn $35 
per week, he applied for the place. The late Mr. Hiester 
met him in the interview, and had a hearty laugh at the 
expense of the young German. However, he was pleased 
with the earnestness of the young man, and gave him work 
around the office, which led Mr. Schmidt to think of the 
business as one in which he might engage. At that time 
zincographing was yet in its infancy, and he applied himself 

to the mastery of its details. 
In the early part of 1874 Mr. Schmidt opened business on 
his own account, at 535 Clay street, with a capital of $40.75 


MAX SCHMIDT. 








all told. He took orders for zincographs, did as much of 
the work himself as possible, and gradually enlarged his 
field by including lithographing and printing. For a time 
he gave considerable employment to Kane & Cook, printers, 
then located at 422 Commercial street, where Mr. Schmidt 
had taken a portion of the room, for which he was paying 
225 per month rent, and with a lithographic hand press for 
transferring the drawings he was sending out lithographic 
presswork. Business prospered, he began to buy printing 
presses, and later made a specialty of labels of all kinds. 
One after another of the smaller concerns sold out their 
stock and good will in the label business, among them 
Chaigneau & Co., and Mercado & Shoaf. 

The first decided impetus to his business was about 1880, 
when Pettit & Russ failed, and their well-equipped estab- 
lishment came into his hands at the moderate price of 
315,000. It was about this time that his business was incor- 
porated, and all necessary capital was placed at his dis- 
posal. It now became necessary to seek more extensive 
premises, and two large floors were taken at 27 Main street. 
Printing and lithographic presses were added at a rapid 
rate, and the business flourished. The first reverse came in 
June, 1884, when the place was burned and the loss consid- 
ered total. The presses were overhauled, new ones were 
bought, and business resumed at once. In August, 1886, 
came the second and equally destructive fire, when every- 
thing was again destroyed. A less ambitious man, en- 
dowed with less pluck and energy, must have sunk under 
this second disaster; but the business never stopped. 
While the fire was still smoldering, and a relay engine 
throwing a steady stream on the ruin, the label plant of the 
sancroft Company, the chief competitor, was purchased, 
at a cost of $40,000, and the work went on with little inter- 
ruption. Contracts were made with other printing and lith- 
ographing firms for such portions of the work as could not 
be delayed, the place was entirely rebuilt on a new plan, and 
the entire three floors and basement of the building, which 
is 137 by 137 feet, were taken. 

The establishment is equipped primarily for label work, 
but all the collateral branches have been incorporated with 
it. There are 13 stop-cylinder presses, 4 small cylinder or 
pony presses, 7 platen jobbers, 10 large lithographic cylin- 
ders, 10 lithographic hand presses, 3 Colt’s Armory presses 
for cutting and embossing, 7 steam cutters, and 4 bronzing 
machines. Besides the above there is a complete electrotype 
foundry, a bindery, and a folding paper-box plant. Proba- 
bly the most ingenious of the labor-saving devices is the auto- 
matic drying apparatus in the glossing room. At first the 
Fernow apparatus was used, but it required a gang of opera- 
tives to take the sheets from the glossing machine and hang 
them on the wires. Mr. Rahsskopf, the superintendent, 
invented an automatic carrier which requires no attendants, 
and its movements are rapid and certain. It requires about 
one week for the sheets to dry thoroughly after glossing, 
before they are ready to cut and pack. As the glossing 
machines have a capacity of 30,000 sheets per day, there is 
thus constantly in the drying room about 200,000 full sheets. 

The business of the establishment is not confined to Cali- 
fornia by any means. Large orders are booked annually 
from the salmon canneries in Alaska and British Columbia, 
from the starch and corn canneries in Iowa, Nebraska, and 
other Western States, and from fruit canneries in the East 
and South. 

The directors of the Schmidt Label & Lithographing 
Company are as follows: Max Schmidt, who is president 
and manager; James Moffitt, E. L. Heuter, P. D. Cole, and 
A. W. Newbauer. The superintendent of the establish- 
ment, and the mechanical genius of the place, who is thor- 
oughly familiar with every detail of the work, is Carl 
Rahsskopf, a native of Coblentz, on the Rhine, who came to 
America in 1865, Having learned the trade of mathematical 
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instrument maker in his boyhood, he followed that occupa- 
tion for four years in New York, when he came to San Fran- 
cisco and began business for himself. In 1880, on the incor- 
poration of the Schmidt Label & Lithographing Company, 
he sold out his business and took the superintendency. To 
his intelligent handling of the work is largely due the suc- 
cess of the business. The foreman of the composing room 
is Charles H. Dettmar, who has been in charge since 1884, 
and the foreman of the glossing department is John J. 
McMahon, another old employe. 











“APRIL Foou’s Day.” 


Chicago ?ecord’s Want Ad. Illustrations. 
Drawn by Fred Richardson. 





CURIOSITIES OF THE CALENDAR, 

Even our erratic friend the calendar has a few rules and 
regulations which are as firm as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians. One is that no century can begin on a Wednes- 
day, Friday or Sunday. Another is that October commences 
always on the same day of the week as January, April on 
the same day as July, and December on the same day as 
September. February, March and November also begin on 
the same day. June and August alone do not consent to be 
matched in this manner. These rules do not hold good in 
leap years. The ordinary year always begins and ends on 
the same day of the week. And those who are of a frugal 
mind may be glad to know that the calendar repeats itself 
every twenty-eight years; so that if anyone preserves the 
calendar of 1896, he will be able to use it again in the year 
of grace 1924.—Scoltish Typographical Circular. 





THE first meeting of the Associated Advertisers’ Club of 
Chicago was held at the Palmer House recently. The aim 
of this club is to bring advertisers together and give them a 
place of meeting where topics of interest may be discussed 
and social pleasures enjoyed. Merchants who advertise, 
newspaper publishers, advertising agents, employing print- 
ers, artists and others in this class of work are eligible to 
membership, the limit of which is fixed at 250. Yearly dues 


are $30. 











Photo by John H. Tarbell, Asheville, N.C. 








A DEBATED QUESTION. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 





SHE HELPS MR. ADDISON. 


To the Editor: TORONTO, CANADA, February 20, 1897. 
We have a young woman who holds copy for the proof- 
reader and who helps Mr. Addison do things. Besides this, 
she writes poetry. The inclosed is a sample. 
A. W. Law. 
THE PRINTER’S PARADISE. 


\ story I’ve to tell you, and I’ll put it into rhyme, 
Of an office where the state of things just bordered on sublime. 


(fhe boss was just a paragon, and all things smoothly ran, 
For everyone was satisfied —from devil up to man. 


The hours were all could be desired, from half past 8 till 5, 
On Saturdays they worked till 12, and so were bound to thrive. 


That bane of printers — bronze— never came inside the place, 
And none but strictly first-class work e’er was locked up in a chase. 


The proofreader’s task was a sinecure — he had little work to do, 
For everyone knew how to spell, and so mistakes were few. 


A picnic in the summer, and a sleigh-ride in the winter, 
Relieved monotony and “set up” the spirits of each printer. 
Wages were good — and — let me whisper in your ear, 

A raise was given to every worker three times in each year. 


No one ever thought of loafing, and work went on the same 
When the boss’ back was turned as when his eye was on each frame. 


Swearing was an unknown thing, from boss to message boy ; 
Prayer meeting held at noon filled each printer’s heart with joy. 


And so I think you’ll all agree with me when I insist 

That a better state of things could really not exist. 

Just here a voice rings out like a peal of well-toned chimes, 
‘Want to know the office, do you? It’s The Monetary Times.” 

So I looked around the office, and the thought then o’er me came, 
How good ’twould be if every printing office were the same. 

But, alas! the poet tells us ‘‘all things are not what they seem,” 
And my heart was nigh to breaking when I woke from my dream. 


When my earthly “chase” is over and grim death “locks up” my “ form” 


May “Here rests an honest Printer’? be read by those who mourn. 
—Anon. 





LABOR-SAVING BORDERS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
To the Editor: SEDALIA, Mo., March 1, 1897. 

I think I am just on the point of immortalizing myself, 
and hasten to share the henor and glory with my fellow- 
craftsmen. The composition of ads. on daily papers has 
become a separate art. The use of borders has grown 
amazingly during the past few months, and the production of 
these borders in a labor-saving form is my theme. I would 
use 3-point borders, say, on the outer edge of a 6-point body, 
making right and left corner pieces. A font should contain 
five characters— right and left corner pieces, 6 by 36 points ; 
center pieces 6 by 30 points; one piece 6 by 12 points, and 
one piece 6 by 6 points, in proper proportion. This putting 
the 3-point border on the outer edge of a 6-point body would 
give plenty of white between border and matter inclosed in 
a ‘* box’’ six pica ems wide, the matter being set five ems 
pica wide. Twocenter pieces at top and bottom would fit 
the length of the ‘‘ box’’ to suit the space. Two of these 
‘*boxes’’? would then go into a 13-em measure with a pica 
between, or four in a 26%-em measure with a 10-point 
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between. Founders make scores of 3-point borders which 
could thus be treated for newspaper work, and the plan 
could be extended to 9 and 12 point borders as well, my 
object being to save justification for white between border 
and matter and to facilitate the work of ‘“‘hurry”’ ads. 
on daily papers. The border would justify itself in the 
6-pica size, the compositor using a stick set to 6, 5 or 13 
ems pica. G. A. CooK. 








NOT PRACTICAL. 
To the Editor: PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 24, 1897, 

I take great pleasure in the monthly visits of your hand- 
some journal, especially in the display and criticism of job 
composition, and the handsome covers by Bradley, Bird, 
Leyendecker, Landers, and others. But I often wonder 
why it is you never give us any cover designs intype. With 
the material at your disposal, and the artists among your 
staff of comps., you might get up some “ stunners,”’ and I, 
for one, would like them very much, and have no doubt 
‘there are others.’’ Why not try us with them for just one 
volume ? S.J. 


HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y PENSE. 
To the Editor : COLORADO SPRINGS, Feb. 21, 1897. 

I want to register my ‘‘ kick ’’ with that of ‘‘ Decency,” in 
his protest against the use of lewd pictures in your most 
(otherwise) splendid journal. If a woman, your wife, or 
best girl, as the case may be, for instance, were to expose 
herself, what would you do? The question does not need 
an answer, and yet I cannot, for the life of me, see much if 
any difference in showing the picture mentioned to one of 
my girls in the office, and in her showing me in the same 
manner the new pair of boots she has just bought, and 
which she thinks pretty fine. And I’ll confess if she should 
so show me her new boots it would be pretty hard to keep 
my eyes fastened on the boots, and Iam a church member in 
good standing, too. I do not expect better of others. 

L. H. Gowpy. 





IN REPLY TO “J. V.’S” QUERIES, 
To the Editor: GIBSON City, ILL., March 15, 1897. 

There is hardly any limit to the different answers that 
could be made to the queries of ‘‘J. V.’’ in the March ° 
INLAND PRINTER. He would be foolish who would make 
an absolute answer without fully understanding all the con- 
ditions under which the enterprise is to be inaugurated. 

For a seven-column folio daily and a six-column quarto 
weekly, it would be advisable to have a stock company 
capitalized for $10,000, at least fifty per cent being paid-up 
stock. More, however, depends upon the executive ability, 
energy and judgment of the business manager than upon 
the number of dollars at command — some men succeeding 
with $1,000, while another would fail with $10,000. 

In regard to the other questions: Of the $5,000 raised, 
$2,500 to $3,500 would be required to fit up the composing 
and press rooms and the business office, the balance being 
required for working capital until returns can be reason- 
ably expected from the business. 

Probably six persons, not counting carriers, would be 
required for this style of daily and weekly — editor and 
manager, local editor and ‘‘ general hustler,’’ foreman, two 
compositors, boy. 

The final query of ‘‘J. V.’’ would require the acumen of 
a ‘‘ Philadelphia lawyer ”’ to satisfactorily answer. 

The unpaid stock would be necessary for the reason that 
should the enterprise prove successful, more capital would 
be needed to introduce labor-saving devices into the compos- 
ing and press rooms; or, in case of a failure, all bills could 
be met and the enterprise closed up without causing loss to 
others than the stockholders. E. H. W. 
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CHICAGO ENGRAVERS AND PRINTERS. 
To the Editor: CHICAGO, March 17, 1897. 

Will you permit an admirer of western push and energy 
a little space in your publication, to reply to a letter from 
Mr. O. G. Formhals, the advertising manager of the Gor- 
mully & Jeffery Manufacturing Company, which appeared 
in the February issue of Ad. Sense? I see in the last number 
of that publication Mr. C. F. Whitmarsh, of the Henry O. 
Shepard Company, has answered the communication, but 
there are some things which were not covered in his letter. 

There is one thing that I have admired in our western 
illustrators and engravers, and that is their up-to-date 
methods, and still here is a man who is paid a large salary 
by a large institution to prepare their advertising, as well 
as their catalogues, who must go east for his work. I won- 
der whether Mr. Formhals knows that some of the biggest 
advertisers come to Chicago for their advertising designs. 
I wonder whether Mr. Formhals knows that in two national 
competitions, which 
were placed a short time 
ago (in which over five 
hundred artists, not only 
from all parts of this 
country, but also from 
Europe, competed, in- 
cluding some of the best 
artists in the East), the 
first prize was won by 
western artists, or does 
this not count for any- 
thing ? Furthermore, I 
wonder whether Mr. 
Formhals knows that 
another competition was 
won by western artists 
in competition with 
some of the best artists 
in this country, as well 
as abroad. I refer to 
the Century poster com- 
petition, which was won 
by Mr. Leyendecker, a 
Chicago boy to the back- 
bone. Now here comes 
the strange part of Mr. 
Formhals’ letter. He 
says ‘‘that those who 
employ artists admit 
that the high-grade art- 
ist cannot afford to stay 
in Chicago, and this 
statement is borne out 
by the fact of our artists 
leaving us as soon as 
they attract any na- 
tional interest through 
their work — Bradley, 
Leyendecker, Henry 
Mayer, and others, as 
examples.”’ 

Very well, Mr. Form- 
hals, for argument’s 
sake, let us admit that 
this is so. Now, why is 
it that Mr. Bradley did 
leave Chicago and go 
east ? Because such con- 
cerns as the Gormully & 
Jeffery Manufacturing 
Company,and other 
large manufacturers, 














From Imperial Wheel Catalogue. 


who had illustrations to prepare for their catalogues, and 
advertising designs for advertising space, would not pay 
Mr. Bradley his price. Do you blame Mr. Bradley for 
going east, where people are willing to pay for a good 
design? Is it not strange that Mr. Formhals finds no 
fault with the prices they charge him in New York? 
When it comes to patronizing a Chicago artist of national 
reputation, who can do as good work as anyone who can 
be found in the East, that is another thing. Good artists 
cannot afford to stay in Chicago simply because the western 
manufacturers, such as the Gormully & Jeffery Manu- 
facturing Company, will not pay for their work. Luckily, 
however, I happen to know of quite a number of artists 
employed by photo-engraving establishments, whose work 
you can find in the advertising pages of the magazines, 
and some of it is the best to be seen. I would like to 
have Mr. Formhals show me a cleverer bit of illustrating 
than that in Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co’s monthly. This 
firm did not go to New York for illustrations ; they did not 
go to New York for printing, but they paid a good price for 
their work. That is the difference. Then there is one of 
America’s largest advertisers, whose advertisements we can 
see in all of the leading magazines and weeklies. I refer to 
Pabst. If there is anything more striking and stronger, 
when it comes to advertising designs, than these Pabst 
designs, I have not seen them. Pabst does not go to New 
York for his designs. He patronizes western industries. 
The past few months I have noticed another western 
engraver’s work, in some advertising designs prepared for 
one of the largest bicycle advertisers in America, and he is 
not located in Chicago, but is an eastern institution. Now is 
it not strange that the largest bicycle advertiser in America 
should send to Chicago for his designs? Why do you think 
he does this? Surely for no other reason than that he can 
get better results in Chicago than he can get elsewhere, and 
here Mr. Formhals tries to make us believe that we cannot 
keep high-grade artists in Chicago. 

Still this is not the only part of Mr. Formhals’ letter in 
which he shows his ignorance. He refers, farther on in his 
letter, to having been informed by people in the business that 
‘*the higher-grade workman in half-toning cannot earn the 
wages which is due him, putting in his time only on the class 
of work which he is capable of doing, consequently he must 
find work east, and we, in Chicago, must content ourselves 
with fairly good work, but not the best.’’ If Mr. Formhals 
were a little better acquainted in the photo-engraving busi- 
ness, I think he would soon find out that some of the best 
photo-engraving establishments in America are located right 
here in Chicago. Iadmit that there is more photo-engraving 
done in the city of New York in one week than there is in 
Chicago in one month, but there is a reason for this. New 
York is a publishing city. Almost all of the leading maga- 
zines are published there, whereas in Chicago we have no 
magazines of importance; but when it comes to photo-engrav- 
ing establishments which are equipped for doing catalogue 
work and preparing engravings of all kinds, there are no 
better institutions anywhere than right here in the city of 
Chicago. I happen to be acquainted with the situation some- 
what, and if Mr. Formhals would go the rounds here, he 
would soon find out that the best photo-engravers employed 
here in Chicago are men from the East. Now, if it is true 
that we cannot afford to keep high-grade photo-engravers 
employed here because we cannot afford to pay them enough, 
but that they get better pay in the East, is it not strange that 
the eastern photo-engravers should come to Chicago? Do 
you think they come here because they can get $20 a week, 
whereas in the East they can get $30? Not much. I know 
of several photo-engravers here (photographers and etchers) 
who are being paid as much as $35 and $45 a week for their 
services, whereas in the East they will receive less than 
this. I do not know who has been doing Mr. Formhals’ 











work in Chicago that he has received such an opinion of 
the Chicago engraver’s ability, but I do know that a few 
months ago, in one of the eastern journals, a large pub- 
lisher made the remark that the plates made in the West, 
referring to Chicago, 

had better printing 
qualities than those 
made in the East. What 
does Mr. Formhals say 
to this? Now, one word 

about the quality of 
printing. If the Gor- 

mully & Jeffery Com- 

pany will pay the Chi- 

cago printers the same 

price per thousand for 

their catalogues that 

they pay Bartlett & Co. 

they can get the same 

class of work. Why 

should they not? We 

have the same presses 

in Chicago; we can buy 

‘he same stock from the 

same mills that Bartlett 

& Co. buy it from; we 

can buy ink from the 

same concerns that 

jartlett & Co. buy theirs 

from; and as far as the 

pressmen are concerned, 

we have as good press- 

men in the city of Chi- 

cago as there are in 

New York—there are 

not as many; but if ev-. 
erything is equal, and 

Gormully & Jeffery will 

pay the Chicago print- 

ers the same price they 

pay Bartlett & Co., 

which will enable the 

Chicago printers to take 

proper time and care in 

cetting out their catalogues, I am sure 
they can get just as good work right 
here in Chicago as in New York. Ido 
not wish, however, to make it appear 
that Bartlett & Co. are not doing good 
work. Everything that has their name 
on it is first-class; but why is this ? 
Simply because Bartlett & Co. will not 
make an estimate on a job. If you 
want Bartlett & Co. to do your work, 
they will do it, and when it is done you will get your bill. 
I believe it was the ‘‘Rambler”’ catalogue of ’95 that was 
figured on by two printers in Chicago, and the concern that 
got the job was $700 lower than the next bidder. The man 
who was the lowest got it. What was the result? In order 
to get out whole on it, they had to run their presses so fast 
that, I am told, they wore out four sets of plates, whereas 
if the catalogue had been run in the same manner that Bart- 
lett & Co. would run a catalogue, one set of plates would 
have answered the purpose. 

Now, why do not the Gormully & Jeffery people give the 
Chicago printers the same chance that they do the eastern 
printers? Does Mr. Formhals think that Bartlett & Co. 
could do such good printing if they had to bid against Tom, 
Dick and Harry ? Not much, any more than Mr. Formhals 
could get a cheap artist to give him the same kind of a 
design as he could get from a high-grade artist— Bradley, 
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Leyendecker, and others. Let Mr. Formhals pick up a 
copy of THE INLAND PRINTER, whether it is this month or 
last month, and go through the advertising pages and see 
whether it is the eastern or the western engraver who has 


TITLE-PAGE ILLUSTRATION. 


From Catalogue of ‘*The Imperial Wheel,” 
The Ames & Frost Co., Chicago. 


the best designs. I do not need to tell him; he can see for 
himself. So why should he go to work and huddle up to the 
eastern artists and engravers as well as the eastern printers, 
when he can do his huddling much closer home and get the 
same results. But give our poor western printers a chance 
of living the same as Bartlett & Co. have. Give us a chance 
at pie three times a day, and not but once a month. 
A WESTERN ENTHUSIAST. 

[ The catalogue of the Ames & Frost Company, makers 
of the ‘‘Imperial’’ wheel, is a good example of what Chi- 
cago printers can do in the catalogue line. The illustra- 
tions were made by the Binner Engraving Company, and 
the printing done by The Henry O. Shepard Company. 
Two colors are used, black for the cuts and brown for the 
type matter. The cover is a facsimile of the name plate. 
Two of the illustrations, printed from electrotypes, are 
shown herewith.— Epiror. } 
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CUT PRICES—A REPLY TO MR. SEEMAN. 
To the Editor: WILMINGTON, DEL., January 15, 1897. 

In answer to Henry E. Seeman’s reply to my recent 
account of an experience in cut prices, I would like to state 
that the article referred to was not written to give an 
example of careful estimating, but to simply show to what 
an extent prices may be cut. I most heartily agree with 
him in the point he makes that the only accurate way to 
estimate is to find the absolute cost of each item and then to 
add for profit what per cent may be desired. 

But on the other hand, I must say that I think his state- 
ment to the effect that after the absolute cost of amy job is 
ascertained, twenty-five per cent must be added to represent 
the cost of management, power, insurance, taxes, rent and 
all other expenses, before any profit can be realized —this 
seems to me to be excessive, and thus to set a fixed per cent 
to represent the cost of these items seems to me to be im- 
practicable. The different proportions of the cost of the 
items going into a job does not easily admit of a fixed rate 
to represent their shares in the expenses as above enu- 
merated. It would be hardly safe, for instance, to add for 
such purposes twenty-five per cent to the price of an order 
for 5,000 postal cards; while the point which I wish to make 
is clearly shown in such an instance. 

I fear that his statement concerning this point would in 
many cases need qualifying in order to meet with the 
approval of successful members of the craft throughout the 
country. 

I join with the gentleman in desiring a further ventila- 
tion of the subject. ARTHUR K. TAYLOR. 





FROM NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor: WELLINGTON, Feb. 20, 1897. 

I inclose specimens of photo-lithographic work done at 
the Government lithographing department, and the work of 
Mr. Ross, who, I might add, has closely watched the break- 
ing-up and screen work as shown in THE INLAND PRINTER 
during the past six years. Mr. Ross is a subscriber to your 
journal, and speaks in the highest terms of praise of itasa 
guide to process work. All Mr. Ross’ work is done upon 
the stone. The Christmas card is signed by the Hon. R. J. 
Seddon, whose party has just been returned to power by the 
people for the third successive term (ours is a triennial par- 
liament), and this constitutes an Australasian record in 
length of reign. The card issued by the Land Department 
is the design of another great admirer of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Mr. G. Sturtevant, an artist attached to the Gov- 
ernment Survey Department. Perhaps your readers are not 
all aware of how far advanced Maoriland, or New Zealand, 
is in practical socialism. Our Cabinet comprises the pre- 
mier, minister of lands, minister of public works, minister 
of railways, minister of marine, minister of mines, commis- 
sioner of customs and telegraphs, postmaster-general, attor- 
ney-general, minister of native affairs and minister of educa- 
tion. Fully ninety-five per cent of our railroads are owned 
and run by the State, there are no private telegraph lines or 
telephones, public buildings and roads are built on the 
coéperative system, the State thus largely doing away with 
contractors. Then in the matter of tenders called for by the 
State, the trade-union standard or minimum wage is quoted, 
below which no tenderer must go in the wage basis. The 
Government has its. own railway workshops, carpenters’ 
shops, printing office, stamp and railway-ticket-printing 
house, has bureaus for assisting men and women to obtain 
employment, is not selling any land, and keeps firm hold 
upon mineral lands. 

I also inclose a bit of printing done at our Government 
printing office, to show the quality of the job printers there, 
half a dozen of whom are subscribers to THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The job inclosed is the composition of Mr. W. D. 
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Haggett, who learned his trade in New Zealand and is the 
son of a London (England) printer. Mr. G. Loney, a 
Maoriland-born, is another tasty display hand in the job 
department of the Government printing office, the foreman 
of the room being Mr. G. Tattle. Mr. G. Burns, who is 
next in command under the Government printer (Mr. Mac- 
kay), has had some experience in New York book-printing 
houses. Tom L. MILLs. 


[The specimens submitted are excellent pieces of work.— 
EpIrtor THE INLAND PRINTER. | 





PRINTING AND PUBLICITY PROBLEMS. 
BY MUSGROVE. 

Herein will be criticised each month samples of printing intended to 
make publicity for the users thereof. The samples will be criticised from 
the technical point of view of the printer and the advertising expert. All 
samples for this department should be marked ‘‘ MUSGROVE.”’ 

A PRETTY calendar is pretty—and that may be all. If 
it is pretty it is pleasing, and therefore it fulfills one of the 
essentials of successful advertising. But there are many 
calendars that are like so many pretty women, lacking in 
individuality and distinction. When a calendar lacks dis- 
tinction, individuality, it lacks force as an ad. Every cal- 
endar that lacks ad. force is a failure. I am led to make 
these remarks because calendars have been a very popular 
method of complimenting one’s clients and prospective cli- 
ents around the beginning of the year —I received seventy- 
three this year. The majority of them were the very pretty 
steel-engraved or photo-chromotype affairs. All but three 
of these calendars are in the wastebin now, and the three 
selected to remain in my offices are of the pad type. By 
this I would not say that the pad calendar is the only kind 
to issue. But if you cannot get some unusual design or 
catchy shape, put your money into something that will give 
you better returns. 

I HAVE before me a calendar issued by the J. C. Blair 
Company, manufacturing stationers, Huntingdon, Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘The design at the top represents a bookkeeper bend- 
ing over a journal, intently adding up a column of figures. 
The legend beneath reads, ‘‘I am as Deaf as an Adder,”’ 
and then ‘‘Don’t Bother Me’’ appears at the side. The 
idea is good for a business office. It appeals to the clerk, 
cashier and bookkeeper, and they will hang it up where it 
can be read. It is sufficiently novel to be read by the visitor. 
But the design looks rather cheap, and the lettering is 
badly displayed. If the color block back of the legend, ‘‘I 
am as Deaf as an Adder,”’ had been blue instead of red, the 
letters would have stood out with greater boldness. Red 
does not afford as much contrast as a background to white 
as white does to red. The reason is, red is a ‘‘tiring’’ color 
to the eye, and the red makes the impression, more or less 
blurring whatever else is a part of the design. The calen- 
dar leaves are printed on different colored paper, and each 
leaf is perforated —a good feature to insist on in a calendar. 
The same concern sends, also,a number of pamphlets. I 
have space to notice but one, ‘‘ Good Words,”’ in which is 
told the experience of a number of men of different profes- 
sions and walks of life who have used the Blair pencils, 
pens and inks. The experiences and testimonials are put 
in the shape of letters, principally. Testimonials about 
medicines are all right if they come from hitherto unknown 
people. If a nostrum cures dyspepsia in A, B has good 
reason to suppose it will cure it in his case also, because 
dyspepsia is dyspepsia. But when you come to articles of 
merchandise, the meat of a testimonial to A is the fact that 
B found the article to meet the requirements of a case or 
business like his own. Therefore, a testimonial that simply 
says that B found the ‘‘ Blackamoor ”’ pencil of use to him 
in writing his MS. says nothing for the pencil itself, or 
why he did not use a Dixon or a Faber. But when, as in 











the book before me, a testimonial says, ‘‘I have found in it 
something lacking in all other soft pencils I have ever tried, 
namely, firmness and strength,’’ there is a good, business- 
bringing testimonial. It says something pertinent. There 
is another thing that the compiler of the pamphlet before 
me failed to do—to give the addresses of the people who 
said these nice things about the Blair products. In these 
days, when so many testimonials are manufactured, it is 
well to produce all the circumstance of truth. ‘‘ Good 
Words’? could have been made much more effective if the 
body of the book had been printed in red and dark brown. 
The yellow paper, with the black ink as the predominant 
one, is a trying combination, which the substitution of 
»rown ink would have softened considerably, because the 
red, yellow and brown would have harmonized. ‘The cover 
should have been a rough, antique brown, then the Blair 
people would have produced a pleasing booklet. Typo- 
eraphically the book has distinction, although I question 
the good taste of using Bradley, Jenson and roman face on 
the same page. 

1 HAVE devoted so much space to one correspondent 
because the samples presented several matters that I thought 
of interest to users of printers’ ink, and because I could 
deduce several conclusions from them that might prevent 
some of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER from wast- 
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ing money on ineffective printing, and to the printer pre- 
sent some ideas that might make his work more effective to 
his clients. 

Here are four other booklets from printers, one from the 
Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
one from the Trow Company, printers, New York City; one 
from Elmer C. Gross, 16 Arlington street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and one from F. H. Abbott, 410 Sansome street, 
San Francisco, California. The Meyer-Rotier booklet is 
7'; by 4% inches, printed on laid antique white paper, 
bound with a broad blue ribbon. On the cover page, set in 
Bradley and printed in three colors of ink— blue, brown 
and royal purple (I should have used two, and left out the 
ornamentations, except those on the center line)—is the 
legend ‘‘We Still Live.’? The composition inside is very 
pleasing and effective, the booklet being set throughout in 
Bradley, and the wide margins present a luxurious indiffer- 
ence to cost. The reading matter, on the other hand, does 
not live up to the expectations aroused by the pretty appear- 
ance of the booklet. The opening sentence is hardly ‘‘to 
the point,’”? to use a lawyer’s expression: ‘“‘It is our pleas- 
ure to send this address to both ‘just and unjust.’’’ I am 
sure the writer meant to say that it was his pleasure to’‘send 
it to those who knew the value of good work and those who 
did not. If not, the opening sentence has nothing to do with 
what follows. The remainder of the booklet is a polite 
expression of a desire upon the part of the Meyer-Rotier 
people to serve old and prospective customers. Now, that 
sort of thing is as old as the hills. Everybody knows you 
would not say ‘‘I do not want your business, dear Public,”’ 
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BEFORE AND AFTER THE FSAST. 








therefore it creates no comment when you say you want 
what everybody knows you are after. When you go in to 
solicit work you do not say: ‘‘ We’re printers; we’d like to 
do your work,’’ and then sit down and expect the business 
man to tumble orders into your lap. You go in, find out 
what he wants, and you tell him what you can do for him. 
If he likes your work and your prices, you get the job. 
Your booklets, Mr. Advertising Printer, must be constructed 
on the idea that a booklet is nothing but a salesman. He 
must be well dressed to produce the favorable first impres- 
sion; he must come to the business man with a definite 
proposition ; say something that the business man wants to 
know. Take catalogues, for instance. Write a booklet on 
catalogues; give an idea why and how you can give better 
work than the average printer; give some instances of 
prices; tell a man how to improve his catalogue, and do not 
be afraid to let him know that you can give him something 
in the way of brains that Jones, or Smith, or Brown cannot 
give him, by the simply doing in your booklets what Jones, 
Smith, and Brown have not brains enough to do in theirs. 
You may get up a handsome booklet, typographically, but 
it may be all feathers and no bird, all dress and no brains. 
A salesman of that sort would not gather many orders for 
you, would he? Don’t expect a booklet, a circular or a card 
todo more. Mr. Abbott calls his booklet ‘‘ Quality Tells.’’ 





He says, in his little foreword: ‘‘ This calendar is a gentle 
reminder, and will give some idea of the capabilities of my 
office. I aim that my work shall excel — shall average high- 
est merit—shall bring prestige to my patrons—and that the 
conduct of my office shall inspire fullest confidence.’’ That 
is good, straightforward, business-like talk. I felt I knew 
Mr. Abbott right away and almost concluded he was the 
man to do some of my printing. Then I looked through the 
booklet to get an idea of the ‘‘ capabilities of his office.”’ I 
saw a calendar, a few sage moral maxims, a poem about 
‘*They are Dead,’’ a half-tone photo of a baby that is too 
gray, and another called ‘‘ Sweet Moments,’’ from an im- 
pressionistic picture, and at the end a pen-and-ink drawing 
called ‘‘ Down in the Cornfield.’’ Now, I do not see why 
Mr. Abbott did not tell us something about his printing 
shop. The man Mr. Abbott wishes to reach, first wants to 
know something about Mr. Abbott and Mr. Abbott’s busi- 
ness. The little book tells that man nothing. If the man 
stops to think that the mechanical execution of the little 
book was possible in Mr. Abbott's office, as he may do one 
case in twenty, he will even then have but a muddled 
impression of bad half-tones, several colored inks and 
poems that should have been allowed to remain 7m” silentio 
mortis. Mr. Abbott tries to cover too much in his booklet. 
He should have issued, say, seven, little folders, pages no 
larger than his books, and said something in each about 
his work in its different departments, then he would have 
had an impression each time. As it is now, the man who 
reads Mr. Abbott's booklet is like the man who skims 
through the dictionary, he takes away nothing. The moral, 
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Mr. Abbott, is this: Say little, but say it strong. And I 
would add, say that little often, but always change the 
topic. When you wish to send out a sample of half-tone 
work, never choose the photo of an impressionistic picture to 
make the cut from. It looks blurred and indistinct, as it 
really is in the picture, but the average man does not under- 
stand that, and blames you for poor work. You are talking 
every day to the average man. 

Mr. Gross’ booklet is quite clever. On the cover there is 
this advice: ‘‘ Read these Q’s and A’s, then mind your P’s 


and Q's. That is catchy. 
1. 
When you are sick and require the services 
of a physician, do you get estimates from 
several and engage the lowest bidder? 


A Not much! You consider the most skillful 
as being none too good; you even think not of 


price, but engage him. 


2. 


When a friend dies in a distant city and 
Q you are to attend the funeral, do you take a 
train that stops at every pair of bars to arrive in 
time? 
A No! The “‘ Gilt Edge” express is none too 
swift and sure, if the fare IS a little more. 


2 
». 


When about to engage in a lawsuit, do you 
procure bids from various lawyers, disregard 
ability and price, and engage the lowest bidder! 
A No! You trust your case only in the hands 
of one you are sure will render you immediate 
and valuable service. 
4. 
When you are seeking a good investment, 
do you select stocks and bonds for the least 
money with little or no regard for their value? 
A No! Indeed; you act wisely, and invest 
only in such as are sure to produce the best 
return for the money. 


5. 
When you are having printing done, is 
your method consistent with the answers 
given to the four previous questions ? 
A No! You get prices from printers who do 
GOOD work, and from those who do INFE- 
RIOR work, and often accept the lowest bid. 


Fp RIGHT THERE is where you make your mistake. 
The best advertisement for your business is GOOD 
PRINTING, in all that the words imply. There is a har- 
mony between type, paper, ink, and good workmanship that 
you should not disregard. 
When you propose using printers’ ink, let me furnish 
you fitting designs and estimates. No job too large, none 
too small. My prices are right; my printing “‘ gilt-edge’’; 
I give you valuable service, most for your money, and 
promptly, too. 
My name comes LAST in this booklet, but I should be 
the FIRST to be consulted when you need printed matter. 
Mail me a postal and I will gladly call on you. 
ELMER C. GROSS, 
PRINTER — DESIGNER. 
Canton Office, Washington St. Boston Office, 16 Arlington St. 
Question No. 2 could have been made stronger by asking 
the man, ‘‘If a friend falls ill, do you,’’ etc. Question No. 
4 has meat in it and is apropos. I should have asked that 
one question and then drawn my analogies further, between 
stocks that we hold as an investment and the advertising 
we do as an investment whereby we gain the trade of 
desirable patrons. And in the last Mr. Gross does not 
make the most of his point. He fails to make it out that 
good printing costs more, just the same as a good doctor, a 
fast train, a good lawyer, or a good investment. He should 
have summed up and driven the nail home. The little book 
is eight pages, printed on heavy plate paper, stitched with 
white silk, and is 44% by 2% in size—a good size. The other 
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samples, composed of circulars to professional men, soci- 
eties and merchants, are in the main well displayed, but I 
should be very careful of red ink. Red ink is where so 
much printing, otherwise artistic, falls into the limbo of the 
circus. Red ink should be used sparingly at any time, but 
there are times when it should not be used at all. In com- 
bination with some darker color for overprinting on bor- 
ders, catch lines, etc., it is sometimes very effective, but it 
is a dangerous thing to handle at best, and it should be con- 
sidered only when something ‘‘ screaming ’”’ is desired. 


THE Crandall Press, of Rockford, Illinois, send me a 
booklet which they call ‘‘The Red Book.’’ This is the 


introduction : 
APOLOGY. 


In England it is the custom, when matters of 
great importance are under discussion, to issue an 
official book containing all information on the subject. 
It is called the ‘* Blue Book.” We have a matter that 
we consider of great importance, and we present it to 
you in ** The Red Book.” 
Manifestly this is meant to be informing and at the same 
time suggestive. But to anyone unfamiliar with the matter 
of which it speaks it tells nothing, and to anyone who does 
know, it says nothing that appears germane. It should 
have said, ‘‘In the English Parliament it is the custom,” 
etc. On the other hand, the ‘‘apology”’ does not tell why 
the Crandall Press call their little book ‘‘ The Red Book ’’— 
why not The Blue Book, if they have a matter of importance 
to present? The point I wish to make is this: In writing a 
booklet about your business, or anyone’s business, always 
say just what you want to say, and never fail to drive your 
point home in an obvious fashion, that alone will give your 
reader an impression, and the deeper the impression the 
better you have realized your aim. There are several other 
things with which I want to find a little fault in this ‘‘ Red 
Book.’’ It says on one page: 
3rain product has demonstrated two things : 
1. PROGRESSION. 
2. PROFIT. 
Both are desirable in your business. 

You can’t make a locomotive go faster by greasing the track. 
What does this mean? I suppose the writer meant to say 
that brains in business meant progression and profit. And 
you must have them in a business in order to make it a suc- 
cess, because a business without brains will soon fall behind 
and goto smash. The writer had the germ of a good point 
there, but he failed to drive it home. He wanted to be too 
epigrammatic and terse, and he took out all the necessary 
words. He knew what he wanted to say, but he did not say 
it —and that is a fault with a great many advertisers; they 
know their goods so well, they think everybody does. But 
what the writer of the above expression means I cannot see. 
He evidently wants to convey the idea that the Crandall 
Press supplies brains to business men in need of them, but 
I think that is a pretty risky proposition to make so bluntly 
to the average business man; and by the last line I gather 
that the writer would warn business men misapplying their 
energies, but the connection between the first and last lines I 
confess is beyond me. The other portions of the booklet are 
sometimes a little lacking in grammatical construction, but 
unless very marked, such slips do not materially detract 
from an advertisement, except that it may be contended that 
a good printer should have a good proofreader — a conten- 
tion with which Iam not disposed to quarrel. The press- 
work on the booklet is not good, the ink is badly distributed, 
the pages being too gray for good effect. 

I NOTICE in the mass of commercial work that lies before 
me scores of ‘‘rule arrangements,’’ the whole letter or bill 
head in many instances being taken up by experiments in 
rulework. For oneI do not like it. Rulework is effective 
when simple effects are aimed at. But the very mechanical 
difficulties in rulework are against grace in complicated 
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designs. A piece of printing should be like a well-planned, 
or, as the artist calls it, ‘‘composed,’’ picture— it should 
“hang”? together —that is, its parts should make a sym- 
metrical whole. All the border should not be in one corner, 
with nothing, like an illustration or a design, to balance it, 
on the other side. These points about display are all com- 
prehended within my remark about the pleasing impres- 
sion. Your compositor who understands that what may be 
a difficult feat in rule display may not be pleasing to the 
sense of artistic display, is more valuable to your business 
than the man who can design you a speaking likeness of the 
office cat in brass rule. I think Mr. Gross has broken this 
rule of display in his circular ‘‘Good Work and Right 
Prices.’? But Mr. Gross uses what he recommends others 
to use, lots of printers’ ink, and with a little more care in 
the way he solicits he’ll score a hit. 

HERE is what I consider a good business producer : 

I hand you herewith a late specimen of the Trow 
Company’s work. It speaks for itself, and does not 
need any fulsome praise to indicate its merits as a 
typographical production. I once again wish to call 
your attention to this Company’s ability to turn out 
work which is of the very best character, and also to 
my willingness to offer services in the way of sugges- 
tion and advice. I can very often crystallize the 
ideas of those who wish to have printed matter of a 
unique and special character, and who do not know 
just howto put those ideas into intelligible form for 
reproduction. Such advice and suggestion are yours 
for the asking, without charge. All I wish is an 
opportunity to make you an estimate on printing you 
may have in prospect — books, catalogues, pamphlets, 
or circulars, whether in quantities of five hundred or 
one million. The plant of the Trow Company is large 
enough and well enough equipped to undertake and 
execute with satisfaction an order of any size or char- 
acter. I await your favors, 
WILL C. TURNER. 
Mr. Turner is connected with the Trow Print, New York. 
The booklet he speaks of is just what he says itis. It isan 
exceedingly handsome affair, and is issued by The Plant 
System to advertise their train service between New York 
and Florida. The cover is a new rough-surfaced fiber paper 
in olive green, with the title printed in gold, and the body of 
the booklet is printed in terra cotta on heavy enameled 
golden yellow book, with Jenson type, illustrations in dark 
green. The effect is most charming, the illustrations are 
vell executed, and the presswork is irreproachable. The 
booklet is tied with golden yellow silk thread. This speci- 
men is one of the most pleasing I have seen in a long time. 

Messrs. CHARLES D. Brown & Co., 156-158 Congress 
street, Boston, Massachusetts, United States agents, have 
sent me a copy of a booklet they recently issued, entitled 
* Alton Mill, the Home of Handmade Paper.’’ The booklet 
is bound in buff laid handmade paper, a sample of Alton 
Mill’s output. The type arrangement of the cover is modest 
ind in the best of taste. The impression is rather uneven, 
iowever. The body of the booklet is printed on enameled 
book —I should have used Alton Mills all through, even if I 
1ad been compelled to use line instead of half-tone illustra- 
ions; the ad. would have been materially strengthened. 
Che reading matter is set entirely in French Old Style, with 
italic sidenotes. The illustrations are from indifferent 
photographs, full of reflected lights. The reading matter of 
the book tells all about the Alton Mills, and how the paper 
is made, how it is put up, and what it sells for. The book- 
let should prove an effective method of advertising the Alton 
Mill’s product. 

I wisH readers of this department would send me for 
review, next month, examples of folder and catalogue work. 
Remember, this department is to be of use to every printer 
and advertiser in the country. Any questions that you have 
to ask relative to publicity matters in which printers’ ink is 
concerned, ask them, and we'll talk about them, 


A GOOD MAKE-UP, 

Anyone in need of a good make-up is confidently referred 
to Mr. Blank, an evidence of whose skill is shown herewith. 
The following impromptu verses were prepared by an ad- 
mirer of THE INLAND PRINTER when he first saw the gentle- 
man’s impersonation. It is suggestive that he has signed 
his verses ‘‘Zero.’’ Perhaps he found it was a cold day. 
Eh? 


PORTRAIT OF MR. BLANK AS AN IMPERSONATOR OF MISS BLANK. 
THE COQUETTE. 

When I saw your beauty bright 
*Neath the glow 

Of the incandescent light 

At the ball, that witching night, 
Do you know 

That the charms of your arms 
And your smile 

Seemed a glimpse of Paradise ; 

Yet your dimples and your smiles 
Were all guile. 


Ah, I thought that moment blest — 
The perfume 
Of the blossoms on your breast, 
As it heaved and sank to rest, 
Made the room 
Like a bower; and your power, 
Sweet and strong, 
Drew me swiftly to your side, 
As I stemmed the swelling tide 
Of the throng. 


But, unfairest of the fair, 

Cold as stone, 
Thou didst leave me standing there 
In a frenzy of despair, 

All alone. 
Ah, the wiles of your smiles 

Broke my heart ; 
So adieu, dear, cruel belle ; 
Take thy victim’s fond farewell, 

We must part. 

** ZERO.” 





THE INLAND PRINTER is delightful, and ‘‘ knocks ”’ any- 
thing we have in printers’ journals on this side of the horse 
pond.— William Hacket, Observer Office, Peterhead, Scotland. 
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A WESTERN ARTIST— THOMAS H. GUPTILL. 
BY F. PENN. 

HE subject of this sketch, Mr. Thomas H. Guptill, 

furnishes an example of what can be accomplished, 

without skilled instruction, by observing the meth- 
ods of the best illustrators of today as seen in the daily 
press of Chicago, New York and San Francisco, and the 
weekly and monthly illustrated publications of this coun- 
try. Mr. Guptill was born in Maine in 1868, and went to 
the State of Washington with his parents in 1884. Asa boy 
he evinced considerable talent with the pencil, and the 
master of the public school which he attended, perceiving 
the boy’s bent, allowed him to devote two hours each week 
to drawing. The birds, dogs and pigs created at those 
times were varied and fearful to look upon, but the work 
served to direct the boy’s thoughts to 
matters of art. After going to Puget 
Sound, however, he began active life 
in a sawmill, followed by a number 
of years’ service as clerk in the mill 
company’s store, during which time 
drawing was entirely neglected and 
young Guptill came to look upon 
artists as emaciated creatures who 
worked in musty garrets and sub- 
sisted on dry crusts or, at best, a 
diet of beer and sandwiches. Com- 
ing to Seattle in 1892, he acted as 
bookkeeper for different firms and 
devoted his evenings to work at the 
Olympic Sketch Club, an organiza- 
tion formed among young men of 
the city who were desirous of im- 
proving their talent for drawing. 
Mr. Guptill’s improvement, under 
this practice, was so rapid that he 
decided to follow art as a profes- 
sion, and in the summer of 1894 he 
formed a partnership with Mr. Ed- 
ward Curtis and up to January of 
this year conducted a photo-engrav- 
ing business, when he retired from 
the firm in order to pursue his stud- 
ies at the Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Art, at San Francisco. During the 
past two and one-half years Mr. 
Guptill has done much creditable 
designing and illustrating, and we 
present a number of his pen sketches 
in connection with this article. One 
who can accomplish so much by his own efforts and obser- 
vation may fairly be expected to produce meritorious work 
under proper instruction. 


DRAWN BY 
THOMAS H. GUPTILL. 





DON’T WORRY ABOUT THE EDITOR—HE’LL 
GET ON. 
It takes money to run a newspaper.—.Sa/nt 
Fohn (Kan.) News. 

What an exaggeration; what a whopper. It has been 
disproved a thousand times; it is a clear case of airy fancy. 
It doesn’t take money to run a newspaper. It can run with- 
out money. It is not a business venture. It is a charitable 
institution, a begging concern, a highway robber. <A news- 
paper is the child of the air, a creature of a dream. It can 
go on and on, and any other concern would be in the hands 
of a receiver and wound up with cobwebs in the windows. 

It takes wind to run a newspaper ; it takes gall to runa 
newspaper. It takes a scintillating, acrobatic imagination 
and a half dozen white shirts, and a railroad pass to run a 
newspaper. But money — heavens to Betsy and six hands 


round, who ever needed money in conducting a newspaper ! 
Kind words are the medium of exchange that do the busi- 
ness for the editor —kind words and church social tickets. 
When you see an editor with money, watch him. He’ll be 
paying his bill and disgracing his profession. Never give 
money to an editor. Make him trade it out. He likes to 
swap. 

Then when you die, after having stood around for years 
and sneered at the editor and his little jim-crow paper, be 
sure and have your wife send in for three extra copies by 
one of your weep- 
ing children, and —_—<— 
when she reads 
the generous and 
touching notice 
about you, fore- 
warn her to neg- 
lect to send 15 
cents to the edi- 
tor. It would 
overwhelm him. 
Money is a cor- 
rupting thing. 
The editor knows 
it, and what he 
wants is your 
heartfelt thanks. 
Then he can 
thank the print- 
ers and they can 
thank their gro- 
cers. 

Take your job- 
work to the job 
office, and then 
come and ask for 
half rates for the 
church notices. Get your lodge ietter-heads and stationery 
printed out of town, and then flood the editor with beautiful 
thoughts in resolutions of respect and cards of thanks. 
They make such spicy reading, and when you pick it up 
filled with these glowing and vivid mortuary articles, you 
are so proud of your little local paper. 

But money — scorn the filthy thing. Don’t let the pure, 
innocent editor know anything about it. Keep that for sor- 
did tradespeople who charge for their wares. The editor 
gives his bounty away. The Lord loves a cheerful giver. 
He’ll take care of the editor. Don’t worry about the editor. 
He has a charter from the State to act as doormat for the 
company. He will get the paper out somehow; and stand 
up for the town and whoop it up for you when you run for 
office, and lie about your pigeontoed daughter’s tacky wed- 
ding, and blow about your big-footed sons when they geta 
four-dollar-a-week job, and weep over your shriveled soul 
when it is released from your grasping body, and smile at 
your giddy wife’s second marriage. Don’t worry about the 
editor —he’ll get on. The Lord knows how—but some- 
how.— Emporia Gazette. 
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THE KELMSCOTT PRESS AND MORRIS REVIVAL. 


Publishers and printers have shown a desire to return to 

simpler and earlier standards of taste, and in the choice 
and arrangement of the 
type to take a leaf out of 
the book of some of the 
early professors of the 
craft. There has been 
a passion for tall copies 
and handmade paper; 
for delicate bindings, 
and first editions. 
The last six or seven 
years have been remark- 
able for a pronounced 
revival of activity and 
interest in the art of the 
printer and the deco- 
rative illustrator, the 
papermaker, the binder, 
and all the crafts con- 
nected with the produc- 
tion of tasteful and 
ornate books. 

In the dark ages, between the mid-nineteenth century 
and the early eighties, one or two printers or publishers of 
taste have from time to time attempted to 
restrain the wild excesses of the trade- 
printer, with his terribly monotonous 
novelties in fonts of type alternately 
shouting or whispering, anon in the 
crushing and aggressive heaviness of 
block capitals, and now in the attenu- 
ated droop of italics. Sad havoc has 
been played with the decorative dignity 
of the page, indeed, as well as with the 
form and breed of roman and gothic 
letters; one might have imagined that 
some mischievous printer’s devil had 
thrown the apple of discord among the 
letters of the alphabet, so ingeniously 
ugly were so many modern so-called 
‘fancy ’’ types. . There have been 
printers such as Mr. Daniel, at Oxford, 
and De Vinne, at New York, who have 
from different points of view brought 
care and selection to the choice of type 
and the printing of books, and have 
adapted or designed type. 

But the field for extensive artistic 

experiment in these directions was tol- 
erably clear when Mr. William Morris 
turned his attention to printing, and, in 
1891, founded the Kelmscott Press. 
So far as I am aware, he has been the 
first to approach the craft of practical 
printing from the point of view of the 
irtist. A long and distinguished prac- 
tice as a designer in other matters of 
decorative art brought him to the nice 
questions of type design, its place upon 
the page, and its relation to printed 
rnament and illustration, peculiarly 
well equipped. 

The Kelmscott roman type (‘‘golden’’) 
perhaps rather suggests that it was de- 
signed to anticipate and provide against 
the demand of readers or book fanciers 
who could stand nothing else than 
roman, while the heart of the printer 
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really hankered after black letter. But compare this 
‘‘golden’”’ type with most modern lower-case fonts, up to 
the date of its use, and its advantages both in form and 
substance are remarkable. Modern type, obeying, I sup- 
pose, a resistless law of evolution, had reached, especially 
with American printers, the last stage of attenuation. The 
type of the Kelmscott Press is an emphatic and practical 
protest against this attenuation; just as its bold black and 
white ornaments and decorative wood cuts in open line are 
protests against the undue thinness, atmospheric effect, and 
diaphanous vignetting by photographic process and tone- 
block of much modern illustration, which may, indeed, 
illustrate, but does not ornament, a book. The paper, too, 
handmade, rough-surfaced and tough, is in equally strong 
contrast to the shiny, hot-pressed, machine-made paper, 
hitherto so much in vogue for the finer kinds of printing, 
and by which it alone became possible. The two kinds— 
the two ideals of printing —are as far apart as the poles. 
Those who like the smooth and thin will not like the bold 
and rough; but it looks as if the Kelmscott standard had 
marked the turn of the tide, and that, judging from the 
signs of its influence upon printers and publishers gener- 
ally, the feeling is running strongly in that direction. This 
is the more remarkable since the Kelmscott books are not 
issued at ‘‘ popular prices,’’ are limited in number, and for 
the most part are hardly for the general reader.— From 
“The Decorative Illustration of Books,’ by Walter Crane. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 

THE linotype goes ‘‘marching on.’’ Eight machines 
have just been placed in the London cho, an evening daily. 

THE London Chronicle has its own papermaking plant, 
and obtains its pulp and sulphides in the forests of Norway. 

A TECHNICAL typographic school at Milan, Italy, gives 
courses of instruction for compositors, pressmen and book- 
binders. 

THE Imperial or Government Printing Office, of Berlin, 
employs 1,400 persons, of which only 169 are compositors 
and proofreaders. 

AN article entitled ‘‘ The Illustrating Industries in Amer- 
ica’’ appeared in a recent number of the Revue des Arts 
Graphiques, of Paris. 

THE Russian and French lithographers celebrated the 
centenary of Senefelder’s invention to the extent of ex- 
changing congratulatory telegrams of a cordial and fraternal 
character. 

THE Typographische Jahrbiicher, of Leipsic, describes 
in its last number the new process of photo-etching called 
‘‘Tsotypie,’’ mentioned under ‘‘ Process Engraving Notes’’ 
in the March issue. 

THE French government, through its Minister of Com- 
merce and Industry, bestows each month a certain number 
of prize medals to workmen. Several printers, compositors 
and pressmen are usually among the recipients. 

THE Bulletin de L’ Imprimerie, of Paris, is a sheet of 
four pages with cover, issued monthly and filled with inter- 
esting bits of information and current news. A recent 
supplement gives an excellent specimen of French photo- 
chromatic work in three colors, made by the Lyons Society 
of Photo-Chromo-Gravure. 

THE city of Paris has established at the Estienne Mu- 
nicipal School a free technical course of instruction for 
the benefit of workmen and apprentices in the bookmaking 
industries. Some of the subjects treated are ‘‘ stereotyping 
and electrotyping, presswork—typographic and_litho- 
graphic, bookbinding and gilding, the history of books,”’’ etc. 

THE Royal Academy of Fine Arts and Industrial Art 
School, at Leipsic, offers extended courses in the fine arts 
of bookmaking and illustration, in typographic drawing 
for printers, in book ornamentation, in the preparation of 
illustrations according to the principles of art and technic, 
in lithography, xylography, etching and photo-mechanical 
processes. 

Mr. G. WALKER, Wakefield, England, has patented a 
new arrangement for the users of large-size wooden type for 
printing posters, etc. It consists in making the types in 
sections, which, when put together, form the complete types. 
Some of the sections are common to a number of types. By 
this arrangement a printer may have a line as long or as 
condensed as he pleases. 

THE governors of the St. Bride Foundation Institute 
announce a number of special prizes (in addition to the 
prizes in money, silver and bronze medals, and certificates 
of merit offered by the City and Guilds of London Institute), 
which are to be given to compositors, machine and press 
men, lithographers, collotypists, and for freehand drawing. 
—London Stationery World. 

WILLIAM Morris left a personal estate valued at $275,000, 
the bulk of which is bequeathed to his relatives, by a 
will bearing date September 9, 1896. His wife, Mrs. Jane 
Morris, Mr. Sydney Carlyle, and Mr. F. S. Ellis, are 
appointed executors. The manuscripts of his already pub- 
lished works are left to Mr. Ellis, with a provision that the 
copyrights may be disposed of by the trustees. 

THE International Congress of Editors, which met in 
Paris for the first time last June, will hold its second session 


at Brussels during the exposition of 1897. The Belgian 
Publishers’ Association, whose president is an eminent 
editor and also, by the way, an alderman of Brussels, will 
receive the visiting editors. The programme is now being 
prepared and will treat all of the technical questions; also 
literary and artistic copyright and newspaper management. 

A SERIES of illustrated articles on the origin and history 
of the book is running in the current numbers of Z’/mpri- 
merie, The author, M. Charles Gravier, shows the develop- 
ment of alphabets from the ancient hieroglyphs, and in 
succeeding chapters takes up the book before printing, the 
invention of printing, book illustration, binding, etc. The 
articles give a valuable historical résumé in which printers 
and book lovers will be interested. 

A NEw type case has been devised by a typefounder in 
Madrid. It is larger and contains considerably more com- 
partments than the ordinary form of case, for besides the 
letters, there are logotypes for all ordinary combinations in 
regular use. It is claimed for this case that the compositor 
can do one-third more work with it than with an ordinary 
case — effecting, of course, a considerable saving.—/aper 
Digest and Progressive Printer. 

ALUMINUM plates, according to the Journal des Arts, are 
replacing stone as a lithographic material in Germany, 
Austria and America. ‘‘ Algraphie,’’ as the new process is 
called, is a new invention by M. Josef Scholz, of Mayence. 
It has been a great success in Germany, where the painter 
Hans Thoma is persuading the artists on stone to adopt 
aluminum. In Holland, the aquafortist Carel Storm van 
S’Gravesande has issued the last series of his lithographs 
of Hamburg by algraphy. 

THE administration of the International Exposition of 
Brussels, 1897, offers a series of prizes ranging from $50 to 
$100 for manuscripts or exhibits treating of technical and 
artistic questions of printing and bookmaking. Some of 
the subjects offered for contest are: ‘‘ The best practical 
method of producing photo-relief blocks for printing in 
black or in colors’’; ‘‘ The cheapest and most rapid process 
for newspaper illustration ’’; ‘‘ The manufacture of colored 
inks not altered by exposure ’’; ‘‘ Is the typesetting machine 
advantageous from a typographic point of view, and for this 
purpose what is the best machine?’’; ‘‘A manual of typog- 
raphy, simple, practical and at a low price, enabling both 
workman and apprentice to inform himself in the elements 
of his trade’’; ‘‘ To show by a collection of de luxe bind- 
ings the progress achieved in bookbinding, both by copying 
of early models and by the creation of modern styles’’; and 
other questions of interest to the printer and publisher. 

THE ‘‘Imprimerie Nationale,’’ or Government Printing 
Office of France, was founded February 2, 1620, by Louis 
XIII., at the instigation of Cardinal de Richelieu. The 
office was installed in the Louvre, and issued all the edicts, 
decrees, letters patent, etc., of the king, as well as many 
religious and literary works. The official printers were 
made paid officers of his household, with hereditary rights, 
so that in 1687 a widow of the chief printer was placed in 
charge, and later other women became superintendents. In 
1692, upon the order of Louis XIV., Greek and Roman fonts 
were made for the establishment, and in 1722 the Duke of 
Orleans added a complete font of Chinese and Hebrew char- 
acters. A few years later the punches and matrices of 
Syrian and Samaritan alphabets were acquired. In 1773 a 
set of vignettes, costing 100,000 livres, was purchased and 
remained in use until 1820, when they were replaced by 
more modern ones. During the troublous times of the Revo- 
lution, the office led a nomadic existence, first setting up in 
one public building and then another. In 1793 it was domi- 
ciled in the Bank of France, under the title ‘‘Imprimerie de 
la Republique.’’ In 1808 it was transferred to the former 
palace of the Cardinal Rohan.—Z’/mprimerie. 
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NOTES ON JOB COMPOSITION. 
BY ED S. RALPH. 


Under this head will appear, each month, suggestive comment on 
the composition of jobwork, advertisements, etc. Specimens for this 
department must be clearly printed in black ink on white paper, and 
rnailed to this office, flat, marked plainly, ‘‘RALPH.”’ 

W. S. OsporNn, secretary and manager Hill Printing 
Company, Eustis, Florida, whose work we have commented 
in before in this department, sends a pamphlet cover, No. 1, 

r criticism. The design is tasty and artistic, but it has 
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this fault: ‘Poultry Supplies” is a trifle weak. The fleurs 
de lis are out of place on a catalogue cover of this class. Be 
careful of your ornamentations and do not use them unless 
they are appropriate. Herein lies a grave problem, and 
we give you this pointer in order that it may put you on 
the right track. 

THE INLAND Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan, sends its 
business card, which was done in five printings, for criti- 
cism. The card is delicate and artistic both in composition 
and presswork. 

W. W. WHETSTONE, with the Republican, Cherryville, 
Kansas, sends a business card, designed by him, for criti- 
cism. It isan artistic creation, and has its good and bad 
features. To have made the card what it should be, the fol- 
lowing changes are necessary: Place the words ‘‘ All who 
try the ‘Red Cross’ like it,’’ in the upper left-hand corner ; 
drop firm name and balance of wording down nearer center. 
The customer should by all means have had the cross worked 
inred. This is all that lays the card open to criticism. The 
reason for this is that the wording does not ‘“ group”’ 
properly with the word ‘‘ Cigars.”’ 

R. H. Duppy, with the Thomson Printing Company, 
Philadelphia, sends an interesting package of specimens 
for review. The blotters are very artistic, and the color 
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schemes good. Too much work on page ad. of Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad. On the page ad. of H. Muhr’s Sons the com- 
position is excellent, but the color scheme kills the ad. The 
title-page of the Ideal Combination Bookcase is good, as is 
also the title-page of ‘‘An Allegory and Three Essays.’’ 
Another artistic piece of composition is the cover-page 
“Instructions for Knitting Bicycle and Golf Stockings.”’ 

FRED H. Camp, Manly, Iowa, says this department is of 
much interest to him, and sends six samples of commercial 
work, which he set in one day, and also made the jobs ready 
on press. We consider this a good day’s work. The work 
is very good, indeed, and shows originality. In our opin- 
ion, it is bad form to ornament a script. 

WINTHROP GRANT, of the Charlesbank Press, Newton, 
Massachusetts, incloses his business card for criticism. To 
improve the composition, set the matter thus: In the upper 
left-hand corner place, in very small type, the two names. 
In the center of the card place ‘‘Charlesbank Press”’ in 
type same size as that now employed; directly underneath 
this line place ‘‘The Times”’ in very small type; then in 
12-point type of medium heavy face put the words ‘‘ Job 
Printing’’; in lower right-hand corner put ‘‘ Newton, 
Massachusetts,’’ in about 8-point. 

A. E. Patron, with the Woodbine (Iowa) Chronicle, says: 
“‘T take the liberty of submitting for your criticism a few 
samples of jobwork done by me in the various offices in 
which I have worked. Should, in your opinion, ‘a rubber 
stamp be artistic in comparison,’ I should be better pleased 
to know it than go on thinking they are very good. I have 
had the pleasure of reading THE INLAND PRINTER only a 
short time, and I find it almost indispensable, and I will 
not be without it again. Its criticisms are so honest and 
candid, its advice to young printers better than any I have 
ever seen. In fact, it is sofar ahead of these ‘$5 per annum’ 
publications that it seems strange that they have any sub- 
scribers at all, after one has once seen THE INLAND 
PRINTER.’’ Your work is not of the ‘‘rubber stamp’”’ 
variety, and it compares very favorably with the commercial 
printing of today. 

F. B. EstaBROOK, printer, Marlboro, Massachusetts, says 
he enjoys studying this department, and sends some samples 
for criticism, and also asks for suggestions to improve 
his own stationery—a bill-head and a note-head. The 
‘Bicycle Inn’’ bill-head could be improved very much if 
you would construct it upon these lines: Let the top por- 
tion, including name, remain as it now is; make ‘‘To”’ and 
‘“*Dr.’? much smaller. Take the two lines, ‘‘ Bicycles to let 
and for sale’’ and ‘‘ All kinds of repairing promptly done,”’ 
and set them in 10-point Jenson caps immediately in the 
center under ‘‘ Bicycle Inn,’’ which last line you should 
move to the center of the heading. Now, in very small-faced 
type, at the extreme right side of measure, in about three 
lines, set the matter relating to the French teacher. To bal- 
ance this, place at the left side the words ‘‘ Orders left here 
for teaching ’’ and ‘‘ Telephone Connections.’’ It will pay 
you to reset this job on these lines, if for nothing more than 
practice, because you will then demonstrate, in a practical 
way, the lesson here intended, and you will not be likely to 
miss an opportunity for a nicely constructed and evenly 
balanced job again. The way the job is now, it is all 
crowded, even proper leading being excluded, presumably 
for want of space. The plan suggested will leave you 
plenty of room. Now for your bill-head: We do not fancy 
the style of making either the firm name flush to the right 
or the business flush to the right, or vice versa, because it 
makes the heading look lop-sided. It would be better to let 
the top portion of your bill-head remain as it is, moving the 
firm name to center of space. Underneath the name, in direct 
center, set ‘‘Steam Book and Job Printing ’’ in two lines, 
taking the first three words for the first line, and the last 
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two for the second line, setting them, say, in 14-point Jenson 
caps; now, in 8-point Jenson place the words “ Ball and 
Society Printing ’’ flush to the left, and your street address 
set in same type, flush to the right. It would not bea bad 
plan to work the two lines underneath your name in red at 
the same time that you print the cut. This would improve 
it very much. Take out the second mention of ‘‘ bookwork ”’ 
and substitute something else in its stead. One mention of 
it is sufficient. Your note-head is peculiar and has a num- 
ber of bad points. We think it would look well set after 
this style: Move the cut down to center of heading; under 
this, in about 12-point Jenson, one word just under the other, 
place ‘“‘ Artistic Printing.’’ Now in light-face small type 
group the other reading matter in panels, so as to make a 
perfect balance. Set the date line much smaller, as it is 
now the most prominent part of the heading. The employ- 
ment of the pointers above and below one of the panels, as 
you now have it, is bad. Don’t use borders around the 
panels when you reconstruct the note-head. An appropriate 
ornament or two would be all right, especially if worked in 
a nice tint. Avoid extra-condensed letters. Your presswork 
is excellent, and some of your composition is very good. 

STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, Frankfort, Kentucky: 
We consider your No. 3 blank note the best specimen of 
composition, although the wording is not what it should be 
in that case. The words ‘‘ Value received ’’ should be in 
the next line after ‘“‘dollars.’’ Make this change, dropping 
the rest of the matter down about twelve points, and move 
the words ‘‘ of Frankfort, Kentucky,’’ to the center of middle 
line, and you will have good form and an excellent job. 


PATTERSON, Progressive Printer, Benton Harbor, Michi- 
gan, sends us some samples which show conclusively that he 
is all his title implies. His work is certainly progressive 
and of no ordinary kind. Worthy of particular mention 
are the cards of Dunbar & Reich and the pamphlet cover of 
Benton Harbor Nurseries. We have no suggestions to offer 
Mr. Patterson. 


A. A. STEWART, Salem, Massachusetts, sends a bill-head, 
No. 2, for criticism. We consider this a good bill-head, of 
In work designed and set on this plan, it 


original design. 
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letter-head, while the Tudor Black design is the more artis- 
tic of the two, yet the one set in Elandkay is the more prac- 
tical. Both are very neat. We would not advise the use of 
such heavy ornaments as you employ on some of your com- 
mercial stationery, as is evidenced on the Science Associa- 
tion letter-head. Your work has a good balance and shows 
a proper attention to details. 

Louis HirsH, Book and Job Printer, Chillicothe, Miss- 
ouri, sends for criticism a reset double-column advertise- 
ment, which was reconstructed by him. Mr. Hirsh has 
this to say: ‘I think THE INLAND PRINTER is doing lots of 
good to printers generally through its columns of criticism, 
and I am willing to take a ‘roast’ if I deserve it. I am 
satisfied that THE INLAND PRINTER will not ‘roast’ anyone 
if they do not deserve it; and if they do deserve it, it will 
do them good, as it shows them wherein their work is 
faulty.’’ We appreciate these good words, and the spirit 
especially in which they were written. The copy from 
which Mr. Hirsch set his ad. was anything but good, and 
the compositor who originally set it used too many faces of 
type, his body type was too large, and effective ‘‘ whiting 
out’’ was ignored. Then, too, we think there was a mis- 
conception of the proper display of the ‘‘telling ’’ or ‘‘ trade- 
getting’’ wording. We see that you have avoided the errors 
spoken of above and we regard your ad. as the correct inter- 
pretation of what the advertiser-intended to convey. 


Woop B. PEMBERTON, Columbia, Missouri, with E. W. 
Stephens, sends us a parcel of newspaper ads. set by him. 
The ads. are mostly page size, but in the collection are many 
smaller ones. There isn’t a poor ad. in the lot. They are 
all first-class, up-to-date examples, and Mr. Stephens is 
most fortunate in having so capable a man as Mr. Pem- 
berton. The ads. are mostly set in French Old Style, with 
plenty of white space, which throws out the display in a 
most satisfactory manner. 

O. D. HANSELL, Lennox, South Dakota, sends two sam- 
ples of cards for criticism. The card of J. W. Dunn is 
extremely neat, well-balanced and harmonious. We cannot 
say your color card is good. The scheme is bad, inharmoni- 
ous and looks very amateurish. This is not said to wound 
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is, in our opinion, advisable to omit the punctuation marks. 
In this instance we would have omitted commas after J. L. 
Lougee, street, furniture and upholstery; also periods after 
carriages and square. 

MELVIN Z. REMSBURGH, with the University Courier 
Press, University, post office, Los Angeles, California, has 
many good things to say of THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
incidentally mentions that he is studying drawing and 
designing at the University near where he resides. This 
will do you an immense amount of good. Mr. Remsburgh 
submits samples of his work which are excellent and show 
that he has artistic talent. In regard to the Stabler & Mort 
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your feelings, but to put you on the right track. Color 
schemes should not be attempted by anyone without they 
have something to do it with, and not then unless they have 
a good idea of it. Simplicity is the one thing essential to 
good work on this line. Elaboration, as a rule, should be 
shunned. The trouble with most printers in color work is 
that they try how many loud colors they can use. Geta 
knowledge of colors before using them. 

MyrtTEN T. SMITH, with L. Pease & Co., Hartford, Con- 
necticut, says he is‘much pleased with this department and 
sends some of his samples for criticism. The best job in 
the lot is the card of J. E. Leitz, which, considering the 














amount of matter on it, is very tasty. The Mahl note-head 
is not good. You should have placed the first two lines in 
the center of heading, and then constructed the other read- 
ing matter in panels or sections at either side at top or bot- 
tom, with the exception of street address and telephone, 
which could have been placed in the center under second 
‘ine. Be careful not to give your work a top-heavy appear- 
ince. You should not be afraid to deviate from the exact 
irrangement of your customers’ copy. 

A. R. ANDREWS, foreman Daily News Job Department, 
Batavia, New York, sends a large and varied package of his 
commercial work for criticism and review. The specimens 
were neatly and conveniently arranged and assorted. This 
was a very interesting collection and comprised almost 
everything in the commercial line. Conspicuous in the 
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sample is the advertising matter of the Daily News, con- 
taining some of the best prepared and most judicious adver- 
tising of a newspaper that we have ever seen, and it shows 
very clearly that the gentleman who handles the business 
helm of the Mews understands his work thoroughly, and 
also that he has a very able assistant, who gets out his 
printing in a manner which cannot fail to bring in results. 
We regret that most of this work was in colors, otherwise 
we would have reproduced some of it. However, we will 
reproduce the firm’s bill-head, No.3. It was worked in two 
colors, red and black, and made an exceedingly good effect, 
with a small amount of labor. The heavy ornament, to- 
gether with the matter inside the border, was in red, all the 
rest in black. The News’ New Year’s address is very 
artistic. This firm has a very modern equipment in all 
respects and the material is handled in a most creditable 
manner. 

JOHN W. Scort, with the Pioneer Publishing Company, 
Mandan, North Dakota, sends sample of statement-head for 
criticism. While the plan of this heading is good, it is too 
“‘blocky’’ or square, caused by making nearly every line 
flush. We think it would have helped the heading much to 
have set the name of publication in the center of line and 
placed the matter pertaining to job printing in a neat panel 
at upper left-hand corner of heading. 

G. A. Fox, foreman of the printing department of Milton 
Bradley & Co., Springfield, Massachusetts, sends a few 
samples of work for criticism. The specimens are all neat 
and well balanced. We do not fancy the color scheme on 
the red and green folder. 

FRANK LuSH, with The Examiner Printing Company, 
Peterborough, Ontario, sends a package of his everyday 
work for criticism, and says he is much pleased with the 
new department and wonders that it was not started before. 
The best constructed note-head is that of A. McDonald. 
We do not think the crowding evidenced on the Le Gros 
bill-head and the Foot & McWhinnie statement good. In 
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the Le Gros bill-head ‘‘ bought of’’ and ‘‘ wholesale and 
retail’? should be smaller, also the last two lines on this 
heading. Your advertisements are excellent and show that 
you thoroughly understand up-to-date methods in the com- 
position of ads. 

J. W. BLACKFORD, Cheboygan, Michigan.— The ink you 
have used on the S. L. Fishel card is an ordinary grade‘of 
ultramarine blue, and has the appearance of being ‘‘ coarse ”’ 
and thin. The trouble you had in making it a “‘clear’’ blue 
was undoubtedly due to this fact, coupled with an improperly 
washed press and rollers. After black ink has been used, 
it is necessary to have a very clean press in order to get cor- 
rect shades in colors. One washing is not sufficient. After 
the colored ink is on the press it is sometimes necessary to 
‘“‘wash up’’ two and three times. A little ordinary corn 
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starch thoroughly mixed with this ink would undoubtedly 
have helped it. The white ink is very hard to get satisfac- 
tory results with, and should be of a special grade, but a 
quantity of corn starch would have made it ‘‘lift’’ better. 
If the ink is very stiff, use a thin varnish to reduce it and 
then add the corn starch, mixing it thoroughly with an ink 
knife on an ink slab. Your composition is very good, as a 
whole. Your Oscar Lunden card is faulty. The “ pointer ”’ 
before the word ‘‘ with”’ is a very clumsy looking affair, the 
large ‘‘O”’ and “‘L.”’ are entirely too prominent, and the 
body type used on the card is much too large. 

H. A. BARNES, New York City, sends a large assortment 
of commercial work for criticism, and says: ‘‘I have been 
in the printing business for fourteen years, and can still say 
that my best ideas are obtained from THE INLAND PRINTER 
and from the masterly manner in which you treat specimens 
sent you.’’ There is not a bad job in the whole of this large 
collection. The only criticism we have to make is the use of 
ornamentation. On church work mural ornaments should 
be the rule. Study this feature of the art. You have used 
these ornaments correctly in the large folder of the Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church. 

CARLTON K. SMEED, with D. H. Arnold, Three Rivers, 
Michigan, sends some samples of commercial and general 
work for criticism and review. The Jenson blotter is an 
exceedingly neat job, as is also the application blank of 
Three Rivers Commandery, Knights Templar. The an- 
nouncement of Sheffield Car Company is neat and artistic. 
Your work is all good and up-to-date. We must here 
remind you that samples for reproduction must be clear 
proofs in black ink on white paper. 

CHARLES N. OATMAN, Massillon, Ohio, says he ‘‘ wants 
to be criticised as much as possible —it will do me good.”’ 
Bill-head of Ridgeway Burton Company is too black; 
should be lightened by the judicious use of light-face type. 
This plan would strengthen the main lines and help the job, 
which has a very heavy effect. Bill-head of Massillon City 
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Mills is too crowded —that is it is too ‘‘ bunchy.”’ ‘‘ Choice 
Winter Wheat”’ is too far away from the word ‘‘ Flour ”’ with 
which it was intended to be associated. Bill-head of Phil. 
J. Bernower is excellent. The other work is very good. A 
much lighter tint on your firm’s business card would help it 
and strengthen parts that now appear weak. 

E. A. G., Laconia, New Hampshire.—The Echo Cycle 
Club membership ticket is artistic and well done, both as to 
presswork and composition. Same may be said of News 
and Critic letter-head. Asarule you use too much border 
and fancy work on your stationery. In the George Tetreau 
bill-head you make a mistake by setting ‘‘ Standard Fashion 
Co.”? too prominent. This is a side issue to his business, 
which is that of a dry goods merchant. We observe that 
you did this to balance your job, but you must never sacri- 
fice good form and a proper conception in order to balance 
any job. 

F. M. CLAFLIN, foreman of the 7vibune Job Department, 
Fremont, Nebraska, says some very kind and encouraging 
things of THE INLAND PRINTER, and sends a very large 
package of commercial printing for review and criticism. 
The year book of the Fremont Woman’s Club, printed on 
fine deckle-edge stock, is very neat and artistic. The same 
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Plenty of white space is more to be desired than a crowded 
or a too “‘black”’’ job. No. 39, for nine impressions, the 
result was anything but satisfactory. Itis overdone. Two 
good contrast colors, with composition much simplified, 
would be a decided improvement. Do not spread your type 
all over the stock, as you did in this case. You need to 
adopt different plans for your work. Simplify them. No. 7, 
‘‘In account with’’ too large, too much space between 
‘*dealer in’’ and line above and below; last line crowded 
too near the bottom of heading and top line too close to top. 
Nos. 23, 35, 38 and 40 are very good. Set jobs from time to 
time and submit them in less bulky packages, say two or 
three at one time, and we will gladly criticise them any time. 
This will help you, we know. You will derive more benefit 
from it. 

THE TRIBUNE COMPANY, Warren, Ohio, sends samples 
for criticism and review. Your work is all of more than 
ordinary merit and shows artistic treatment in all depart- 
ments. Your blotter and envelope are especially artistic. 

WILL ENNIS, Marshalltown, Iowa, with the Reflector, 
submits samples of his ad. composition. Among the best 
country weekly ads. we have ever seen. Would do credit to 
any city daily. Paper is an eight-page weekly. Make-up 
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can also be said of the programme of the annual banquet of 
the High School Alumni Association. Your ‘‘Guide’’ cover 
is very good and well done. The ads. in the programme of 
the Nebraska Photographers’ Association are excellent. 
Your work is all good and up-to-date. We reproduce one 
of your blank checks, No. 4, because it is neat, conventional, 
and at the same time out of the ordinary. Messrs. Rarrick 
and Nehrbas deserve credit for their excellent presswork. 


L. M. Woop, with the Wayne County Press, Fairfield, 
Illinois, says THE INLAND PRINTER is his instructor, and 
that this department contains the greatest amount of prac- 
tical teaching he has as yet read. The work is all good, 
well balanced, neat and effective. Worthy of especial men- 
tion are: The card of Fairfield Lumber Company and letter- 
head of G. E. Daniels & Co. You deserve credit for your 
excellent presswork as well as composition. 


Ep N. CuNEo, Upper Sandusky, Ohio, sends forty speci- 
mens of his work for criticism and review. Thanks for 
your kind remarks. These samples are consecutively num- 
bered. We will refer to them as numbered, for your con- 
venience. Sorry that space forbids reviewing all the 
samples, because we could point out many things that would 
help your work. Your brother’s designing is quite clever 
and shows that he has good conceptions of art. Most of 
your work is too ‘‘loud.’’ You use too much large type. 
Do not try and take up the entire space of a heading. 


neatness itself, and shows that it has a splendid patronage 
from the advertisers, who undoubtedly realize that it pays 
to advertise in a paper where the ad. man uses his head as 
well as his hands. 


J. C. HARLAN, manager Cambridge Aaleidoscope, Cam- 
bridge, Nebraska, asks us to pass judgment on his business 
card and letter-head. Business card could be improved by 
setting the words ‘‘ Cambridge, Nebraska,”’ in smaller type 
and taking out one lead between the two main lines. The 
letter-head is very good, indeed, for that class of work. 


F. L. JoHNsoN, Corunna, Michigan, sends a large parcel 
of his commercial work for criticism and review, accom- 
panying it with a portrait of himself and a friend printer, 
whose name is unknown to us, because no communication 
accompanied the package. These two printers are studying 
the pages of the February INLAND PRINTER. Thanks for 
the remembrance. The best piece of composition in the lot 
is the card of Charles Jackson, insurance, and this would 
have been much better had the border been left off from 
around the upper right-hand panel. We consider this an 
excellent specimen of forcible display, especially so in view 
of the vast amount of matter thereon. The Fourth of July 
menu card is quite unique. It has a firecracker tied to 
one corner with pieces of red, white and blue silk twist. 
The reception and banquet programme of Corunna Com- 
mandery is very good. One thing we see in your statement- 
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heads that we believe to be original, is the practice of setting 
‘in account with”’ in the center of the line above the firm 
name, in three lines, each word in the center directly 
beneath the other. This is a good idea, especially so when 
‘here is but very little matter on the heading. Your school 
olanks are also good. We do not like the use you make of 
in extra condensed letter, especially as the main line in a 
statement, bill-head or letter-head; for instance the state- 
nent of ‘‘The Corunna Journal.’’ The line was so short 
chat flourishes had to be used on each end to make the line 
f proper length. This is a bad practice, and has spoiled 
in otherwise good job. There is another feature of your 
work that we wish to point out. Take the Mason & Fox 
ietter-head and the D. R. Salisbury bill-head, and compare 
them. They are exactly the reverse as to treatment. In one 
the ‘*‘ Mason & Fox Furniture Co.” is set in 24-point regular 
De Vinne, and their line of goods—‘‘medium and low- 
priced bedroom suites’? —in 12-point condensed. This is 
The firm name is all right as it is, but the next line 
should be “‘ brought out’? more. The individual names of 
the company should be much less prominent. The Salisbury 
bill-head is the reverse of this. D. R. Salisbury should be 
more prominent, and the line of goods not so strong. 
‘‘ Office of ” and ‘‘ manufacturer of ’’ should be less promi- 
nent. If you will follow these suggestions you will see your 
work improve. There is a reason, or at least should be, for 
everything you do in this class of work, and in stationery 
the rule to follow is to make the firm name the prominent 
thing, and the line of goods handled secondary in impor- 
tance, but there should be a distinction, though not so great 
a one as noted. 


bad. 


PreTER HorMAn, ad. man on the Big Tri-Weeklies, Clin- 
ton, Iowa, sends a number of ads. set by him for criticism. 
We have only words of commendation for Mr. Hofman’s 


work. Strictly first-class, sensible newspaper ads. that 


cannot help but appeal to intelligent buyer and advertiser 
alike. 


AsA ForreEst, JR., printer and binder, Canton, South 
Dakota, thinks THE INLAND PRINTER is the biggest and 
best $2 investment a printer can make. Your work is very 
neat and shows good presswork. Balance and finish good. 
Be careful of your color combinations. You need to study 
this point. 

Hat MARCHBANKS & Co., printers, Ennis, Texas, sub- 
mit an artistically designed and embossed stock menu card, 
which they have converted to the use of advertising their 
business, enumerating in menu style everything they print. 
They accompany this menu card with an invitation printed 
in script type to partake of these enumerated specialties as 
occasion may demand. ‘The work is well done, but the idea 
is not new. 


IRA HALL, with the Pekin Valley News, Brownwood, 
Texas. Your work is very creditable as a whole, and shows 
that you have a good conception of effective printing. It is 
not a good plan to usea script letter and a shaded letter 
together for the main lines. It will be a good idea for you 
to study up on color work, judging from the bill-head of 
your firm. Your composition is all well balanced and fin- 
ished. 


From Lord & Thomas, newspaper advertising agents, 
Chicago, Illinois, six samples of advertisement composition. 
Three are for the Weir Plow Company, advertising Kingman 
implements. With the exception of the one set in Bradley, 
they are first-class, and the only fault with this one is that 
the word ‘“‘ Kingman ”’ is too small. Two sizes larger for the 
name with a 36-point ‘‘K’’ as a starter, and this would 
have been perfection. The other ads. are fine and show that 
Lord & Thomas have an ad. compositor who understands 
his business. 


PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.—Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents must be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

Wants RECIPE FOR MAKING ROLLERS.—J. L., of Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania, asks us for a formula for making roller 
composition. Answer.— See THE INLAND PRINTER for Jan- 
uary, page 437. 

His First ATTEMPT AT MAKING HIS OWN EMBOSSING 
Dies.— D. P. C., of Virden, Illinois, writes: ‘‘I send youa 
specimen of embossing done on a Gordon press. I used 
cardboard in making the overcast (female), and the letters 
that were cut from this cast (male) I pasted onto the platen 
of the press. I then fed the paper in the usual way, right 
over the letters, and when the overcast came down it raised 
the letters in embossed form. This is my first trial. Please 
let me know of any improvement you can _ suggest.” 
Answer.— Your first attempt iscreditable; but use a /hicker 
cardboard in future, and also even up the strength of your 
impression, so that all parts will show a uniformly embossed 
surface. 

WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE Cuts.— *‘ Nix,’’ of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, has sent us six pages of a small monthly 
which contains five half-tone illustrations, regarding which 
he says: ‘‘I want to ask the same question that J. H., of 
Baltimore, Maryland, asked in the December number, i. e., 
Please let me know why the plates don’t show up? I con- 
tend that it is bum work for a first-class office. The fault is 
not in the cuts— at least, I don’t think so. The press the 
sheet was printed on is new.’’ Answer.— Of the five cuts 
shown only two have been properly etched ; the others have 
been overetched, and thereby divested of their tones and 
reliefs. The cuts shown on pages 162 and 169 are simply 
bad —the former, vile. The letterpress on type and the two 
good plates is commendable, and fully indorses our opinion, 
that the man who printed these could have produced a better 
result if he had had well-made cuts instead of those shown. 

WANTS A REMEDY FOR TYPE WORKING OFF Its FEET.— 
J. M. K.,of Nashua, Iowa, asks: ‘‘ Can you tell me a remedy 
for type working off its feet? I am working an improved 
country Prouty press which we have had for a year. I was 
bothered some at first with this difficulty, but it suddenly 
disappeared, from no cause apparently, until last fall, when 
it has been worse than ever. We have worked the press with 
a heavy impression, and with a light impression, and have 
had the bed drop both hard and easy; but all to no pur- 
pose.’”? Answer.—In the absence of a copy of your paper, 
it is difficult to say what is probably wrong. Possibly you 
have added a new blanket-to the cylinder, or else increased 
its diameter by additional tympan, in which case you may 
have so overadded to its circumference that it is traveling at 
a different rate of speed than the bed will permit of. Look 
into this matter. If the bed is not rigidly supported, or is, 
in its construction, insufficiently strong to withstand the 
pressure necessary to do the work, then there must be some 
mechanical defect in the machine. Too thick a felt blanket 
on such machines has a tendency to spring the cylinder and 
bed when not nicely adjusted to type-height. Sometimes 
the lock-up, or the way the column rules meet the cylinder 
under impression, have much to do with type working off its 
feet. Let us hear from you again. 

CLEANING OFF BRONZE AND PRINTING ON ENVELOPES.— 
J. W., of Clarksville, Tennessee, writes: I want a remedy 
for cleaning off bronze applied to satin ribbon with a piece 
of cotton. I find that the bronze invariably adheres to the 
unprinted part of the ribbon and leaves a smeared look. I 
have used both black ink and gold sizing, but the result is 
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the same. How can I remedy this? I have no 
bronzing pad, only got cotton to apply and clean 
off bronze with. Also give me information about 
printing envelopes, with cut, on platen press. I 
have used blotter boards, also newspaper tympan 
rubbed down to a feather edge, but the cut prints 
with a streak through it, and have also tried over- 
laying with feather-edge overlay.”” Answer.— Do 
not take up too much bronze, at a time, on the 
cotton pad; use a little coarser bronze — but of good 
color—and dust off with clean wads of cotton or 
an old silk handkerchief. Shake out the pads and 
handkerchief to get rid of the accumulation of 
bronze. To print on envelopes, use a thin rubber 
blanket close to the iron face of the platen of press, 
or a medium thick piece of cloth goods, and draw 
over the blanket two or three sheets of soft book 
paper. An overlay to conform to the simgle-sheet 
portion of the back of the envelope overlap, a sta- 
tionary gauge, and perfect feeding to this gauge, 
will be found advantageous. 


INDIA RUBBER SHAVINGS FOR ROLLER COMPO- 
sITtion.—A. W., of Lexington, Kentucky, writes: 
“In the January issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
you publish various roller composition recipes. In 
one of them you advise the use of purified india 
rubber shavings. Will you kindly state where 
they can be procured, and by what process they 
are to be liquefied ?’’ Answer.—India rubber, 
properly called caoutchouc, is an elastic gum ob- 
tained from the milky juice of certain trees of 
tropical lands. The constituent of the juice hard- 
ens and darkens on exposure to the air. It is 
impermeable to water, tenacious, elastic, and, when 
fully seasoned, is unalterable by exposure to air. 
This is what is meant by purified rubber, in which 
condition it is capable of being melted at 150 de- 
grees; it is also soluble in ether, rectified spirits 
of turpentine, oil of coal tar, or essential oils. By 
the addition of a small quantity of ammonia the 
milk can be preserved in its liquid condition. 
There is a decided difference in what is here meant 
as pure india rubber and manufactured, or vul- 
canized, india rubber. The latter cannot be used in the 
connection indicated. Pure caoutchouc, or rubber, may be 
had at the leading painters’ supply shops, rubber manu- 
facturers, or wholesale druggists. It is sold in lump, by 
the pound, and can be cut up in thin strips for melting. 


To REMOVE COPYING INK FROM ROLLERS.—T. P., of 
Atlanta, Georgia, writes: ‘‘I would like to know the best 
way to remove copying ink from the face of composition 
rollers. I find water clogs them, and oil don’t seem to mix ; 
and as you know that water is injurious to the roller, I am 
desirous of knowing the best thing to use in washing them 
free from the ink.’? Amnswer.—As copying ink is usually 
made from aniline colors, glycerin, etc., it is well to 
become familiar with what will successfully operate as a 
remover and cleanser in such cases. Anilines and glycerin 
combined reasonably resist the action of oil, benzine, tur- 
pentine, etc.; it is therefore necessary to make use of a 
liquid which will act on them and be at the same time harm- 
less when judiciously employed. Any of the articles just 
mentioned will tend to soften and liquefy the ink, which 
should be rubbed off the roller with a rag or soft waste 
paper ; then moisten a sponge in a weak lye and rub off the 
face of the roller quite rapidly, so that the lye may not have 
time to affect the surface of the composition of the roller. 
When this has been done, wash out the sponge, so that it 
will be as clean as possible; then lightly and quickly 
sponge off the roller, using as little water at the time as 
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possible, after which lay the roller aside to dry. If this 
course is followed there will not be any risk of rollers being 
injured. The injury occurs by reason of too much water 
being applied in the cleaning-off operation. 


CAUSE OF ROLLERS TEARING OFF THE STOCKS.—G. Bros., 
of Newark, New Jersey, after acknowledging that THE 
INLAND PRINTER has helped them out of many other diffi- 
culties, add: ‘‘ Would you kindly inform us how to remedy 
the following trouble: We have had this experience every 
winter for a number of years, that our rollers tear — that is, 
melt — off the stocks and wind around the next roller, in 
this way completely destroying the rollers. The form 
rollers are 3 by 46 inches. We have set them in different 
ways, but have experienced no relief. Our presses, at 
highest speed, run about fifteen hundred an hour. The tear 
begins about three or four inches from the end of the roller ; 
the composition is the usual glue, molasses, etc. We have 
thought the trouble came from the hot-water pipes, which 
run around the side of the building in front of the press, but 
the last accident happened when the room was quite cool. 
How should we have set our rollers, and could you recom- 
mend a better composition ?’”’ Answer.—The cause of roller 
composition tearing off the stocks is threefold, i.e., bad 
composition —that is, composition recast too often; allow- 
ing ink to dry on the face of the rollers, whereby a gummy 
surface is left on their face, which sticks to the vibratory 
ones and gradually demolishes them, and also chiefly by 








reason of bad setting up to the form and metal vibratory 
rollers. (See ‘‘ Presswork,’’ pages 76 and 77, on this essen- 
‘ial point.) The condition and set of all composition rollers 
is all-important when it comes to proper wear and printed 
results. It therefore occurs to us that the trouble you com- 
olain of arises from either setting your rollers foo hard to 
the regular surfaces of form and metal roller, or that, if not 
thus set, the socket ends are irregular in distance, so that 
he roller does not touch evenly from end to end. 

Axsout HOME-MADE RO:LERS.— W. A. D., of Mechanics- 
ville, lowa, has had much trouble in making his own rollers, 
judging from what he writes us. He says: ‘‘ We cast our 
»wn press rollers — we are having trouble and cannot get a 
roller. This is our recipe: five pounds glue, soaked half an 
hour and thoroughly melted —we use a good ground glue; 
me gallon New Orleans molasses, heated and added, half- 
pint glycerin; the whole heated in water bath one hour. 
This was too soft ; so we added two pounds more glue and 
two ounces balsam of fir. Still the composition was too 
soft; and after standing ten hours in the molds, the core 
pulls out, leaving the composition in the mold. The compo- 
sition is as soft as half-cooled candy. Where is the trouble? 
Is it the glue, the short cooling, the molasses, or where? 
We will be obliged for a good roller composition that can 
be made by the average country printer. Since the above 
was written, we have received a copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER with the recipes for making press rollers. We 
tried No. 5. The oil we used to oil the molds with was lard 
oil; something was wrong, since the roller would not let go 
the mold and come out without tearing. What kind of oil 
is best? Weare trying it again, using sperm oil — such as 
is used for sewing machines—as pure as we can get it. 
What is the method for removing rollers from molds? 
Can New Orleans molasses be substituted for sugar-house 
molasses in your recipe? Is there any particular difference 
between Cooper’s glue and ribbon glue?’? Amnswer.— Our 
correspondent has evidently overlooked the fact that he did 
not ‘‘cook’”’ his composition ingredients as required in the 
first place; nor did he use such glue as was best adapted 
for his purpose, for ground glue is far from being the 
proper shape for making rollers, as it holds too much of the 
moisture left by soaking in water, and water is what must 
be avoided in the making of a good roller composition. 
These mistakes caused the failure of your composition ; and 
that the core pulled out and left the mixture in the mold was 
but natural. As you now have before you several good 
recipes to choose from, let us remind you that the glue, and 
other admixtures put into it, must be properly incorporated 
by slow boiling ; the glue should be well melted first, and all 
deleterious matter skimmed off the top, before adding the 
other ingredients. New Orleans molasses is the same as 
sugar-house or sugar-cane molasses. Syrups which contain 
water are not suitable. Glue that will break off short and 
snappy — like glass — should be selected, irrespective of the 
name it is known by. The cakes of glue should be trans- 
parent and free from dirt; avoid glue that bends too much 
before snapping. A mixture of lard oil and ordinary sperm 
oil—say, half-and half — will be found sufficiently good for 
oiling up the mold with ; du¢ the mold must be from fairly 
warm to hot, when being oiled up before the composition is 
poured in, and before the roller is attempted to be with- 
drawn from it. The mold should be suspended a short dis- 
tance from the floor, to allow the roller to ‘‘start’’ out. 
Sometimes it is necessary to assist the ‘‘start’’ of the roller 
by pressure on the end of the roller stock. If the roller 


mold is thoroughly and smoothly oiled, and kept warm until 
the composition has been poured in, and then uniformly 
warmed up before drawing the roller, there should be no 
trouble in getting a perfect cast, other details having been 
correctly followed. This applies chiefly to rollers made in 
cold weather. 
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THE CAMPBELL COMPANY’S ADVERTISING POLICY. 


The Printer-Laureate contest, the closing announcement 
of which appeared last month, has been but one of the many 
methods employed by the new management of the Campbell 
Printing Press & Manufacturing Company to bring its new 
type of press, the ‘‘Century,’’ prominently before the print- 
ing trade. It has served to bring the ‘‘Century”’ press and 
the Campbell Company to the attention of many more than 
the 20,000 printers and publishers who have voted; it has 
served also to bring these voters in close touch with each 
other, and to arouse a feeling of kinship among them and 
throughout the trade generally which has been heretofore 
unknown. In addition to the long-headed and broad busi- 
ness policy of this concern’s new management, a liberality 
has been shown which has resulted in the presentation of a 
$1,700 ‘‘ Century ’’ pony to the winner of the Printer Laur- 
eateship, the which is an earnest of the belief that ‘‘ What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.”’ 

For the last year and a half every reader of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and of other trade journals must have noticed the 
new hand in the Campbell Company’s management. Just 
previous to that time the ‘‘Century”’ press had appeared 
on the market, the first visible evidence to the world that 
the Campbell Company had been born again. This was 
clinched by the revelation of the possibility of applying 
up-to-date advertising methods to the sale of printing ma- 
chinery. It is beyond question a fact that no other print- 
ing press house has ever before aroused the interest of the 
trade by such convincing, aggressive and logical statements 
and fast-following fulfillments as to the capabilities of its 
machine as has this company. 

And yet the general manager of the Campbell Company 
states that their advertising is as yet in its infancy. ‘‘We 
are constantly planning for its future development and 
increased efficiency,’’ he says. ‘‘So with every department 
of our business. It is our aim to have not only the best 
machinery that money and brains can produce, but the best 
advertising department to be found anywhere; the best sell- 
ing organization; the best financial management; and the 
most expert mechanical skill it is possible for us to obtain. 
Our competitors can prepare for an attack all along the 
line; we are after the best and highest-class business of this 
country, and we are going to get it; first, because we have 
got and are going to continue to have newer, more efficient 
and more modern machinery than other concerns; second, 
because we will advertise it as no printing press has ever 
been advertised, and what is better still, we will substan- 
tiate every statement we make; third, because we will have 
a selling organization which will be invincible in its knowl- 
edge of men, machinery and conditions, and, fourth, because 
we have a business management which never sleeps, and 

which will so harmonize and concentrate the work of each 
department into one irresistible business-producing organi- 
zation that the printers of this country will naturally look to 
us for all that is modern and efficient, not because what we 
have is cheap, for it is not, but because our machinery and 
business methods more perfectly meet the demand of the 
times than do those of any of our competitors.’’ 

The printers of this country will do well to keep in close 
touch with any concern whose constant tendency is toward 
such radical improvement in both method and mechanism. 





HIGH VALUE PLACED UPON THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 


We consider your publication just the thing for the up-to- 
date printer ; and we value it just as highly as any piece of 
machinery in our office. We look for it every month, for we 
are sure of finding something of great value to us in it. 
William & Robert H. Maar, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATORS —FRANK GARVIN. 


BY F. PENN. 


EVERAL examples of newspaper illustration by Frank 
S Garvin, of the Pittsburg Dispatch, are shown on 
opposite page. Mr. Garvin is a native of Pittsburg, 
having been born in that city in 1869. He started to learn 
lithography, but was induced to leave that calling and take 
up newspaper work, doing his first draw- 
ing for the Commercial Gazette. He after- 
ward left that paper and went to the Dis- 
patch, with which publication he is now 
connected. Although Mr. Garvin has never 
received an art education, his work shows 
considerable originality and correctness in 
handling. His entire attention is not de- 
voted to cartoons, but he does general 
newspaper work of every kind. As most 
of his work is by the chalk process, we are able to show 
but few of his drawings. 


FRANK GARVIN. 





THE SEARS TYPO-MATRIX MACHINE AND THE 
DIFFERENTIAL FEED TYPEWRITER. 


HERE have appeared in these pages within the past 

few years a number of announcements in connection 

with the typo-matrix machine patents, the invention 
of Mr. Charles Sears, of Cleveland, Ohio. It was antici- 
pated by the inventor and so announced that his device 
would be on the market before the present time, and in a 
recent letter of explanation in this regard he offers many 
reasons for the delay, the most powerful being that impor- 
tant improvements have been suggested at various times, 
and the consequent remodeling has taken much time. The 
entire system has, however, now been completed and the 
suggested improvements put beyond experiment, and all the 
plans are almost completed for the model machine, which, 
it is anticipated, will be perfected at an early date. The 
casting mechanism is working satisfactorily, no difficulty 
being found in casting regularly forty line slugs a min- 
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writer.’ You know that notwithstanding the objections 
urged against the typewriter from the beginning, that the 
small letters had to be extended to the width of the medium, 
and the large letters contracted to the space occupied by 
medium letters, presented an incongruous assembling that 
did not represent ‘type’ and in reality made the typewriter 
a misnomer; still its rapidity of operation made it accept- 
able to the user; but though a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since its invention, we have the original feed, simply 
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DIFFERENTIAL FEED APPLIED TO AN ORDINARY 
TYPEWRITER. 


because the mechanical difficulties to be overcome in giving 
a ‘differential feed’ were too great to inspire any inven- 
tion in this direction, so long as the public purchased the 
other. I do not say that attempts have not been made, but 
the difficulties presented have so far prevented such a type- 
writer from being brought into use. A ‘differential feed 
typewriter’ will be a part of my system. Its advantages 
connected with the operation of machine composition are 
evident. The present typewriter has been brought largely 
into use by those having machine composi- 
tion in operation, because it meant rapidity 
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of production and legibility— both important 
factors in rendering aid to the operator in 
obtaining results commensurate with the ex- 
pense and effort connected with it; but the 
value of this aid is greatly enhanced when 
the copy presented to him not only has 
rapidity and legibility, but is prepared ex- 
actly as it is to be set up by him on the 
machine line by line, just as if from ‘reprint 
copy.’ I had long recognized that 
the introduction of machine composition 
would also bring the typewriter into use in 
the preparation of copy, and had typewriters 
from their inception had a differential feed 
printers would have used them extensively 
in connection with their business, and 
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FEED IN COMMON USE ON TYPEWRITERS. 


ute, and although sixty slugs per minute has not been tried, 
there is no mechanical difficulty in the way of that being 
attained. 

In an interview with Mr. Sears he said: ‘‘ There are two 
valuable features identified with my invention that stamp it 
with the impress of merit, value and success; inasmuch as 
we have succeeded in possessing a material for the operation 
of a matrix machine where all other attempts have failed ; 
we have also accomplished what all efforts hitherto have 
never succeeded in doing, a ‘differential feed in a type- 


machine composition would have greatly ben- 
efited thereby ; but introduction of my inven- 
tion will see the copy prepared with a differ- 
ential feed typewriter, thus enabling the operator to have 
the free use of his ability without distraction. Copy pre- 
pared on my typewriter will mean that it can be cut in lines 
and come out even; it means that any article can be set 
up on the typewriter the width of newspaper column or page 
of book, go to the proofreader for correction, be revised and 
rewritten and come to the operator on the machine correct, 
having served all the purpose of a regular proofsheet, with- 
out the expense of same being incurred; and in my system 
no mistakes could be made by the operator without being 
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instantly detected by him, after such copy was placed 


before him.”’ 
The illustrations herewith show the differential feed 
ompared with the feed in common use today, the matter and 


size of type in each being the same. 











BILL NYE AND THE RAILWAY. 


Whatever may be the popular impression, not all that 
Bill Nye ever wrote has been printed. Once, at least, he - Decade 
yrote to a railway company for a pass, and the correspond- oo 
ence connected therewith has been unpublished. E. O. ga x 
McCormick, of Cincinnati, passenger traffic manager of the 
‘Big Four” road, was the depositary of Nye’s philosophic 
-eflections. Under date of April, 1894, he wrote: 

‘“‘T am not in the habit of unjustly roasting anybody. In 
fact, with decent treatment, lots of times I do not roast those 
who deserve it. I am perhaps more ready to tell unpleasant 
truths of those who are not courteous to me. We are all 
that way some. Kind words can never die, and it’s a good 
deal the same way with the other variety. I am not a vin- 
dictive man, but I do not enjoy putting an insult into my 
pocket and keeping it there along with my rheumatic buck- 
ye. These sentiments toward the world are cherished in 














Twins THEN, STRANGERS Now. 
Drawn by Frank Garvin. 


liking me. I spent yesterday at Oakland, near Detroit, on 
the St. Clair River, and in consideration of your kindly 
interest in me must advise you that Howard Saxby was 
there. He claims he taught you all you know, and lectures 
there tonight —if people will stay. Whether you ever heard 
of Saxby or not I am not informed, but Eugene Field, Paul 
Hull, Stanley Waterloo and other members of the Chicago 


WEYLER’S “ PACIFICATION POLICY.” 


Drawn by Frank Garvin. WAYS & MEANS 


| COMMITTEE 
a Christian spirit, and set forth as personal characteristics 
of use to my enemies and naturally of interest to my friends. 
As to your road in particular, I have repeatedly gone over 
it, and sent my family over it, and it generally made me a 
better man.”’ 

To this the railway man replied : 

‘* Your very kind favor of July 18 received. Am obliged 
to you for the sentiment it contains. I trust that the money 
saved by you in hair cuts may be used to purchase stock in 
the ‘ Big Four’ road, and thereby make you a side partner.”’ 

Nye’s answer was as follows: 

‘*My Dear Mr. McCormick: I am quite liable to call on 
you for something in the way of introduction to your con- 
ductors in case I go to Chicago. Quite a number of the 
leading roads have sént me what they call an annual for 
myself and wife, as I find them of great service, but, of 
course, this may not be the custom of the ‘ Big Four’ road. 
In any event, I shall be glad to count myself as your friend, 
and would be only too glad, when work on the farm does 
not prevent it, to watch a bridge or protect a roundhouse, 
armed to the teeth, and would cheerfully guard a dividend 
all night in case it should be threatened by a mob.”’ 

The request for the ‘‘note of introduction’? McCormick 
acknowledged in this fashion : 

“* You write like a real nice man, and you draw beauti- Raanclrow Bostiewic 
fully. I think I will learn to like you, and you can’t help Drawn by Frank Garvin, 
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Press Club are acquainted with him. They have made the 
offensive statement to Saxby that his chief stock in trade is 
his slight facial, physical, and, I might say, hirsute resem- 
blance to you. Ido not believe that Saxby thinks there is 
any resemblance so far as mental qualifications are con- 
cerned. In fact, I do not think Saxby thinks at all. Saxby 
thinks he thinks. Anyway, he is posing as the man who 
gave you points, and I don’t think it is at all right, and 
possibly you should challenge him to a joint lecture.’’ 

With the pass, when it arrived, was inclosed an adver- 
tising contract. This drew from Nye this letter, and from 
Mr. McCormick the explanation following : 

‘“‘T have in my syndicate 253 papers through which I 
make Sabbath remarks. If you insist upon the execution 
of the contract I shall have to return the transportation, but 
with kindly feelings, of course, such as I experience most 
all the time anyway. 

‘* Speaking of Saxby, I think he is one of the vast army 
of people to whom I am indebted for the serene comfort of 
being what I am as a lecturer, a throbber and thriller. Yet, 
privately — do not allow this statement to meet even the eye 
of your typewriter machine —I cannot at this moment recall 
Saxby without the use of stimulants. 

‘*T inclose a nice picture of myself, taken a year ago, 
when I was feeling peculiarly kindly and joyous— not 
unnaturally so, but just joyous enough.”’ 

From Mr. McCormick: ‘‘I did not know that a contract 
had been inclosed with the transportation, but such is the 
custom of the genii of the mileage books. In this case the 
slave failed to discriminate between a common, ordinary, 
everyday hobo newspaper man and a ‘throbber and 
thriller.’ I received the nice picture of yourself, to which 
you so touchingly refer, and you seem to me, as Debs says, 
like a man who had a thirst which permeated his system 
three times over, and which thirst had been satisfied.’’— 
Chicago Record. 





NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY C. S. PARTRIDGE. 

Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

DAMAGE TO TYPE IN STEREOTYPING.— A correspondent 
in the East writes: ‘‘A printer in this city sent me a 650- 
page book to stereotype and claims I ruined a whole font of 
type in the stereotyping and wants me to stand it and I 
object. What I want to know is, Is there any general rule 
as to whether the stereotyper is responsible for damaged 
type or not in stereotyping, and whether, in your opinion, a 
new font of type could be damaged to any extent by the 
usage referred to above? I stereotype by the papier-maché 
process.’’ Answer.— The question of responsibility in this 
case is a delicate one and can probably be definitely deter- 
mined only by the courts. There is certainly no general rule 
which would apply. Printers generally recognize the fact 
that stereotyping involves heating the type, and that some 
kinds are liable to be injuriously affected thereby, and 
most job printers prefer to pay the extra cost of electrotypes 
rather than take the chance of having their type injured. 
Probably no stereotyper would guarantee that type would 
not be injured unless he had previously had experience with 
the same kind of type, for while there are some kinds which 
with proper care may be stereotyped a thousand times or 
more without being appreciably affected, there are others 
(probably made of softer metal), which are not so durable. 
Printers who have their forms stereotyped are generally 
aware of the fact that there is some danger connected with 
the process, but take their chances rather than pay the extra 


cost of electrotyping. If, as we believe, this is the general 
understanding, it would appear that unless guaranteed 
against damage it would be difficult to collect from the 
stereotyper provided proper precaution had been observed 
by him in handling the type. While there is always some 
chance of injuring type in stereotyping, this danger may be 
reduced toa minimum by observing due care in preparing 
the forms. Full information concerning the subject may 
be found in Chapter III of Partridge’s ‘‘ Stereotyping,”’ 
which may be procured of The Inland Printer Company ; 
price, $1.50. 


TERM OF APPRENTICESHIP.—F. W. B. wants to know how 
many years’ apprenticeship are necessary in order to become 
a first class all-round electrotyper? Amswer.—An “all- 
round electrotyper’’ we presume to mean a man competent 
both as a molder and finisher. These two branches of the 
trade are practically two trades and are evidently so 
regarded by the Electrotypers’ Union, as their rules provide 
for a separate apprenticeship. As a natural consequence 
very few men can be found who pretend to be skilled in 
both branches. The by-laws of the union provide that an 
apprentice must serve four years under instruction before 
he can qualify as a journeyman finisher, and the same rules 
apply in the molding department. The rules also provide 
that any and all apprentices must have previously been em- 
ployed at least two years in the foundry. As a matter of 
fact most boys are obliged to wait much longer than two 
years for an opportunity to begin their apprenticeship, but 
under the most favorable conditions six years’ service in 
the foundry is required before a boy can be admitted to the 
union as a journeyman, and then he will have learned but 
one branch of the trade. Should he then desire to learn the 
other branch, another four years’ apprenticeship would be 
required. The outlook, therefore, for the boy who wants to 
learn it all is not cheerful, and naturally very few attempt 
it. The electrotypers in Chicago who are thoroughly 
skilled in both molding and finishing can probably be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 


New Book PLATE STANDARD.— The electrotypers of 
Chicago, at a recent meeting, resolved to adopt small pica 
(11 points) as a uniform standard for the height of book 
plates. It has been claimed that there is a lack of uniform- 
ity among the different foundries in the city which results 
in considerable annoyance to book publishers. Investiga- 
tion brought out the fact that some of the electrotypers have 
been using pica (12 points) as a standard, others shave their 
plates to small pica, and still others make their plates a 
bastard thickness between pica and small pica. As before 
stated, this lack of uniformity is a source of no little an- 
noyance to the pressmen, and it becomes a positive nuisance 
when, as sometimes occurs, plates from two or three foun- 
dries are worked in the same book. At the meeting to 
which reference is made, instances were quoted where 
plates originally made pica in height had been returned 
to the electrotyper with the request that they be shaved 
down to small pica, because another portion of the book 
had been electrotyped in a foundry using the small pica 
standard. After a thorough discussion of the subject it 
was decided by the electrotypers present to adopt small 
pica as a standard for book plates, and to further assure 
absolute uniformity, it was proposed to distribute among 
the electrotypers a number of steel gauges or master pieces 
of exactly eleven points in thickness. This action on the 
part of the electrotypers will no doubt be hailed with joy 
by the book printers and should work to the advantage of 
all concerned. 

NEWSPAPER PRINTING FROM HALF-TONES.—Mr. Charles 
Neander, stereotyper of the Denver Z7imes, writes us de- 
scribing his method for utilizing half-tones in newspaper 
printing. It is generally known that the papier-maché 
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process of stereotyping is not well adapted to the reproduc- 
tion of half-tone or fine line engravings for the reason that 
papier-maché is not a plastic molding material in the sense 
that wax or clay is plastic. No amount of soaking in water 
or paste will destroy the fiber of the paper or make it suffi- 
ciently formative to take an accurate impression of the 
minute lines of a half-tone. Moreover, stereotype metal 
shrinks somewhat in cooling, which has the effect of fur- 
tier obscuring the detail of an engraving. Mr. Neander’s 
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plan for overcoming this difficulty is available for news- 
papers employing but one press. It would, of course, be 
impracticable where duplication of plates is required 
unless an electrotype of the engraving could be provided for 
each duplicate plate. Mr. Neander describes his method as 
follows: ‘*The copper or zinc engraving is first molded in 
the form in the usual way, and then removed from its base 
and curved by hand to fit the casting box. I then place on 
the back of the half-tone strips of soft pine wood at inter- 
vals of about one inch, which occupy a little more than the 
space between the cover and the copper plate, so that the 
cover when closed will press the plate into the pocket of the 
matrix. Then fill the box with metal in the usual way.”’ 
The Obdserver, of Bradford, England, has for over fifteen 
years employed a somewhat similar, and in some respects 
superior, method for accomplishing the same purpose. The 
stereotyper removes the engraving from its block or base 
before molding the form. After the matrix has been beaten 
or rolled into the form, the depression in the back of the 
matrix over the base is filled with strawboard of exactly the 
same thickness as the etching, which, of course, causes a 
depression in the cast plate of corresponding depth. After 
the plate has been cast and finished, the etching is curved 
and tacked on the plate in the depression formed to receive 
it. The Observer method is better than the one described 
by Mr. Neander in the respect that it is safer, inasmuch as 
there would seem to be danger of injuring the engraving 


by accidental displacement in the casting box. Another 
merit which might be claimed for the Odserver method is 
that the etching is not destroyed, but may be removed from 
the plate after printing, straightened and preserved for 
future use. Again, if the first plate cast happens to be 
chilled or imperfect in any way another plate may be made, 
whereas by Mr. Neander’s method the engraving or etching 
would be imbedded in the plate and could not well be 
recast. We understand that several papers in this country 
make use of one of the above methods, or some modification 
thereof. We would be glad to hear from anyone who may 
be able to suggest improvements along this line. 





PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

‘““EVENING’’ AND ‘‘ Eve.’’—C. C. H., Philadelphia, 
sends a card with the date-line ‘‘ Tuesday Eve., February 
9, 1897,’ and asks: ‘‘ Will you publish the correction (if 
any) in date-line of card inclosed? I claim that ‘eve.’ is 
abbreviated correctly, while another claims that he would 
be justified in calling this Monday night.”” Answer.— 
While ‘‘eve.’’ is not the best shortening of ‘‘ evening,’’ the 
period undoubtedly fixes it as an abbreviation, and so there 
is no justification for misunderstanding the date as meaning 
Monday night. The line is correct as it stands, but it would 
be better with ‘‘ evening ’”’ in full, as it could have been with 
the month abbreviated, or with the contraction ‘‘ eve’g.”’ 

QUOTATIONS.— C. W. D., Jamestown, New York, writes: 
‘* Kindly tell me what authority the Century Magazine has 
for using the peculiar kind of ‘quotes’ noticed in their read- 
ing-matter, while the ordinary ‘quotes’ are used in their 
advertisements. Do you think their appearance is as good 
as those in common use?’’ Answer.—It may properly be 
supposed that the magazine publishers are not bound to 
have any authority for such practice but their own will. 
Are there to be no inventors in the world? No pioneers ? 
But, as a matter of fact, the outlandish quotation-marks 
used in the Century are not an invention, being merely the 
ordinary French marks. I suppose their use was proposed 
by Mr. De Vinne, who prints the magazine, and adopted by 
the publishers just as any typographical suggestion from 
him probably would be. I see no beauty in these marks, 
and no advantage, economical or otherwise, in their use. 
But I am at odds in many such matters with those who make 
such innovations, and would not expect my opinion to have 
much weight with them. In speaking in this way of inno- 
vations I mean changes for which I can find no reason but a 
love of novelty. I am very conservative in this way, and 
many people nowadays are not so. Anyone has a right to 
make any such change in his own work without what is 
called authority. The reason for the difference noted must 
be that it is not thought worth while to have special matrices 
made for the job-type used in the advertisements, which 
would be very expensive. Probably the practice was started 
in the reading-matter with the hope that it would become 
common, and then the new marks would be used through- 
out; but this does not seem likely to happen. 

QUESTIONS ABOUT CAPITALIZING.— R. E. B., Altadena, 
California, writes: ‘‘(1.) Will you please give me a reason 
why, in such a sentence as ‘ My father, mother, and James 
went,’ the words father and mother should not be capital- 
ized ? In such a case, when your own father and mother 
are referred to, and they only, do the words not possess the 
requirements of a proper noun? (2.) Another in the same 
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category: Why should not sun, meaning the center of our 
solar system, be begun with a capital? Does it not refer to 
one thing only? I know that ‘ usage’ will undoubtedly be 
the answer, but isn't usage—even usage —sometimes in 
the wrong? (3.) In such sentences as ‘All nature smiles,’ 
‘The works of nature are everywhere manifest,’ should not 
nature be capitalized ? Many writers do not capitalize it, 
but should it not be, if for no other reason than to distin- 
guish it from ‘human nature,’ ‘forgiving nature,’ or ‘a 
kindly nature’?’’ Answer.—(1.) The reason is that the 
words are common nouns, and do not possess the require- 
ments of a proper noun. Although only one of each is 
spoken of, the words are still used in the same way that 
any other common noun is used in when singling out one of 
a class, as in ‘‘my brother,’’ ‘‘my pen.’’ The reasoning 
that would lead to the use of capitals in such a case would 
leave no limit to the practice. We may capitalize the words 
mentioned in our private writing if we choose to do so, but 
it is much more reasonable to use small letters even there. 
(2.) ‘‘ Usage’’ seems a very definite word, but often that 
which it names is indefinite. Many people have a positive 
feeling in certain matters that what they are accustomed to 
is prescribed by usage, while others are equally positive 
that usage favors some other practice. No one can be said 
to know usage in full. Inthe matter of our question, how- 
ever, usage is determinate, and it is right. The sun is not 
a proper name, neither is the earth, the moon, or the solar 
system, the north pole, the middle ages, or anything else 
like one of these. ‘‘Sol’’ is a proper name for the sun, 
‘“‘Luna’’ for the moon; but the other kind of names are 
clearly common nouns. (3.) ‘‘ Nature’’ should be capital- 
ized only when clearly personified. The distinction sug- 
gested is not needed ; context always shows what is meant. 

Best BOOKS FOR PROOFREADERS.— W. M. G., Grand 
Junction, Michigan, sends something of a poser in the 
following: ‘‘ Will you please publish a short select list of 
the best reference works (aside from dictionaries) for proof- 
readers, especially works on punctuation, capitalization, 
and compounding of words? I would like to know your 
own first choice of authorities on these subjects. In giving 
list please state where and by whom published, and price. 
I would also like to have the same information regarding 
your two books on the compounding of words. Which of 
the latter is the more comprehensive and useful for a proof- 
reader, if he is to have but the one? or do they cover widely 
different grounds? Have you any published work on punc- 
tuation?”” Answer.— The greatest difficulty is that the one 
of whom the list is requested has no decided first choice of 
authorities on these subjects, not knowing a book treating 
any or all of them that does not contain enough absurdity to 
make him distrustful of everything in them until subjected 
to the test of reason and personal research. This does not 
mean that there are no good books, but only that there are 
no perfect ones. With this understanding, some books may 
be named as being, in the writer’s opinion, the best. ‘‘ The 
Vest-Pocket Manual,’’ published by the Inland Printer 
Company, price 50 cents, is the very best on punctuation, as 
far as it goes, but its wide range of subjects treated in little 
space makes it rather better for printers in general than for 
proofreaders. As merely a reference-book for proofreaders, 
Bigelow’s ‘‘ Handbook of Punctuation ”’ is excellent, though 
not nearly infallible. It is published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, and costs 50 cents. Its system is almost identical 
with that of Wilson’s ‘‘ Treatise on Punctuation,’’ which 
latter work is the most widely known of its kind, larger 
than any other, and full of useful examples. Wilson’s book 
costs more than the others —I do not know just how much, 
nor who are the present publishers; it is an old work, but I 
suppose it is still on the market, and that any bookseller 
can procure it. It is good for the proofreader to have a 
book on grammar at hand, and Goold Brown’s ‘‘ Grammar 


of English Grammars ”’ is as good as any, and more nearly 
exhaustive than any other. This, however, is a very large 
book, and not every proofreader would care to buy it, espe- 
cially as all who are fit to be proofreaders must be pretty 
wellupin grammar. ‘‘ The Verbalist,’’ by Alfred Ayres, is 
a useful book dealing with right and wrong uses of words. 
Mr. Ayres is very sensible on most points, but a special 
warning against making too much of what he says about 
“that”? and ‘‘which’’ seems necessary. He would hardly 
have ‘‘ which”’ used as a relative pronoun at all. His book 
is published by D. Appleton & Co., and its price is $1.25, 
As books of other kinds are useful to proofreaders mainly 
when engaged on special work — as on chemistry, medicine, 
botany, etc.— it seems hardly necessary to specify any of 
them here. Every special subject has its own vocabulary, 
apart from the common language, and it is well for the 
proofreader to know as much as possible of all of them. 
This he may do by inquiring of any bookseller for the book 
or a book containing the fullest list or glossary of words 
peculiar to the subject, if he cares to do so much studying 
as this would involve. If our correspondent wishes more 
particular information as to scientific reference-books, it 
will be gladly furnished in response to another request. I 
know of no other books treating of compounding so fully as 
my own do, and that is why they were made. ‘‘ English 
Compound Words and Phrases,’’ published by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, 30 Lafayette Place, New York, price 
$2.50, is a list of forty thousand words, with rules and 
exemplifications, and is better for mere reference than the 
other book. It has the appearance of hyphenizing a super- 
abundance of words, but the practice recommended is the 
only way discoverable to secure real simplification, and the 
pages of ordinary print would not show nearly as many 
hyphens if the list is followed as one would suppose from 
seeing its words all brought together. ‘‘ The Compounding 
of English Words,’’ sold by The Inland Printer Company, 
for $1.25, is an exhaustive treatise on the principles involved, 
with much criticism, necessary for showing how its conclu- 
sions were reached. It is a book for study, and a real 
student will undoubtedly find in it much that he can find 
nowhere else. I have not yet published a work on punctua- 
tion, but am now preparing one. 





PRIZE NEWSPAPER EXHIBITION. 

Prize newspaper exhibitions are the latest feature. The 
Northwest Missouri Press Association held a prize competi- 
tion not long since on the typography and editorial manage- 
ment of the newspapers in that region. The Maryville 
Tribune won first prize on typographical excellence. Jen- 
son Old Style is used for its large and small heads, Quentell 
for the subheads. Considerable ingenuity and artistic skill 
are used in the arrangement of its first head. The Demo- 
crat-Lever, of Plattsburg, won the second prize. For best 
specimens of job printing, the first award was given to the 
Tarkio Avalanche and the Maryville 7ribune jointly, and 
the second award to the Albany Advocate. The Trenton 
Tribune was adjudged the ablest edited sheet, and the Hop- 
kins Journal the best local paper. ‘The proprietor of the 
Tarkio Avalanche, Mr. T. T. Wilson, lets out some of the 
secrets of his success, saying: ‘‘ A custom that I have made 
a rule in the office, and have observed closely, is to have 
every job of whatever character submitted to me for proof- 
reading and approval. This is done on all occasions, unless 
special instructions are given to go ahead without such 
approval. I believe that much of our success has been the 
result of this painstaking care with the work. Taking an 
individual job, it is somewhat questionable if it pays to 
take so much trouble, but on the whole I am satisfied that 
it does. I find that it pays to use good paper and good 
ink.” 
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THE PASSING OF THE OLD-TIME PRINTER. 


I’ve been thinking, dear Al, of the very great change 


That has come to our old, old trade— 

Of benefits sought, of sad havoc wrought 
By fortune, that fickle jade. 

’Tis a great revolution and one which we thought 
Was many long years away; 

But it’s here at last and what’s more, old pal, 
I’m afraid it has come to stay. 


The old time “ print” is a thing of the past, 
A tool that is cast aside, 
An uncouth idea of primitive days 
Whom up-to-date men may deride. 
But ah, dear boy, in your mind and mine 
His memory will ever be dear, 
For he wore his heart on his ragged old sleeve — 
It’s my pipe that causes this tear! 


No more does he enter the “shop” with a smile 
And a bright look of hope on his face, 

For the busy click of hand-set type 
Is heard no more in. the place. 

No more does he sit on the old window sill, 
His mind kept busy with dreams 


Of “strings” on the *‘ hook ’’ — for alas, dear boy, 


The composing room’s full of machines! 


Like Othello, his occupation is gone: 
And on this weary footstool 

There seems no place for the old-time ‘* print,” 
With his “card” and his rusty rule. 

Out on the corner he takes his stand 
With a careworn look in his eye; 

And his gaze ever roves to the office above 
And he fetches a heartfelt sigh. 





“Dutch” still shows up for a day on “ads.”— 
He wouldn’t take a machine — 

And so do Lucas and Billy Lown, 
The “* Major”? and “ Willie” Green. 

The rest? Ah, ask of the summer winds 
That gently fan your brow, 

From whence they come and whither they go— 
That’s where the gang is now. 


And the past with its measure of sorrow and joy 
Is gone with its jokes on machines — 
For we work, dear Al, in the same old room, 
Full of the past and its scenes 
Forever they’re gone; the jig is up 
For the old-time printer boy, 
But I pray that God will bless his life 
And make it full of joy. 


And when at last his old heart is still 
And the last weary day is done, 
When the Foreman above, with a look of love 
Shall tell him that “thirty is on,” 
Ah then, dear Al, may the old-time “ print” 
Start in on a long, steady job 
Of eternal happiness, joy and bliss 
Is the wish of your old friend, 
Bos. 
Bob Clarke in Printers’ Edition of the Minneapolis Fournal, 





NEW STYLES IN STATIONERY. 


Fashion has decreed several new shapes in note and let- 
ter paper that printers should make a note of. Geyer’s Sta- 
tioner informs us that the latest sizes of both measure one- 
fourth of an inch more in width than in length. The size 
used for notes is five and one-fourth inches across, and only 
five inches up and down. That used for letters is a trifle 
longer, but of the same shape. The extra width gives the 
paper rather a ‘‘land of the wooden shoe”’ look, which, 
however, disappears when it is folded and placed in the 
long, narrow envelope, with its square-cut flap; then when 
your note finally makes its appearance in public it has 
quite a slender, well-bred air. As for color, delicate tints 
of bluish tone are the favorites. 

As to the monogram, it is to be small and dainty, in- 
closed in a circle, or other device, and placed in the center 
of the sheet, half an inch from the upper edge. If the resi- 
dence address is also desired, the monogram is moved to 
the left and the address stamped at the right, but rather 
lower down on the sheet. It is, of course, embossed and 
then bronzed or otherwise colored, the ground color being 
laid on by hand. An effective style is to use a “‘ blue du 
roi’’ paper and silver bronze monogram, or a ‘‘ sapphire”’ 
colored paper, with the device in Pompeian red and letter- 
ing of silver. 

For men’s stationery the designs are much bolder and 
are not inclosed. The paper is more conservative in form. 
The note size measures six inches in length and four and a 
half inches in width. It will readily be seen that envelopes 
for this paper will be nearer square in shape, as it is allow- 
able to fold paper but once. They have either a square flap 
or one very sharply pointed. The envelopes in all cases 
remain unstamped with the monogram, although the resi- 
dence address may appear thereon without seriously com- 
promising you. 

For visiting cards the latest text used is the Roman; in 
shape they remain unchanged. 





LONDON ASSOCIATION OF CORRECTORS OF THE PRESS.— 
The feature of the March meeting of this society was an 
address on ‘‘The Limits of the Reader’s Function,’’ by 
Lewis Sergeant, Esq., B. A. Deep sorrow was expressed 
on the announcement of the death, February 5, of the Rev. 
Francis Jacox, who had established a number of pension 
endowments, for readers and compositors, to the amount of 
about $30,000. A sum of upward of $3,000 was also given 
by this gentleman to endow two houses in the Printer’s 
Almshouses, besides a liberal contribution to the fund for 
establishing the First Readers’ Pension. The annual din- 
ner of the society took place March 6, Lord Glenesk presid- 
ing. The annual report of the society shows a membership 
of over four hundred. The average age of the members who 
have died since the institution of the death allowance is 
54.7 years, with a membership of 13.8 years. 
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YPEMAKING, like printing, has a 
venerable history. The span ot 
four hundred years of typefounding from Gu- 
tenberg to MacKellar has been marked by won- 
derful achievements in the typographic art, and 
by an even more marvelous diffusion of knowledge di- 
rectly traceable to the development of type and press. 
That an existing type foundry has for one of these four 
centuries played an important part in this history is a fact as 
interesting as it is new. The centennial of this event is fittingly 
memorialized by a sumptuous souvenir volume—a chef d’wuvre of 
the printers’ art—recently issued by the MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan branch of the American Type Founders’ Company. The 
crude beginnings of the infant industry with which the name of this 
firm must always be honorably associated are here vividly set forth 
in choice text and illustration, and the intelligent, industrious and resolute 
character of the pioneer artisans who laid the foundations for after success 
finds fitting delineation and tribute. History opens at a new page. 
Liberty Bell had been stilled but a few years when a young printer and 
type founder of Edinburgh, Archibald Binny, essaying to try his fortune in the 
new world, landed in the Quaker City and settled near the shadow of Inde- 
pendence Hall. He came at an opportune time. The printers were importing 
their type from England, as the home industry, which had boasted but two 
type foundries, had become extinct. The scanty remains of these two pioneer establishments are represented by two 
sets of matrices carefully treasured to this day in the vaults of the MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Company, whose 
predecessors acquired them by purchase long, long years ago. One package, marked 1764, of great primer, is a relic 
of the Christopher Saur foundry, established at Germantown, Pennsylvania, as early as 1735, the first one in the 
United States. The tools of Adam G. Mappa, a Dutch founder, who cast many unique 
alphabets, are the fragments of the second foundry. This was carried on in New 
York City for a few years after 1787, but without financial success. 
Binny was a practical founder, and had his tools, his punches, his stock 
of metal, but no other capital. It is related that an intimacy growing out of 
a chance meeting in a Philadelphia alehouse led Binny to associate him- 
self with James Ronaldson, also a native of Edinburgh, and an active young 
man of business, with some means. It is the formation of this partner- 
ship, November 1, 1796, in the closing year of Washington’s last presidency, 
that the souvenir ‘‘One Hundred Years”’ is intended to celebrate. 
In a reading of this book nothing comes out in such strong relief as 
the thorough practical knowledge and conspicuous business ability which 
have been combined so felicitously in all the long series of partnerships. 
Binny’s inventive genius was demonstrated in the modification, patented by 
him in 1811, of the old mold, greatly increasing the rapidity of casting. 
Our picture represents him at work before the melting pot with mold in 
hand as he cast type in the first years of the young firm. He also 
endeavored to construct a machine for rubbing type, but in this was not 
successful. Ronaldson’s keen business instinct is manifested in the ener- 
getic promptitude with which he avails himself of the offer of a loan of 
the matrices of Benjamin Franklin by Mr. Duane, a relative of the philos- 
opher. We see him going at once to Mr. Duane’s house and trundling home 
in a wheelbarrow, on a hot midsummer day, the superior tools which Franklin 
had bought in France and brought home for his own convenience in casting 
sorts. It would indeed have been surprising had men of such dexterous skill, 
of such far-sighted intelligence and persistence of purpose not succeeded. 
The subsequent history of the firm in all its ups and downs is faithfully related, as well as many incidents enter- 
taining tothe printer. The biographies of Johnson and the Smiths— father and sons—strikingly exemplify the success 
that is founded on thorough practical training in the mechanics of the profession. Their histories furnish several 
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inspiring and interesting chapters which the printer, young 
and old, will enjoy reading. 

Of absorbing interest is the story of the career of one 
young man who was selected as a business associate purely 
on his merits as a 
thorough workman— 
Thomas MacKellar — 

than whom the 
history of type 
and printing in 
America has no 
more illustrious 
character. Mac- 
Kellar, like 
Binny and John- 
son, brought into 
the firm years of 
technical knowl- 
edge. Born in 
1812 in New 
York, he found 
his way at the 
early age of four- 
teen years into a 
weekly newspa- 
per office and 
learned the case 
the first day. He 
soon became a 
peer of the best workmen, and all the work requiring inge- 
nuity, taste and skill was assigned to him. In 1833 he went 
to Philadelphia and entered the employ of L. Johnson, who 
speedily recognized his ability and raised him to the posi- 
tion of foreman of the entire mechanical department, includ- 
ing the composing rooms and stereotype foundry. In 1845 
he was taken into the firm, but did not cease his efforts to 
bring its work up to the highest stage of excellence, often 
manipulating the type himself, and studying out the artistic 
display and combinations which entered into the specimen 
books of which he was the editor. When the 7ypographic 
Advertiser was established, one page of the first number of 
which is here illustrated, Mr. MacKellar was made editor, 
and the popularity it received among printers is due very 
largely to his care in filling it with valuable ideas on type 
composition and ornament. Mr. MacKellar was at one 
time president of the Philadelphia Book Trade Association, 
and also of the American Type Founders’ Association of 
the United States, but is now living in retirement at Ger- 
mantown. In 1883, on the occasion of the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his connection with the foundry, a 
beautiful Etruscan vase of solid silver was 
presented to him, of their own accord, by 
the employes. It is twenty inches high, 
is ornamented with designs symbolic of 
the art of typemaking and printing, and 
bears a vignette of the recipient. His 
‘“‘ American Printer ’’ is used as a work 
of reference in every office, but outside 
of his art his interest in books and life 
has led him to contribute to literature 
several volumes of poetry and prose. In 
recognition of this, and of his eminent 
service to the arts and crafts, Wooster 
College conferred upon him the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy. The 
life of such a man is an inspira- 
tion to the ambitious youth and 
craftsman who would be assured 
that industry, excellence in work 
and integrity of character are the 
sure forerunners of reward and 
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honor. It is refreshing in these times of hothouse successes 
to read the career of a man who put his main reliance on 
hard work and good work. 

Again was the practical side of the firm supplemented by 
the equally essential qualities of the mercantile manager 
when John F. Smith and later Peter A. Jordan, who had 
been promoted from bookkeeper to cashier, were added to 
the firm. These gentlemen, having an intimate acquaint- 
ance with business requirements and methods, the extension 
of credits and wide commercial relations—in short, the entire 
financial and business organization of the house—greatly 
strengthened its standing. Mr. Richard Smith was for a 
long time in charge of the manufacturing department and 
did much to promote its advancement. 

The sons of MacKellar and Jordan who are now incharge 
of the business have, thanks to the foresight and wisdom of 
their parents, the advantage of a combined mechanical and 
mercantile education. Both have served their apprentice- 
ship in the foundry and in the office. Mr. William B. Mac- 
Kellar is now editor of the 7ypographic Advertiser, as well 


BORROWING FRANKLIN’S MATRICES. 


as of the specimen books, and performs the complicated and 
extensive secretarial duties. Mr. G. Frederick Jordan is 
manager of the manufacturing department, into which he 
has introduced many of the improvements in machinery and 
methods that are described at length in the second part of 
this comprehensive work. 

The description of the foundry, in all its departments, is 
no less interesting than the historical section. All of the 
processes involved in cuttting the punch, in fashioning the 
matrix, in making the mold, and in casting the type, are 
accurately and clearly explained, and at 
the same time lavishly illustrated with 
pictures of the men in the midst of their 
work, and of the shops nervously alive 
with busy hands and wheels. The full- 
page illustrations are supplemented by 
small cuts that carry along the story from 
one operation to the next. One can pass 
from the manager’s office, in the center of 
this hive of industry, through the entire 
plant, and see every step in type founding 
and electrotyping with as much satisfac- 
tion as if the visit were made in person. 

Through it all, the dominant impres- 
sion conveyed is orderliness. What stress 
is laid upon this cardinal principle is 
apparent from the following reference to 
the arrangement of the foundry stock 
room: 

‘*The world is not so very old, com- 
pared with what it may be, and yet itisa 
great step from the receptacles of the 
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baked-clay records of the Chaldeans, the most venerable of 
preserved characters, to a modern foundry stockroom, fitted 
with every convenience and labor-saving device, including 
a system of arrangement that is the outcome of a whole 
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upon the side, typifying the genius of type founding. This 
is by the artist, John Sloan. The inside cover paper is a 
unique design made up from the idea of type scattered 
over a flat surface. The ninety-six pages of printed matter, 


century of practical experience. 

‘‘Portions of the papyri of early Egypt are still 
preserved as sacredly as the mummies in the sarco- 
phagi; but in present living interest they do not 
compare in importance with stacks of pica and tiers 
of nonpareil that blink and wink in mute eloquence 
from the thousands of shelves of the main type 
repository, dumb as oysters, but waiting the hour 
when, in answer to the click of the compositor’s 
stick and the roll of the press, they will speak to 
readers yet unborn. 

“It was said of Darius, the great Persian king 
and commander, that he knew the name and identity 
£ every man in his immense army; and similarly 
there is not one servitor in the metal-clad legion of 
this gigantic typographical army but is known and 
can be identified at a moment’s notice. System pre- 
vails everywhere; not the ordinary system of a 
lawyer’s office, nor of some miscellaneous store, but 
a system like that of a carefully conducted bank, 
where every coin and note and piece of value has 
its own place, according to its denomination and 
relation.”’ 

Every now and then there are bits of equally well 
worded information that greatly heighten interest 
in the narrative. Under the description of type 
sizes, for example, a valuable summary is given of 
the origin and development of these sizes, and their 
nomenclature. We learn that they were probably 
named at first by the early printers according to the 





Eypomraphic Advertiser, 


BY L. JOHNSON & CO, @ SANSOM STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


OUR ENDS AND AIMs. 

Tur design of this periodical is to bring the Printer 
into more intimate relations with the Type Founder 
The doctors have theit Medical Reriews—the lawyers 
their Reporters—the merchants their Prices Current— 
the mechanics their Scientific Magazines: and why 
should not the printer and the type founder, who pur- 


| vey to the mental wants of all other classes, have their 
| own medium of inter-communication? We sce no 


reasonable objection: and we therefore propove, once 


They ., sometimes discover in our columns hints 
of no small value to the discerning printer, and ideas 
of typographic adornment which may tend to the beau 
tifying of the products of their tasteful Singers, whether 
in the shape of the severely elegant book, the mercan- 
tile missive, the business card, the bill of fare, or the 
hymeneal token. 

of books, too, may find it to their interest, 


| found elucidated in another colum 


In fine, we shall aim to present 


Art an fare of its p 
able and profitable to ourselves. 
“a” on “AN.” 

“A” or “an,” in ite first form, is one ot the three 
short words of the English language; and yet it has 
caused an ampunt of contention, confusion, and tongue- 


| twisting altogether disproportionate with its dimen- 
| sions. Prom the time of the Americo-Anglican Lindley 


Murray down to « recent date, it was quite universally 
named an article; but heretics have since arisen, who 
aver that it has been misnamed, and that it is no more 
nor Jess than s numeral adjective, or » convenient ab- 
breviation or contraction of “one.” This point, im- 
portant as it may be, we leave the grammarians to de- 


| cide. We have to do with another matter In respect to 


alker (from whose decision we hold there 
5 


aod, as It may be called, the euphomic article, 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL MARES EXEMPLIFIED. 


And we have ever agreed with John, and we think 


d “ham” ‘am, aud 
to have infected ty 


old 
man should follow them. Thi 

never employs stilted pb: im his ordinary inter 
course; that is, he does not order the vender of pi 
tories to bring him “‘an hundred oysters; m: 

he call « beggar “en hungry man.” Lastly, and suff 
ciently, these perversions of “a” into “an” are against 


hoof of authors and cor- 


An attentive paring f the symbole and 
their interpretation will p # good understanding 
between the aut 

Peter Schoefler us 
invented cast metal types, hav le 
g the ort-0f of cutting the letters frm the Gut 
tembergs, he is also sup/osed to have been J 
# the first whorngraved on copper plates, The - 
following testimony is preserved im the family, 
~| ty_Jo_Fred_Paustus of Ascheffvoburg:, 
T Peter Schoefler of Geensheun, pereeivang ie eure 
\'/ master Fauste design, and being bimeelf 
tr. (desirous \ sndently ) to improve the art, found 
out (by the good providence of God) the 
+ platbod of cutting (smeidem) the characters ##e 
in @ matrix, that the letters might easily be 


art instead of bieng cut. Me pri- 


he showed his mavter 1 
these matrices, 
EXPLANATIONS. 
ake out the superfluous word ‘*of.” 
reed letter“ p.” 


¢ between “who” and “ engraved. 


common American usage, and therefore against good 
€ 


sense. 
RHYMINGS. 

We shall keep a corner—a little one—for the gentle 
brotherhood of song. We like to have whispers of « 
better life steal into our ears now and then, while our 

ar head is heavy with 
stand straight up im this 
fully. 


sat, lt toldonll [eoshdintally eqused) vous 
wf wrong fount type to be changed. 
out s.¢. “out, see copy.” The words omitted being too 
numerous to be written on the margin. 
The other sa are self-explanatory 


OUR NEW DIAMOND MUSIC. 


works on which they were used. In England no 
definite scale was adopted until the 16th century, 
and in France not until a public decree, in 1725, 
regulated both the scale of bodies and the standard 
weight of the type as well. The italic letter is pop- 
ularly understood to be an imitation of the hand- 
writing of the famous Italian poet, Petrarch. Like- 





| te mld by all oar grammarians to be used 


the third page « specimen of an original 
THE PRINTER n eminently 
A wextac lamp bung out by life's wayside 


of its body excites incredulity. 

in. the “Shawm” and “Hallelujah” ¢ 

im this type, and yet require scarcely any 

ceptible room then is oreapied by the small ¢! er 
s. In addition to the crown 
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work. It is cast on the centre of the body, aad the 
number of charscters do pot exeeed 280. 

A similar face, on seml-nonparel! body, is in a stato 
of forward preparation. 


On boyhood’s cheek assumes the bue of death ; 
The oil of life within him soon consumed, 
Ere twoscore years and ten ho yields his vital breath 








wise the subject of music type, which is made only 
by this foundry in the United States, is accompa- 
nied by many facts new alike to musicians and printers, 
about the early printing of music. 

In the chapters on Specimen Printing, considerable space 
is given to the description of the department for the pub- 
lication of the voluminous specimen books issued by the 
company. Full-page half-tones illustrate the press and 
composing rooms, undoubtedly the ‘‘ best equipped ”’ job- 
room in the country, for in the cases and on the shelves are 
stored away, carefully numbered, thousands of pounds of 
type, comprising every one of the hundreds of sizes and 
styles made by the foundry. 

The best artistic and literary talent has been employed 
to produce this exquisite memorial volume. It is bound in 
white buckram, stamped in gold, with a symbolic design 


THomMas MACKELLAR. 


WILLIAM B. MACKELLAR. 


set up and arranged under the direction of Jacob Rupertus, 
are in 15-point Ronaldson Old Style, especially cut for the 
purpose. The designs, printed in a delicate shade of brown, 
are remarkably well executed in half-tone by the Electro- 
Tint Engraving Company, who prepared and arranged the 
entire artistic and illustrative work. The binding is by 
the Murphy-Parker Company. Mr. W. B. MacKellar, the 
editor, has occasion to be proud of this unique and hand- 
some production, which is a distinct contribution to the 
printers’ art. It adds to the literature of American typog- 
raphy a charming vista into the early days of this art, here- 
tofore an unwritten page, and furnishes an intelligent and 
attractive description of the small city of machinery that 
constitutes a modern plant for type founding. 


G. FREDERICK JORDAN, 
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PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN. 


In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the experi- 
ences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

HALF-TONES IN THE MAGAZINES.—A prominent maga- 
zine writer told me recently that now ‘“‘ illustrations are the 
thing. The text is merely written to make frames for the 
pictures.’”’ What a change! It is only a few years since 
engravings were an expensive luxury, considered valuable 
only in brightening up an article here and there. Now the 
demand for pictures is so great that the articles are often 
written merely to carry the illustrations, and the magazines 
or publications with the most illustrations succeed the best, 
apparently. This should be a harvest-time for photo-en- 
gravers, but their work must be of the highest order. 

THE THEORY OF HALF-TONE.—E. N. S., Newark, New 
Jersey, wants an explanation of why it is the checker- 
board pattern in a half-tone negative is horizontal and 
vertical, while in the screen the squares run diagonal? 
Answer.—To answer this question would involve going over 
the whole theory of the formation of the half-tone dot, 
which is still only a theory and the subject of much dispute. 
It has been very thoroughly investigated by Mr. Max Levy 
and Mr. Fred E. Ives, of Philadelphia; by Dr. Eder, in 
Germany ; by several British workers, and now by Count 
Victor Turati, of Milan, Italy. The question is still unan- 
swered, satisfactorily, and it is so scientifically complex 
that the practical man need not bother his head about it but 
keep on ‘‘sawing wood.”’ 

MIXING ASPHALT AND BICHROMATE OF PoTasH.— J. T. 
C., Akron, Ohio, writes: ‘‘ Is there not a process for mixing 
asphalt and bichromate of potash for sensitizing zinc or cop- 
per plates? If so, please publish the formula.’”’ Answer.— 
This is a fascinating problem still unsolved by process 
experimenters. Asphaltum, or bitumen, makes such a satis- 
factory acid resist, but is so exasperatingly slow in being 
acted upon by light that it has occurred to many that its 
insensitiveness might be increased by the addition of bichro- 
mate of potash. How to bring about the mixture is the 
question. The solvents for asphaltum will not dissolve 
bichromate, and thus far no method of bringing them 
together in solution has been discovered. 

REMOVING SILVER STAINS FROM FINGERS.—Q. I. A., 
Boston, Massachusetts, asks for some safe way of removing 
the black nitrate of silver stains from fingers. Answer. — 
The common way is to paint the nitrate of silver stains 
with tincture of iodine and then rub the stain with a lump 
of wet cyanide. As this poisons when there is even a 
scratch on the fingers, a safer method is to add concen- 
trated aqua ammonia to an ounce or so of tincture of iodine, 
until the solution is clear, and paint the stains with it. 
Some operators use the ‘‘ cutting ’’ solution used on half-tone 
negatives. Others, again, employ a piece of pumice and 
grind off the skin containing the stain. In my own case I 
handle the sensitized wet plates in such a way that only the 
tips of two fingers and the thumb on each hand are stained 
with silver. To remove this, and all the other chemical and 
ink stains that will accumulate during a day’s work, I use 
plenty of soap, a little benzine and a hand brush with pow- 
dered pumice stone. This takes away the stains and prob- 
ably the skin, but nature provides a new epidermis by the 
next day. 

ACETYLENE LIGHT FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING. — “‘ Proc- 
ess,’’ Seattle, writes: ‘‘I see so much in the photographic 
journals about acetylene gas for photographing by that I 
wonder why you do not mention it, for photo-engravers are 
looking for some such thing to take the place of electric 
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light,’’ etc. .duswer.— Much has been published about the 
wonderful cheapness of production and brightness of the 
light from acetylene gas. It is also said that much of this 
exploiting of acetylene has been ‘‘inspired’’ with the pur- 
pose of ‘‘ bearing’’ gas stocks. The facts are that acetylene 
gas is easily made. By simply putting a brick of calcic 
carbide in a vessel of water, gas is evolved; this gas being 
collected and carried to a gas burner burns with a very 
bright flame but only with an illuminating value, at most, 
of from 15 to 20 times greater than ordinary coal gas. If 
‘*Process’’ has ever tried to photograph by ordinary gas 
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PostTeER By E. B. BirpD. 

Designed especially for the Massachusetts State Society of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution. The exhibit of loaned articles is for a patriotic 
cause. Duplicates of this poster, which is printed in three colors, buff, dark 
and light blue, can be obtained of Mrs. Robert Swan, Bird street, Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, at 50 cents each. 


light he will appreciate how weak that is for our purposes. 
Of course, the burners can be improved and multiplied so 
that likely copying can be done by it. There are several 
manufacturers of light apparatus experimenting with it con- 
stantly, and soon as they have anything practical you may 
rest assured they will advertise it in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

IMPROVEMENT IN HA.LF-TONE.—‘‘P. R. O. Cessman,”’ 
Philadelphia, writes a very complimentary letter contain- 
ing this very comprehensive question: ‘‘ Where can we look 
for further improvement in half-tone?’’ Answer. — Not 
being a prophet, nor even related to a prophet, this query 
is a puzzler. It has been asked before, and is naturally 
foremost in progressive men’s minds. It would seem as if 
the lenses, screens, chemicals, cameras, light and photo- 
graphic apparatus can scarcely be improved. Our processes 
undoubtedly will be —in fact, are being —improved gradu- 
ally. A radical change will only come with a new discov- 
ery. The ink, paper and presswork appear also to have 
reached perfection in this journal, and here also can we 
study the direction improvement is taking. See the insert 
of Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., printed in green and black 
inks, from the same half-tone plate, opposite page 704 in the 
March INLAND PRINTER. There is an improvement with 
great possibilities. Note, also, the increasing excellence 
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in the hand engraving on the plates printed in these pages. 
he three-color exhibit of the Photo-Chromotype Engraving 
Company, of Philadelphia, is a study in itself of the variety 
of tints that can be obtained by the three-color process. 
One direction in which a more general change must come is 
in the preparation of the copy sent to the photo-engravers, 
and the latter must have an artist trained to touch up and 
prepare copy to give the best results. At present it is too 
ften the case that a customer thinks “any old thing ”’ will 
o to make half-tones from. 


PROTECTION FOR AMERICAN ARTISTS.— From New York 
rtists comes the request that this department notice the 
‘forts they are making to have a specific duty imposed upon 
he foreign trash that is now flooding the country, under the 

tise of art. The object being to protect the younger Amer- 
can artists and notably American illustrators. <A petition 
s being circulated among the studios and is receiving the 
ignatures of many who regret that four years ago they 
favored the present law. The petition is as follows: ‘‘The 
indersigned artists believe that the best interest of art and 
irtists in America demand that a specific duty be imposed 
ipon works of art imported into the country, and they 
hereby pledge themselves to support any measure looking to 
hat end.’”?’ The artists claim that ‘‘an enormous amount 
of trash has been imported of late years, and it generally 
tinds a better market than equally bad work produced in 
this country, for the average American is said to be pecul- 
iarly anti-patriotic in the matter of art, and, if incapable 
of judging of pictures himself, takes it for granted that a 
work painted in Paris must of necessity be better than one 
painted in New York.’’ American process men are deeply 
interested in the success of American artists and illustra- 
tors and will be glad to aid them in any way. American 
artists could protect themselves best, however, if, when the 
revision of the copyright law comes before Congress, they 
would join us in urging that only the engraving and process 
work executed in this country be entitled to the protection 
of our copyright law. Publishers would then employ Amer- 
ican artists and illustrators, instead of doing as is the case 
at present, when much of our book and other illustration is 
drawn and engraved abroad and receives the same copy- 
right protection as if drawn and engraved here. 


DETAIL IN SHADOWS OF HALF-ToNES.—‘ Publisher,’’ 
Springfield, Massachusetts, sends proofs of two half-tone 
plates, and the photograph from which the former were 
made. The subject was a photograph of silverware ar- 
ranged on a cloth-covered table, with a piece of dark 
drapery for a background. In one proof the shadows of 
the ware and the background are almost solid black, while 
in the proof from the other there is what he calls ‘‘detail’”’ 
in the shadows. He says of them: ‘‘ These proofs are two 
selected from the results sent us by several photo-engraving 
firms to whom we forwarded copies of the same photograph 
as a sort of competitive trial of the quality and cost of 
their product. What we would like to know is how to 
account for the detail in the shadows in one case and their 
silhouette appearance in the other ?’’ Answer.—What you 


term ‘‘detail’’ in the shadows might more properly be 


termed ‘‘ graying’’ the shadows —that is, in one case the 
shadows will print solid black, in the other they will print 
gray. Both blocks have their value, but for different kinds 
of printing. The graying of the shadows is one of the 
tricks of half-tone work, not known to all process men. It 
is done by simply putting a very small stop in the lens and 
covering the copy being photo-engraved with a sheet of 
white paper or cardboard, and exposing the negative for a 
short time to the bright light reflected from this white 
paper. This preliminary exposure produces an even tint 
of very small dots over every portion of the negative, gray- 
ing the shadows in the finished result without affecting the 
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half-tones or high lights. It is not without its advantages 
with some subjects and for certain kinds of printing. If 
the paper on which the job is to be printed is not highly 
finished, then the block possessing the gray shadows will 
give the pressman less trouble and print deeper shadows 
than if the latter were solid. This is a peculiarity which 
printers will appreciate. Some of the British process men 
use this method of graying the shadows to an undue extent, 
for it destroys the strong contrasts, which should be exag- 
gerated instead of reduced in half-tone block making. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN NATURAL COoLors.—An opinion is 
asked regarding the reliability of the reports appearing in 
the newspapers that the photographing of colors is a fact. 
These newspaper stories are chiefly sensational, but there 
is one discovery that possesses some promise, and that is by 
M. Villedien Chassagne, of Paris. M. Chassagne recently 
demonstrated his process in the laboratory of King’s Col- 
lege, London, in the presence of several scientific gentle- 
men, among them being Capt. W. de W. Abney, probably 
the greatest living authority on photographic matters. Cap- 
tain Abney describes what he saw in brief: A negative was 
taken on a specially prepared gelatin plate, and developed 
in the ordinary way. From this negative a photograph 
was made on paper specially prepared. This photograph 
shows no trace of color, but on being washed over with 
three dyes in solution—a crimson red, a grass green and a 
very good blue—the photograph takes them up, selecting 
these three colors with almost a perfect approach to accu- 
racy so as to reproduce the colors of the original. Captain 
Abney is still skeptical as to the honesty of the process, and 
will be until he is acquainted with the composition of the 
chemicals used, which are, for the present, kept secret. It 
would appear, though, as if a new principle were discov- 
ered by M. Chassagne, and as soon as his methods are 


Photo by Mrs. L. Condon, Atlanta, Ga. 
EASTER BLOSSOMS. 


known there will be a greater rage for experiments in color 
photography than there is now with X-rays. What inter- 
ests process men most is how this will affect their business. 
This discovery of a method of making photographs in color 
will necessitate the printing of illustrations in colors. The 
present system of photography which reduces all shades of 
color to monotone has trained us to accept different tints of 
the same color to represent the various colors of nature. 
For instance, in a landscape photograph the white sky rep- 
resents to us the dark blue sky of nature; the green foliage 
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is black, or nearly so, in the photograph; the yellow field 
of grain is also black, and we accept it; but once let these 
colors be reproduced as they really are in nature, then the 
process man must produce color blocks and the printer 
handle colored inks for book, magazine and even newspaper 
illustrations. The writer has spent much time and means 
in experimenting and investigating the various color proc- 
esses, and he is of the opinion that it is not likely the 
present three-color process will be superseded for color 
printing, for it is entirely correct in principle, and, it might 
be added, is at present carried to the highest perfection in 
the city of Chicago. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 

‘“*SHEAR STEAL”’ is the unique title of the exchange col- 
umns of the Cincinnati (Ohio) Current Events. 

A NEw school journal called /udilee, has just been estab- 
lished at Broadlands, Illinois, in the interests of education. 

Profitable Advertising, Boston’s sprightly monthly for 
advertisers and publishers, under the editorship of Kate E. 
Griswold, is improving with every issue. 
is an especially attractive one. 

THE largest number of linotypes in any one printing 
office is to be found in that of the New York Herald, which 
employs fifty-seven. The New York World has fifty-one and 
the London Daily Telegraph thirty. 

THE Montpelier (Ohio) Leader, Tho. Donnellan, editor 
and proprietor, has been purchased by Whitzel & Reno, of 
Lawrence, Kansas. These young men are practical print- 
ers, and will continue the publication of the Leader on 
modern lines. 

ANOTHER paper for public support is the Hudson River 
Trade News, published by the Union Publishing Company, 


Poughkeepsie, New York, in the interest of organized labor 
in the cities of Poughkeepsie, Newburgh and Kingston, and 


surrounding country. The first issue was on February 15. 


THE publication of cartoons or portraits in newspapers 
and other publications without the consent of the subject is 
to be considered a misdemeanor, according to the bill 
recently introduced into the New York legislature, and is 
punishable by a fine of $1,000 and by imprisonment for not 
less than one year. 

THE Marlborough (N. Y.) Record has recently donned a 
new dress, and is much improved. Egbert E. Carr, editor 
and proprietor, is one of the veteran printers, as he has been 
at the business continuously for over sixty years, and still 
sets a little type now and then as occasion requires, besides 
attending to editorial and business duties. 

THE following officers of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion were elected at the recent convention held at Galveston, 
Texas: Louis Holtman, Brazil (Ind.) Democrat, president ; 
J. C. Jenkins, Sterling (Ky.) Bulletin, first vice-president ; 
J. M. Page, Jerseyville (Ill.) Democrat, corresponding sec- 
retary; J. G. Gibbs, Norwalk (Ohio) Reflector, treasurer. 

THE Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, of St. Louis, 
has deposited with the State Board of Agriculture $1,500, to 
be awarded to the twenty-six editors of country papers in 
the State of Missouri who will write and publish in the 
editorial columns of their respective publications the best 
twenty-six articles on the subject of ‘‘ The Tobacco Industry 
in Missouri.”’ 

THE Farm News, of Springfield, Ohio, is attempting to 
solve that perplexing problem of the agricultural press — 
free reading notices. Each month some special article of 
use on the farm is taken up for discussion, and readers of 
the paper relate their actual experience in the use of adver- 
tised articles. For example, in the February issue, several 
pages are given to a discussion of ‘‘ The Incubator of the 
Farm ’’; about a score of farmers and farmers’ wives tell of 
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their experience in learning to manage the incubator, giving 
the name of the incubator they use, and showing how much 
superior to the hen it is. 

AN automatic matrix-cleaning machine for linotype mat- 
rices has been invented by Mr. Taylor, head machinist with 
the World-Herald, of Omaha, Nebraska. The device pre- 
serves the lubricity of the matrices, and thus avoids the 
adherence of particles of type metal and the consequent 
crushing of the matrice walls. A good deal of interest in 
the invention is said to be shown by newspaper proprietors. 

NEWSPAPER managers find the petty details of the busi- 
ness office serious encroachers upon time. The simplifica- 
tion of some of these details has been attempted by the 
Register- Gazette, of Rockford, Illinois, which issues a 
monthly cartage ticket with numbers marked in the margin 
of 10 cents to 50 cents, and with the notification ‘‘ Have this 
ticket punched at business office for every delivery, and pre- 
sent for payment at end of each month.’’ The value of the 
plan is obvious. 

THE entire ownership of the Terre Haute Saturday Even- 
ing Mail has passed to Mr. A. C. Duddleston, who bought 
the interest of his partner, Mr. Fred Piepenbrink, and will 
hereafter conduct the paper alone. Mr. Duddleston is a 
practical printer, was a member of Terre Haute Union, and 
has had considerable experience as reporter and editor. In 
1887 he was elected city clerk and held the position two 
terms. Being active, enterprising, and very popular, Mr. 
Duddleston will no doubt be very successful. 

A DISGUSTED newspaper man gives the following philo- 
sophical reasons for retiring from the business. ‘‘ A child 
is born, the doctor in attendance gets $10, the editor notes it 
and gets 0; it is christened, the minister gets $4, the editor 
writes it up and gets 00; it marries, the minister gets 
another fee, the editor gets a piece of cake or 000; in course 
of time it dies, the doctor gets from $5 to $10, the minister 
gets another $4, the undertaker $25 to $40 — the editor prints 
it and receives 0000 — and then the privilege of running free 
of charge a card of thanks.’’—7i/ton Gazette. 

THE editors and newspaper men have decided that they 
want a National Editorial Home, something after the order 
of the Union Printers’ Home. At their recent convention 
a plan was presented to provide a home that would “‘ afford 
a place for the rest and recreation of members and supply a 
temporary or permanent abode at low rates, on partial pay- 
ments or entirely free, as the circumstances, wants, disabili- 
ties or age of the members require.’’ It is to be placed in 
charge of a board of control, elected from among the mem- 
bership of the association. The funds are to be obtained 
by donations, endowments, and a membership fee of $1 from 
each member for three months. A collection for the home 
is to be taken up on Franklin’s birthday each year. 

AN interesting business meeting of the Iowa County 
Editorial Fraternity was held at Marengo, Iowa, February 
20, it being the first of the kind ever held in the county. 
The best of feeling prevailed, and much was done to con- 
tinue the prevailing harmony and establish uniformity 
among the papers. At the close of the meeting permanent 
officers of the Iowa County Editorial Association were 
elected as follows: M. A. Raney, president; Findley Duf- 
field, secretary; T. T. Osborne, treasurer. ‘There were 
present Charles Dinwiddie and wife, Ladora 7imes ; Find- 
ley Duffield and wife, North English Record ; C. L. Ship- 
ton and wife and M. T. Beem and wife, Marengo Democrat ; 
M. A. Raney and wife and W. R. Prewitt, Marengo Repud- 
lican; 'T. T. Osborne, Williamsburg /Journa/, and J. A. 
Dunn, Iowa County Democrat. A resolution was adopted 
calling for a meeting and organization of the Second District 
editors at Davenport some time in May. In the evening a 
banquet was given the association by Editors Shipton and 
Raney at the Ketcham Hotel. 
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ARTISTIC RAILROAD ADVERTISING. 


The advertisement of today must be out of the ordinary, 
something besides commonplace, to attract attention and 
bring business. The stereotyped form of railroad adver- 
t'sement in which the statement was made that a certain road 
was ‘*the shortest and only line’’ between two points, and 
illustrated by a map, has had its day. Something a little 
nore up-to-date is what roads have been compelled to adopt. 
Yo road has made more decided advancement in its adver- 
tising methods than the Chicago & Alton Railroad. The 
ialf-tone illustration shown herewith is one of its most 
recent productions, is being used in many of its ads., and 
as created marked attention. The picture was introduced 
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Copyright, 1897, by James Charlton. 


Mrs. EDNA WALLACE HOPPER. 


first by James Charlton, General Passenger and Ticket 
Agent of the road, in the 1896-1897 Hot Springs advertising 
of the company. The illustration is copyrighted, and is 
reproduced by THE INLAND PRINTER by the special per- 
mission of Mr. Charlton. The lady is Mrs. Edna Wallace 
Hopper, wife of De Wolf Hopper, the celebrated comic opera 
star, the arrangement and design being by Dudley Walker, 
District Passenger Agent of the Chicago & Alton, who has 
charge of the advertising department. Mrs. Hopper ac- 
corded Mr. Walker a special sitting for the picture in one 
of the luxurious cars of the company. The engraving was 
made by Rand, McNally & Co., under the special direction 
of T. C. Haynes, secretary. The Chicago & Alton is cer- 
tainly to be congratulated upon its success in securing pub- 
lic attention by means of such an artistic and original 
picture. 
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BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS, 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publications 
dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the industries 
associated therewith. While space will be given for expressions of 
opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be submit- 
ted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that this col- 
umn is intended in the main for reviews of technical publications. The 
address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should be inclosed in 
all publications sent for review. 

GEORGE W. CABLE, the eminent novelist, has become 
editor of Current Literature. 

THE Studio, London’s art journal, now publishes an 
American edition, under the management of John Lane, of 
New York. The cover design is by Will H. Bradley, and 

the entire work is excellently done. 

A NEW work, ‘ Ex-Libris,’’ by Charles 
Dexter Allen, gives the laurel wreath for ar- 
tistic merit of book-plate to Charles H. Tay- 
lor, Jr., of Boston. 

HERBERT S. STONE & Co., publishers of 
the Chap Book, are planning to issue, in book 
form, a series of short stories that have been 
running in their magazine, as well as several 
novels. 

WILL H. Low has an article in the April 
McClure’s on the three greatest decorative 
painters of the present time. The article is 
illustrated with fine reproductions of cele- 
brated mural paintings. 

Ir is stated that the Century Company, of 
New York, are to print a very swell edition of 
Queen Victoria’s book. One hundred copies 
will be on Japanese paper at $50 per copy, 
and six hundred on fine handmade paper at 
$15 per copy. 

THE Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress has decided to retain the same tariff 
rate as under the Wilson bill on printing 
paper suitable only for books and newspa- 
pers. This is fifteen per cent ad valorem on 
both classes, unsized and sized, or glued. 


WHEN Stevenson wrote ‘‘The Master of 
Ballantrae’’ for Scribner’s, he asked that his 
friend, William Hole, the well-known Scotch 
artist, be allowed to illustrate it. It is there- 
fore very appropriate that Mr. Hole should 
have drawn the transformation scene from 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,’’ which is the 
special frontispiece of the April Scribner's. 


PERCIVAL POLLARD, who has recently fin- 
ished his dramatization of ‘‘ The First Violin ”’ 
for Mr. Mansfield, has published a little vol- 
ume containing a number of the stories which 
he contributed to the early and now not-to-be- 
obtained numbers of the Chap Book, together with some 
which have not yet been given to the public. The stories by 
Mr. Pollard were no small factor in the success of the Chap 
Book, and it will be welcome news that they are preserved 
in book form. The book has an astonishing cover design 
by Nankivell, printed across the whole cover in the French 
manner. It is in three colors and gold and is a very artistic 
piece of work. The title of the book is ‘‘ Dreams of Today.” 
Orson Lowell draws a characteristic frontispiece. 

THE following changes in the Loud bill were made by 
the Senate: Sample copies amounting in any fiscal year to 
10 per cent more than the aggregate legitimate circulation 
for that year, or amounting to 100 per cent during the first 
year of the issue of a publication wholly new, are excluded 
from the mails as second-class matter. News agents are 
allowed to return to news agents or publishers, at the 
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pound rate, unsold publications as at present. Two or 
more newspapers or periodicals, each admissible as sec- 
ond-class matter, may be inclosed in one wrapper. 
Semi-monthly, monthly, bi-monthly, and quarterly publi- 
cations, weighing not over two ounces each copy, for local 
delivery, as well as weeklies, are subject to the 1-cent 
per pound rate. 


THE /nternational Magazine has added a new feature 
to its interesting contents that will be appreciated in meet- 
ing the desires of the public in noting the movements of 
friends and well-known citizens. The notation of the arrival 
and departure of Atlantic and Pacific steamers, with lists of 
passengers, in the form of a register, gives this enterprise a 
value quite distinct from that of mere society news. 
DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKS, OLD AND NEW.— 

By Walter Crane. Ex-Libris Series, 8vo, 335 pages, 152 illustrations. 

London: George Bell & Sons. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

1897. Price, $3.50, net. 

Eight years ago Mr. Walter Crane delivered a series 
of (Cantor) lectures before the Society of Arts on book 
illustration. Those who read them in the journal of 


that society must have hoped that they would some day 
assume permanent book form. Such wide information on 
the history of books, and such refined and beautiful, indeed 
artistic, descriptions deserved, as they have now received, a 





To the LITERARY EDITOR 


ee WITH THE ISSUE OF MARCH, 1897, THE 
ONDON STUDIO WILL PUBLISH AN AMERICAN EDI- 
TION. THIS WILL APPEAR SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH 
THE ENGLISH EDITION, FROM THE OFFICE OF MR. 
JOHN LANE, 140 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. IT WILL 
BE IDENTICAL WITH THE STUDIO, EXCEPTING A 
COVER DESIGN BY WILL H. BRADLEY, AND A SUP- 
PLEMENT DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO AMERICAN 
ART, WHICH WILL BE CONDUCTED BY MR. ERNEST 
KNAUFFT, EDITOR OF THE ART STUDENT. 
HE STUDIO EASILY HOLDS A CHIEF PLACE AMONG 
HE EUROPEAN MAGAZINES OF ART, AND HAS CIR- 
CULATED EXTENSIVELY IN THIS COUNTRY. 
PA PROSPECTUS OF THE INTERNATIONAL STUDIO, 
OUTLINING THE CONTENTS FOR THE COMING YEAR, 
HAS BEEN SENT TO YOU BY MAIL, 
WE SHOULD APPRECIATE THE PUBLICATION IN 
OUR PAPER OF A NOTE REFERRING TO THE ABOVE. 


The 
International 
Studio. 


Jobn Lane, 
The 

Bodley 

Read, 

140 

Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 




















ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Printed on handmade paper, right-hand edge deckled; letterpress in 
black ink, vignette of the Bodley Head in gray-green ink. 


more enduring and elegant printed form, and a wider circu- 
lation. No one could possibly have been chosen fitter to 
treat this subject in a more authoritative, and at the same 
-time a more entertaining way than Mr. Crane. Art has 
been his food and substance for a lifetime. From his father, 
lithographic artist and secretary of the art academy of 
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Chester, he undoubtedly inherited the bent that he has so 
peculiarly and richly gratified. Trained under the famous 
wood engraver, Linton, who discovered the ability of the 
boy, then fourteen years old, and an orphan, he engraved in 
Linton’s studio upon the designs of Rosetti, Sandys, Leigh- 
ton, and Ruskin. This training, and the schooling he gave 
himself in the art rooms of the 
South Kensington Museum, was cal- 
culated to give his genius a freedom 
and originality of expression im- 
possible under any stereotyped sys- 
tem of education. Later came the 
delightful association with Burne- 
Jones, and especially with William 
Morris, that told mightily in devel- 
oping his tastes in book decoration 
and ornamentation. ‘The work be- 
fore us, with its appreciative, enthu- 
siastic words on the influence of 
Morris, and many illustrations of 
pages designed jointly by the two 
artists, and issued from the Kelm- 
scott Press, is indeed a worthy 
and appropriate, though uncon- 
scious, memorial to the genius 
who has been well called the 
“Master Craftsman of Eng- 
land.’? The death of Morris occurred while the ink on the 
pages of ‘‘ Decorative Illustration’’ was still fresh. The 
book, in Mr. Crane’s eyes, stands in the Temple of Art 
by the side of the canvas and the marble as an object of 
careful artistic study, and reverent handling. He caresses 
it tenderly, and kins upon its pages now a becoming orna- 
ment, or graceful drapery, now makes a votive offering of 
more massive pictorial embellishments. In his first chapter 
he delves into the medizval realm of art and printing to 
trace the ancestry of the ‘‘Illustrative and Decorative 
Impulse ’’ in bookmaking, and introduces the reader to the 
scribe printer, illuminator and miniature painter who 
designed the inimitable productions of Gutenberg’s time. 
The two chapters are devoted to the rise and decline of dec- 
orative feeling in book design, from the invention of print- 
ing to the ‘‘ Modern Revival.’? These compare the magnifi- 
cent illustrators of the early Italian and German schools, 
Bellini, Diirer, Holbein, with the decorators of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. And the 
remaining two chapters are devoted to a clear and delightful 
exposition of the most modern principles of designing, 
arranging, spacing, book illustrations, as exhibited in the 
work of Morris, Gere, New, Thomas, Beardsley, Pyle, and 
Bradley. Much attention is shown the recent American 
designers, who are given their full meed of praise. The 
effect of the American ‘‘ new departure’’ process workers 
and type founders also comes in for interesting treatment. 
We shall from time to time print extracts that will exem- 
plify the new movement in printing and ornamentation 
started on its way by both Morris and Crane, and set forth 
so attractively by this book. Among the illustrations, we 
are gratified to observe two of the covers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, designed by Bradley —the July and November 
numbers of 1894. 


Taps. 





KEEPS SUBSCRIBERS POSTED ON TYPE STYLES. 


Kindly let us know the name of inclosed type and maker. 
We are not direct subscribers, but receive THE INLAND 
PRINTER from the news company, being at first attracted by 
the beauty of the illustrations; then we found it to be of 
great help to our clerk who does our ad. work in our two 
daily papers, keeping us posted on type styles, which we 
buy ourselves.— Lyrich & Co., Jackson, Mississippi. 
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THE COX DUPLEX PRESS WINS. 


*<XHE United States Court of Appeals has dismissed the 
complaint of the Campbell Printing Press & Manu- 
~ facturing Company against Marden & Rowell, users 
of a Duplex press, in Massachusetts. This is the case in 
«which a decision in the lower court adverse to the users 
of the press was rendered in 1894, The opinion was handed 
down on March 9 by the United States Circuit Court of 
\ppeals for the first circuit, sitting in Boston. The case 
has been fiercely contested, and the decision looked forward 
, with great interest, not only by the manufactuers of the 
:espective presses, but by users of the Duplex press in all 
arts of the country. Speaking of this contest, the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Datly Journal of March 10, says: 

It is generally known that the Campbell Printing Press Company of 
‘ew York brought suit in the United States Court in Massachusetts against 
he Duplex Printing Press Company of this city some four years ago, claim- 

g infringements of patents on printing presses made by the Duplex Com- 
pany. Its main reliance was an old patent, known as the Kidder patent, 
which it had bought presumably for the purpose of this litigation. The 

mpbell Company succeeded in obtaining a decree before Judge Carpenter, 

f the United States Court in Massachusetts, and through this decree 
‘otained preliminary injunction against several users of the Cox Duplex 
The Duplex Company promptly appealed from this decision to the 


Press, 


OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


WILL Ennis, foreman in the office of the Marshalltown 
(lowa) Reflector, was happily married on Inauguration Day. 
We extend congratulations. 

JOHN D. STAYNER, for forty-seven years a compositor on 
the Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, has resigned his posi- 
tion to take a needed and well-earned rest. 


THE marriage of George W. Davids, senior city editor of 
the Daily Eagle, Poughkeepsie, New York, to Miss M. E. 
Hof, of the same city, on February 10, was celebrated with 
great eclat. 

THE Boston municipal printing office, to which we 
referred in our last issue, is now an assured fact. The 
plant of John Cashman & Co., 611 Washington street, has 
been purchased for $31,000. 

CHARLES O. DuNWoopy, superintendent of the book- 
bindery of A. V. Haight, Poughkeepsie, New York, has 
accepted a like position with the Kingston Freeman Com- 
pany, Kingston, New York. 

STEREOTYPERS’ UNION, No. 22, Cleveland, Ohio, gave its 
first annual ball, at Turn Hall, on Lorain street, on the 
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United States Court of Appeals, where the matter has been pending for 
many weary months, and the Court of Appeals has just rendered its decision 
dismissing the bill of complaint of the Campbell Company. This dismissal 
takes out the whole foundation from under the Campbell Company’s case in 
Massachusetts, for with this dismissal every decree and order heretofore 
made by the court is vacated and gues down with the case. In the meantime 
the Kidder patent has expired. The Duplex Company has carried on this 
fight in a most plucky manner, showing its determination to stand by its 
customers and protect them from every assault at whatever cost, and is to 
be heartily congratulated on the successful termination of the suit. 


By the decree of the Court of Appeals, ‘‘the judgment 
heretofore entered is vacated, the decree of the Circuit Court 
is reversed, and the case is remanded to that court with 


directions to dismiss the bill.”” From this action of the 
Court of Appeals there is no further appeal, and this deci- 
sion is a final settlement of this important Massachusetts 
case. The accompanying illustration was made from a 
recent photograph of the Duplex press as at present con- 
structed, and will give readers of THE INLAND PRINTER 
an excellent idea of the machine as it is today. Users of 
the Duplex press have been considerably worked up during 
the last two or three years, although they have been guaran- 
teed absolute protection by the Duplex Company, and will 
certainly breathe easier now that the decision regarding the 
press has been given. 


evening of February 23. The attendance was large, and 
the members feel quite pleased over their success. Though 
the profits were not large, no money was lost on the enter- 
prise. 

KANSAS intends to establish a State printing office at a 
cost of $75,000 or $100,000, to publish uniform school text- 
books that will be furnished to pupils at actual cost. It is 
stated that the bill will be fought by the book trust. 

THE oldest printing press in America, north of Mexico, 
is said to be the wood and iron specimen now on exhibition 
in the museum of the Vermont State capitol building at 
Montpelier. It was brought from England in 1638 to print 
the Freeman’s Oath. It was used for over one hundred and 
fifty years to print various papers in the New England 
States. 

THE regular meeting of Cleveland Typographical Union, 
No. 53, was held Thursday evening, March 4, the following 
officers being elected for the coming year: J. Jackson 
Smith, president; James McGue, vice-president; A. W. 
Thomson, secretary ; A. T. Proctor, treasurer, and Robert 
Duncan, sergeant-at-arms. Mr. Proctor has served the 
union as treasurer for the past five years, and for two years 
previous to that he had been president. Mr. Thomson has 
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been secretary for two years past, and Mr. Duncan now 
enters his second term. Mr. Smith is an old and active 
worker in No. 53, and though a younger man, Mr. McGue has 
done efficient service. The reports showed the organization 
to be in a prosperous condition. 


Sr. Louts is considering a new ordinance to establish a 
municipal paper, to be called the Municipal Bulletin. The 
subscription price is $3 in advance, and besides municipal 
advertising, it will print want ads. at so much per line. 
The ordinance also provides for the appointment of a city 
printer and requires that all work for the city be done by 
union workmen. 

PRIVATE postal cards are at last assured. A bill has 
been passed in Congress, that goes into effect next June, 
permitting the printing and use of private mailing cards, 
with a one-cent stamp attached. This means a great 
increase of work for the printer, as business men will 
undoubtedly take advantage of the new rule to distribute 
a vast arnount of special card literature. 


AT a meeting of the Connecticut Typothetz, held at Hart- 
ford, February 18, the following gentlemen were elected as 
officers for the ensuing term: President, C. S. Morehouse, 
New Haven; first vice-president, Leverett Brainard, Hart- 
ford; second vice-president, W. H. Marigold, Bridgeport ; 
third vice-president, E. E. Smith, Meriden; secretary, G. M. 
Adkins, New Haven; treasurer, O. A. Dorman, New Haven. 


SIXTY-FIVE years before the case in one office is the 
record claimed by Hiram Lukens, of the Doylestown /n/el- 
ligencer, and he is still doing business at the same stand. 
The Philadelphia Record goes to work with its counting 
machine and finds that this amounts to 19,500 working days, 
which, at 8,000 ems per day, would credit him with a total of 


156,000,000 ems, or 28,888 columns of common type. It is 
said that he has trained at least 150 apprentices. 
AGED record-breakers are becoming numerous. The 


Fourth Estate gives the history of Thomas O’Flanagan, who 
worked asa printer from May 1, 1790, to August 23, 1866, a 
period of over seventy-six years. He was born in the year of 
American Independence, began his career at the age of four- 
teen in the office of the /reeman’s Journal, in Dublin, and in 
his ninetieth year, the year of his death, was still working 
at his case on the ation, the great Irish national paper. 


A jos printers’ technical and social club has been organ- 
ized in Chicago among the union job printers, for improve- 
ment of the membership technically and socially by the 
establishment of clubrooms in which members may meet 
for social intercourse, and to hear lectures, debates, enter- 
tainments, etc. Mr. H. E. Wier is the chairman of the 
society, and Mr. J. N. Wallace, secretary-treasurer. Dona- 
tions of useful literature, furnishings, or cash to assist this 
enterprise-are requested. The headquarters of the club are 
190 Washington boulevard. 

THE employes at the Munsey’s Magazine pressrooms, 
New Haven, Connecticut, who went out on a strike on Feb- 
ruary 19, have issued a public statement, in which they take 
exceptions to the reasons given by Mr. Munsey as to the 
cause, and assert the strike is simply a question of union- 
ism against non-unionism. They claim that Mr. Munsey 
transferred the business from New York to escape the 
unions, but since the plant has been established all the men 
employed have been organized in a union, which has caused 
him to feel aggrieved, and to act ina manner to bring about 
the clash. 





WE have been regular subscribers to THE INLAND 
PRINTER since 1886, about ten years, and consider it an 
invaluable companion. Have saved many a dollar by aclose 
perusal of its pages.—Zvravers Brothers, Printers, South 
Gardner, Massachusetts. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


TuHeE Arc Engraving Company, of Youngstown, Ohio, sends a sample 
sheet of half-tone and line work. All excellent samples of process work. 

From Mr. Frank W. Pierson, Central Bureau of Engraving, 157 William 
street, New York: Business card of the bureau ; a beautiful piece of work. 

C. E. M1Lts, Montevideo, Minnesota: Menu of a banquet on George 
Washington’s birthday, printed on white satin. A very neat piece of work. 

BUSINESS CARD, printed in colors and gold and handsomely embossed, 
by Lang & Bireley, Broadway, Los Angeles, California. Very artistic work. 

A PACKAGE of varied commercial and society printing from G. A. Crow- 
den, with the Daily Puédlic, Clinton, Illinois. Composition and presswork of 
good quality. 

SAMPLES of commercial and catalogue work from H. W. Fulton, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, of ordinary merit. The letter-head of Gilbert Hand & Son is, in 
our estimation, the neatest piece of work. 

H. C. Porter, Ancram, New York: The specimens submitted show 
that you have the right idea of neat display in composition and your press- 
work is not bad. More practice will make you a good printer. 

CLARKE & KEACH, New London, Connecticut: Business card set in 
Bradley, printed in red and black ; a very effective production. Also blotter 
in red and black, composition and presswork on which are very good. 

CHARLES COLLIER, McConkey street, Shreve, Ohio, knows how to get 
up a nice business card. The two submitted are excellent examples of neat 
composition, and the presswork and selection of colors are to be commended. 

THE Pointer Printing Works, Miamisville, Ohio, sends out a blotter, 
neatly displayed and well printed. The statement, ‘“‘‘ Our 97 Model’ print- 
ing is strictly high grade,” is true as far as the sample submitted is con- 
cerned. 

LEtTER-HEAD from Kiel National Zeitung, Kiel, Wisconsin, would look 
better if ‘“‘ Kiel National Zeitung’’ had been printed in black and under- 
score rules in red. This would have given more character and boldness to 
the heading. 

From Guessaz & Ferlet, Commerce street, San Antonio, Texas: Cards, 
medium samples of display work in composition. The ‘‘ Texas State Sports- 
men’s Association”? card is the best ; some of the others have too much 
ornamentation. 

CLARE E. E. is, St. Louis, Missouri: Circulars and advertisements 
fairly well displayed and printed. With the material at your disposal you 
seem to have done very well. The ‘‘Compound Cathartic Pills” circular is a 
good piece of composition. 

* Our ALBUM,” issued by the Lakeside Printing Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, is a collection of jobwork printed in colors, the composition of 
which is neat and presswork good. Some of the designs would look better if 
printed in black instead of colors. 

A copy of the Bangor (Maine) Dat/y Commercial is sent us for criticism 
by C. Stansfield. It is a clean, neatly set eight-column paper of sixteen 
pages, the advertisements well displayed, and with every appearance of a 
thoroughly established metropolitan daily. 

J. E. LEITENBERGER, Johnstown, Pennsylvania: Booklet —** Topics, 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor”; a neat piece of composition 
and presswork very good and clean. Announcement — heading too crowded; 
ornament in red should have been omitted and lines spaced out more. 

M. D. Waite, Visalia, California: The job which you say was 
“* refused *”’ would scarcely pass muster in an educated community ; there is 
too much border work on the first page. The card which you submit would 
be better without the red and yellow stripe, and the word “ publishers ” 
should be bolder. 

A PAMPHLET of thirty-two pages and cover, issued by the Bradly Fer- 
tilizer Company, State street, Boston, Massachusetts, is a clean and hand- 
some specimen of typography. Composition is neat and well displayed, 
presswork good, especially on the half-tones. The name of the printer does 
not appear on the pamphlet. ‘ 


A MEMORIAL of Martin J. Lewis, printed by Mark E. S.oan, foreman, 
Dakota Republican, Vermillion, South Dakota, is a neat and creditable pro- 
duction, considering the conditions under which it was produced. The half- 
tone is a good piece of presswork, even if it was almost worn out before 
reaching Mr. Sloan’s hands. 

Two fine samples of color printing have been received from Charles E. 
Crocker and J.C. Mills, with Watson, Ferguson & Co., Brisbane, Queens- 
land, Australia. Both are artistic specimens of composition, and selection 
and arrangement of colors tasteful and attractive. Both samples show 
careful attention to details, and presswork is very good. 


TuE firm of E. L. Van Campen & Co., embossers and color printers, 
546-548 West Second street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, sends some excellent 
specimens of work. The firm’s calendar for 1897 is a fine example of embossed 
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color and bronze work. On each card a dragon is embossed sharply and in 
the most vivid colors, giving a good idea of the effects of various combinations 
ot color. A selection of mottoes from various sources appropriate to the 
months are given, showing wide research and good taste. 

From Warnock Brothers, New Castle, Pennsylvania: Samples of com- 
nercial work. ‘Their own business card is neat. Letter-head of Balph, 
McFarland & Co. would look much better in bronze-blue (if color had to be 
ised). The Jefferson Club letter-head is a neat piece of composition, but the 
‘:Lhogravure plate should have been worked with a trifle paler ink. 


Tue Gugler Lithographic Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
sued a very attractive calendar, the figures in white on a blue ground 
ving the value of distinctness. In a circular, printed in brown and 
een on rough paper, which accompanied the calendar, the firm announces 
~ new location at the corner of Broadway and Ogden avenue, Milwaukee. 

ApAM DEIST, 440 West Dauphin street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
ued a neatly printed invitation to attend the eleventh anniversary of his 
irting in the printing business. Adam is a persistent advertiser, for 
.ch month brings us a blotter or circular from his office, neatly set and well 

rinted. We wish him success, and the celebration of many more anniver- 
ies. 

SoME specimens of advertising of ‘‘ The Royal Tailors,’’ Chicago, Illi- 
is, having the imprint of Livermore & Knight Company, Providence, 
node Island, display good taste and good argument. A card showing an 
itation of a plum pudding is especially good, and is the design of Mr. 
ort, of the tailoring company, though copyrighted by the printing 
inpany. 

‘THE “ Legislative Souvenir of Wisconsin Commissioners of Fisheries,”’ 

the title of a collection of half-tone views of various departments of the 

Hatchery, at Bayfield, Wisconsin. The plates are well printed in bronze 
,oto-brown ink on fine enameled stock, and reflect credit upon Will Leatzow, 
veman of the Democrat Printing Company, Madison, Wisconsin, who had 
(he supervision of the work. 

CHARLTON MCDANIEL, with Kyle J. Bass, Sulphur Springs, Texas, 
forwards several samples of commercial work for criticism. ‘The composition 
on some of the samples could be greatly improved. We have not space to 
refer to each in particular, but think the bill-head of Fosque & Searles would 
be improved if the periods were left out between the letters in the firm name, 
and black, instead of green, ink used. 

Haun & HARMON, South Fourth street, Minneapolis, Minnesota, sub- 
mit a package of printing comprising every variety of work. The composi- 
tion and presswork is of a very high grade, and some of their advertising 
ideas are truly artistic. The miniature booklet entitled ‘‘ Suggestions — A 
Little Light on an Important.Subject,” is attractive in design and execu- 
tion, and should not fail to be a trade-bringer. 

From the G/ode, of Toronto, Canada, comes a brochure, with the compli- 
ments of Mr. C. W. Taylor, the business manager, with illustrated descrip- 
tions of the G/obe’s equipment. Every facility of the modern newspaper is 
evidently possessed by the G/ode and admirably presented in the brochure 
before us. The illustrations, in half-tone, are beautifully done, and the 
arrangement in every way shows excellent taste and judgment. 

JoHN ANDREW & Co., Bridge street, Sydney, New South Wales, sends 
some specimens of printing that are deserving of very favorable mention. A 
pamphlet descriptive of their establishment is handsomely printed from 
half-tone plates, with tinted backgrounds and well-displayed letterpress 
pages. A four-sheet demy poster, lithographed in five colors, advertising an 
ocean line of steamers, is the work of artists in design and coloring. 

Mr. G. H. E. HAWKINS, advertising manager for E. C. Stearns & Co., 
bicycle manufacturers, Syracuse, New York, is running a series of ad vertise- 
ments in the various mediums which is notable in being totally void of 
display. The feature is an artistic outline cut, the heading being in roman 
caps and plain reading matter following. Each ad. is attractive from its 
plain, light character, and the series shows good judgment on Mr. Hawkins’ 
part. 

A BILL-HEAD from P. A. Badour, publisher of the Menominee (Mich.) 
Enterprise, is a neat piece of composition, but the division into colors is poor. 
The center and principal line, ‘‘ The Menominee Enterprise,’’ would have 
given strength and character to the job if printed in black instead of in 
color, as at present shown. The line “Job Printing Outfit’ should have 
been printed in black with red initials, to balance the opposite side of the 
bill-head. 

Sam Davis, advertising manager for Kuh, Nathan & Fischer Company, 
Chicago, sends his little paper, Prosperity, published by **The house that 
helps you sell your goods.’’ The paper is very neat and well prepared, and is 
given up to personal mention and hints to the customers of the clothing house 
Mr. Davis evidently believes in telling of the merits of 
Printers’ Ink, and How to Use It” is no 


f 


it emanates from. 
good goods by good printing. 
problem to him, evidently. 
CHARLES WAGENFOHR, engraver, die sinker and modeler, 140 West 
Broadway, New York, sends a handsomely embossed medallion of McKinley, 
attached to which is acalendar pad for 1897. As an example of high-art 
embossing, this is one of the handsomest specimens ever received at this 
office. The design and cutting are perfect and the embossing all that could 
be desired. The die was of bronze, modeled in relief in Mr. Wagenféhr’s 
shop in clay, then cast in plaster, and afterward reproduced in bronze cast- 
ing, being perfected with riffler, graver, chasing punch and hammer. The 
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embossing was done upon a Sheridan press. Mr. Wagenféhr’s business card 
is a work of art, and his stock label samples as fine as the most exacting 
could demand. 

A VARIED assortment of letterpress printing from the office of Challi- 
nor, Dunker & Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, is fresh evidence of the fact 
that this firm still employs artists in all departments. The composition is 
well displayed, presswork and selection of colors good, and the finish of even 
the smallest piece of work shows that painstaking care is exercised to produce 
and send out none but the best class of printing. The monthly blotters 
have an appropriate design for each month printed in colorsin a most artistic 
manner. 

From A. M. Hunt & Co., Boston, Massachusetts, publishers of Gravite, 
a copy of the paper is received with a request for criticism of the cover, the 
work of an amateur— Mr. A. E. Foster. The design and execution surpass 
that of many professional artists. In the advertising pages the type used 
for display is too large, and the pages have a jumbled appearance. The 
stock is too thin and not opaque ; though the presswork is a little uneven, 
the half-tones are creditably printed. A little more judgment and the paper 
would be very attractive. 

A UNIQUE circular is that issued by Howett, Warner & Co., Market 
street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Itconsists of thirty-two leaves of heavy 
embossed paper, with blue-tinted cardboard cover, cut in shape of a key- 
stone, and tied with maroon-colored silk cord. Each leaf shows a different 
pattern of dress fabric, printed in colors like the original, with descriptive 
letterpress. The work is well designed and handsomely executed, and is from 
the office of the Penn Printing & Publishing Company, Sansom street, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. : 

STEPHEN D. Stover, North Front street, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
submits four furniture dealers’ catalogues, each printed on heavy enameled 
stock with half-tone illustrations. The composition is neat, the presswork 
very fine, color being even throughout, and make-ready of the highest class. 
The James Bayne Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan, whose imprint 
appears upon the work, is to be congratulated upon having the services of 
artists in engraving, composition and presswork capable of executing such 
fine examples of printing. 

From R. W. Sharp, of the printing department of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Philadelphia, comes a pretty booklet with a blank embossed cover title, ‘¢ 1897 
and Its Possibilities.” The cover is of gray paper with the upper corner 
turned down and sealed with red wax — the stamp reading ** Keeping Ever- 
lastingly At It Brings Success.’ The first leaf of the inside sheets is cut out 
at the exposed corner in the figures ** 1897,” and the leaves behind are cut off 
at the angle, so that the gray of the back cover throws the figures in relief, 
giving an unusual and attractive effect. 

NoBLE BELFRY, with J. H. Stone & Co., Detroit, Michigan: The job 
submitted by you, while being a fair sample of display work, will not bear 
close scrutiny. The rulework is not nicely joined, and there is a lack of 
finish in the work. The name and address of the company in the lower 
left-hand corner should have been more compact ; it covers too much space, 
and the pen-stroke might have been omitted with advantage. A heavier 
rule under the lines “*‘ The Hazelton Piano” would have given more strength, 
and helped to make the name more effective. 

Tue A. F. Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, Missouri, have 
issued catalogues of their guns and sporting goods, bicycles and bicycle 
sundries, all of which were gotten out under the supervision of Clarence R. 
Vogel, who has charge of the advertising department of the Shapleigh Com- 
pany. Each catalogue is a work of art, from both literary and mechanical 
points of view. The bicycle catalogue is illustrated with half-tone vignettes 
with handsomely printed and embossed cover. The printing is the work of 
the C. B. Woodward Company, of St. Louis, which has a reputation for 
doing fine typographical work. The Shapleigh Hardware Company is to be 
congratulated upon the artistic finish of its catalogues. 





OBITUARY. 

LUTHER H. TUCKER, senior editor of the Country Gentle- 
man, and a veteran journalist of undisputed reputation, died 
at Albany, New York, on February 23, where he resided. 

BENJAMIN P. FLoop, foreman of the Omaha Printing 
Company’s pressroom, Omaha, died February 25. He was 
born in Davenport, Iowa, and after his journeyman work 
became connected with Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago. 
In his later life he had seen twenty-three years’ service in 
the job department of the Omaha Republican. He was 
many times president of the local pressmen’s union, and 
in 1893 a delegate to the convention of the International 
Union. His death is a great loss to the craft of Omaha. 

SAMUEL P. ACKERMAN, a well-known printer of Decatur, 
Illinois, died in that city on March 19. Mr. Ackerman was 
born August 26, 1857, in Douglas county, and went to Deca- 
tur about 1877. In 1886 the firm of Powner, Ackerman & 
Co. was started. After a number of changes in the business 
interests, Mr. Ackerman sold out and returned to his old 
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position of foreman of the job printing department of the 
Decatur Review, which position he held until his final 
illness. He was a member of the Decatur Typographical 
Union, and the Modern Woodmen of America. 

J. P. TRENTER, whose death, on January 22, was men- 
tioned in our March number, was a well-known manufac- 
turer of leads, metal furniture, etc., in Chicago. With his 
parents he removed to 
New York City from 
Germany where he was 
born April 12, 1845, and 
was employed in the 
Conner’s Type Foun- 
dry for over ten years. 
In 1879 he came to Chi- 
cago and was connected 
with the type foundries 
and the A. N. Kellogg 
Newspaper Company 
until 1883, when he 
commenced business for 
himself, manufacturing 
brass rule, metal furni- 
ture, leads and slugs. 
By the invention of 
labor-saving devices he 
turned out unusually 
accurate goods and 
greatly reduced the 
cost of manufacture. 
This gave him a well- 
deserved reputation, so that, although burned out once, he 
had worked up a trade amounting to 165 tons annually. 
The business has been bought by the Challenge Machinery 
Company. Personally Mr. Trenter was kindhearted and 
just in all his business dealings, of sterling integrity, and 
one whose word was as good as his bond. He leaves a wife 
and daughter. 


tO E PRR PATO 


DEATH has visited the ranks of the pressmen with a 
heavy hand during the past month. John G. McMillan, the 
well-known and universally esteemed foreman of the Chi- 
cago Chronicle pressroom, died on March 3 at the Presby- 
terian Hospital from the 
effects of the gas explo- 
sion in the basement of 
the Chronicle building 
February 20. He was 
leading his men to put 
out what he supposed 
was a fire, but on reach- 
ing the sidewalk base- 
ment escaping gas from 
the fuel pipes exploded 
and hurled him violently 
against the foundation 
wall. He was removed 
to the hospital in an 
unconscious condition. 

Born in Pittsburg fifty- 
two years ago, the print- 
er’s trade from boyhood 
was his life’s work, in- 
terrupted only by serv- 
ice in the late war. 
Coming to Chicago in 
the sixties, he was 
placed in charge of the 
newspaper and job 
printing plant of the 
Journal, which in those days did considerable show print- 
ing. He became connected with the Fost three years ago, 
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and leftrit to take charge of the pressroom of the Chronicle. 
He was a charter member of Chicago Printing Pressmen’s 
Union, No. 3, organized in 1874, and the esteem in which he 
was held as a superior workman, ready speaker and parlia- 
mentarian, led to his selection as presiding officer of this 
union at four different times. His son, Ben McMillan, is 
now employed in the pressroom of the Chronicle, and two 
brothers are also pressmen in Chicago. The employes of 
the Chronicle and Chicago printers sent a display of flow- 
ers to the funeral, which was held at the family residence 
in Norwood Park. We are able to print Mr. McMillan’s 
portrait through the courtesy of the Hight-Hour Herald, 
of Chicago. 





TRADE NOTES. 
NOTE PAPER embossed with flag designs in colors is 
coming into vogue among enthusiastically patriotic people. 
GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS, manufacturers of book- 
binders’ machinery, have removed from 42 West Monroe 
street, Chicago, to 69 Beekman street, New York. 


THE De Leeuw & Oppenheimer Printing Company, New 


“York, assigned, March 16, to Rudolph M. De Leeuw. The 


company was incorporated in 1896 with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 

THE Chicago-Paper Company, 120 Franklin street, Chi- 
cago, has issued a new catalogue and price list for 1897. It 
is set in Jenson Old Style, printed on laid paper, and makes 
an attractive book. 

D. I. WINSLOW, 169 Massachusetts avenue, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, a job compositor, has invented and applied for a 
patent on a device for securing pages of type, doing away 
with the time-honored page cord. 

THE Central Paper Company, 177 and 179 Monroe street, 
Chicago, has elected the following officers: John T. Ustick, 
president; A. J. Huck, vice-president ; F. P. Gildersleeve, 
treasurer ; Charles W. Cox, secretary. 

Process Work and the Printer thinks that three-color 
work should be saved from the fate that has befallen line 
and half-tone work, and be charged for by the job instead of 
by the inch. This is a point well taken. 

THE Child Acme Cutter & Press Company, Boston, 
report that although collections are slow, trade is improv- 
ing, and they have a number of orders ahead for large 
machines, both on home and foreign demand. 

THE Morning Times, Cripple Creek, Colorado, has pur- 
chased a Goss perfecting press and installed linotype 
machines, and proposes to give the Cripple Creek district 
an eight-page paper equal in appearance to any published 
in the West, and will receive full associated press reports. 

A NEAT circular advertising a pretty rococo border has 
been issued by W. L. Warner Company, 7018 Stewart 
avenue, Chicago. The characters admit of many combina- 
tions and are readily adjustable. The border is entitled 
““Toby’”’ in respect to Mr. Toby Rubovits, for whom the 
first designs were made. 


PAPER mills in Japan are beginning to introduce Amer- 
ican machinery. A Tokio gentleman, Mr. S. K. Yasuba, 
has been in this country studying American methods and 
buying machinery. He proposes to make paper out of rice 
straw and ground wood, and regards American machinery 
as the best for the purpose. 

G. A. MENUEL, formerly with the Missouri Brass Type 
Foundry Company, St. Louis, Missouri, is no longer con- 
nected with that concern, but has associated himself with 
the Eastern Brass Type Foundry, 88 Walker street, New 
York City. The company with which he is connected will 
shortly issue their specimen book exhibiting designs of a 
large assortment of brass type of all sizes. The abilities of 
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Mr. Menuel in his particular line are well known to the 
trade everywhere, and his connection with the Eastern 
foundry will assure an output in every way satisfactory. 

JaMES ROwE has recently purchased the machinery and 
isiness of Ford & Hill, and has removed the plant to the 
rner of Jackson and Clinton streets, Chicago. He makes 
specialty of repairing printers’, binders’ and electro- 
pers’ machinery, and designing and building of special 
achinery connected with the printing trade. 

THE March number of the 7ype Founder, issued by 
irnhart Brothers & Spindler, Chicago, announces a new 
dyertisement typesetting competition, with prizes of $25, 
Sand $10. The issue contains several new faces, among 
ese the Topic and Drew series, the Faust Text and Bank 
ript, besides a number of borders and ornaments. 

SoME well-prepared business literature, in the form of 
irds and circulars, come from Loring Coes & Co., manu- 
‘turers of machine knives, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
he specialty of ‘‘ Micro-Ground ”’ knives for all classes 

paper cutting, for which the firm is famous, is well set 

‘th by fine illustrations in half-tone and by convincing 
“rument. 

THE State of Kansas has accepted the proposition of 
udge W. C. Webb, of Topeka, Kansas, to compile, anno- 
te and deliver to the Secretary of State 5,000 copies of two 
iumes each of the General Statutes of 1897. The work 
ill be done by private enterprise, and Judge Webb expects 
» receive bids for the publication, and for which he will 

ioubtless advertise. 

‘‘Jusr as Ir Is,’”’? a brochure issued by Joseph Wetter 

\ Co., manufacturers of numbering machines, 20-22 Morton 
street, Brooklyn, New York, contains a number of facts on 
numbering machines that all printers should know of. The 


facts are presented in a convincing way, and in the tasteful 
typography of the Patterson Periodical Press. A copy will 


be mailed to responsible persons making application on 
their firm letter-head. 

THE American Bank Note Company having been awarded 
the contract for printing Canadian bank notes, etc., by the 
l.aurier cabinet, have purchased property to the value of 
$25,000 in Ottawa, Canada, for the erection of a fireproof 
building in which to do the work. The Bank Note Com- 
pany, of its own volition, has notified the architects, Messrs. 
Arnoldi & Ewart, that Canadian labor must be employed 
on all parts of the work. 

WitH characteristic enterprise the Binner Engraving 
Company, of Chicago, have made a facsimile of the $100 
check received from J. P. Primley, the chewing gum manu- 
facturer, as the first prize for the best design to advertise 
the specialty of ‘‘ Pepsin Sticks’’ made by him. Mr. Prim- 
ley’s letter, which accompanied the check and which speaks 
in warm praise of the design, is also reproduced and 
inclosed with the reproduction of the check. It is a unique 
and telling circular. 

THE Advertisers’ Agency, of Philadelphia, has opened a 
branch office in Buffalo, New York, at 49 Niagara street. 
The office is under the management of Frank J. Fellows, 
who was formerly connected with the Charles H. Fuller 
Agency. This move was necessitated by the extraordinary 
pressure of work upon the main office force, which has been 
overworked for the last three months. For a young agency, 
founded in the most inauspicious times, the Advertisers’ 
Agency has certainly made a remarkable record for itself. 


THERE has been a change in one of the large New York 
ink houses. Messrs. Jaenecke Brothers & Fr. Schneemann 
have purchased Sigmund Ullman’s interest in the firm of the 
Jaenecke-Ullman Company, and will continue the business 
at the old stand, 536-538 Pearl street, under the firm name 
of the house of Jaenecke Brothers & Fr. Schneemann, 


which was established at Hanover over fifty years ago. 
The new company has acquired all accounts and assumed 
all the liabilities of the old firm. The high standard of the 
productions of the house will be maintained. 


THE C. B. CoTTRELL & SONS COMPANY, in one of its excel- 
lent circulars, calls the attention of printers to the desira- 
bility of being prepared for business, and points to its 
willingness to confer with printers as to their needs, this 
being the moral to the customary anecdote, a feature of 
these circulars, which in this instance is entitled: 


“VON MOLTKE AND YOU—A TEST OF BUSINESS 
FORESIGHT.” 

One day in July, 1870, an officer came into Von Moltke’s study and said 
to him: ** Your Excellency, the relations seem to be growing so strained that 
it might be well to begin preparations for a war with France.” 

“Do you think things are as bad as all that?” replied Von Moltke. 
“ Well, then, kindly open that bureau there, and pull out drawer No. 4, on the 
right-hand side, and you will find all that has to be seen to, ready cut and 
dried.” 

The officer did as requested and found, carefully packed away in that 
drawer, every paper, order, dispatch and report, fully written out and only 
requiring the addition of the date for its immediate execution. Nor was 
this a matter of any small labor, for it had involved the working out of the 
most complete and elaborate plans, the weighing of a multitude of questions, 
and the verification of innumerable details. 

But, as a result, when the war came Germany was entirely prepared. 
And Germany won. 

THE Typothetz, of Buffalo, New York, is fortunate in 
having a secretary who keeps the practical value of the 
organization well to the fore. Mr. Baker appreciates the 
possibilities of the organization and his efforts keep it alive 
in all its phases of usefulness. At the February meeting 
a valuable paper by Mr. W. H. Wright, Jr., was discussed, 
entitled ‘‘ Justice as applied to the dealings between lawyer 
and printer.’”’ An advance proof had been mailed to the 
employing printers of the city with an invitation to attend 
in the form of a legal summons from Mr. Wright to discuss 
the paper, and the following list of questions was also sub- 
mitted, with the result of intensifying the practical and 
definite character of the meeting: 


1. Do you print law cases and briefs? 2. Do you charge extra for 
“rush” work, and if so, what is your opinion as to the proper charge? 3. 
Do you make special rate per page for large cases, and if so, how do you rea- 
son you can afford to? 4. Do you charge more per page for forty copies than 
for thirty ? If so, how much; if not, why not? 5. Do you charge more for 
tabular-work pages, whether in small or large case, and if so, upon what 
basis do you figure? 6. Are you ever requested to submit page proofs, and if 
so, what do you charge in case of an addition to proof, necessitating run-over 
of pages? 7. Do you charge extra for making changes from copy after type 
is set, and what is your idea as to the proper charge? 8. Is it your custom to 
demand payment on first of month following completion of work? 9. If pay- 
ment is delayed longer than thirty days do you add extra charge for the 
accommodation, and if so, how much for various terms? 10. Would you 
favor action taken to secure uniform and just rates to suit the conditions 
mentioned in foregoing queries? Note.—// party addressed is a member of 
the Typotheta, please fill out above blanks and present at the next meeting. In 
case of non-attendance kindly mail your blank to secretary. If not a member of 
the Typotheta, your opinion and coéperation is desired. If not doing the class of 
law work especially mentioned, give opinion as to matters treated, and answer 


separately so far as questions apply to any other class of law work you may do. 


Mr. Baker writes that the interest in the Buffalo organiza- 
tion is constantly growing, and a very large proportion of 
the employing printers of the city take an active part in its 
meetings. The result has been not only to make a better 
feeling among the trade, but there is actually a strong 
desire and effort on the part of each one to assist the rest in 
every possible way. The change is very great between the 
present condition of affairs and the condition of a few years 
ago. 





EACH ISSUE WORTH TWO DOLLARS. 

To one actively engaged at the trade, each number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER is worth the annual subscription 
price. I prize it more than any other of the printing trade 
journals I have ever seen.— W. C. Parmenter, the Parmenter 
Printing Company, Lima, Ohio. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This department is designed exclusively for business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





ON THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 

In printing, the best time is made by those 
‘A who buy reliable printing presses —the presses 
\ which give a man the most return for the money. 
» Job and cylinder presses can 
be bought to the best advantage 
from The American Type Found- 
ers’ Company, the largest pur- 
chaser and leading merchant in 
presses, paper cutters and print- || #) 
ing materials. As the largest 7 
purchaser it buys at lowest prices. It recommends the 
Chandler & Price Old Style Gordons, Peerless 
and Gally Universal job presses, Cottrell cylin- 
ders, and Peerless-Gem paper cutters. If a pur- 
chaser neglects to get net ie quotations on machinery 
from the nearest branch 7 of The American Type 
Founders’ Company he ie does himself an injury. 
The cuts used in this par u agraph are from the 
“*Scorcher’’ series. Big Scorchers cost $2.50 and small 
Scorchers $1.50 per font of ten designs. They will add life 

to your bicycle news column and bicycle ads. 












A SUMPTUOUS COVER-PAPER SAMPLE BOOK. 


One of the most noteworthy of recent productions of 
paper houses is the superb specimen book No. 4, just issued 
by James White & Co., of Chicago. No expense has been 
spared to prepare a book that would combine the good fea- 
tures of existing sample books, and introduce additional 
points of merit. Its size, 8 by 16 inches, gives a large page 
for each sample, affording the buyer a much better opportu- 
nity to judge of color and general appearance of the papers. 
It is four inches in thickness, which gives some indication 
of the number and assortment of papers shown. It is a 
real enjoyment to the paper connoisseur and student to look 
over this encyclopedia of colors and finishes in cover papers. 
Each of the famous brands of ‘‘Ulster,’’ ‘‘ Ashmere,”’ 
‘*Unique,”’ ‘‘ Princess,’’ are shown in smooth and rough for 
all of the principal chromatic gradations. The most attract- 
ive series is undoubtedly the specimens of colored papers, 
embossed with both the egg shell and canvas patterns. The 
comparative richness of effects by the use of a different 
embossing pattern is an interesting study. Among other 
papers we notice the deckle-edge papers, ‘‘ Abbotsford,”’ 
‘*Shandon,”’ and ‘‘ Noiseless,’’ and the ‘‘ Fort Dearborn,’’ 
‘“‘“Armory’”’ and ‘‘ Whitefriars’’ enameled cover papers, 
which in the different hues lend a very charming effect. 
Altogether the firm may well take pride in a salesman that 
places their large stock before the printing and paper trades 
in so pleasing and superba form. Owing to the great cost 
of issuing this work the firm has been compelled to limit 
its distribution to the larger and more prominent printing 
houses. The printing fraternity in general will, however, 
doubtless have ample opportunity to inspect the book. 





ELECTRO-TINT ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


Notice appeared in last month’s issue of the disastrous 
fire in Philadelphia, in which the engraving plant of the 
Electro-Tint Engraving Company was destroyed. As soon 
as it was possible to arrange matters, the company secured 
temporary quarters and immediately fitted up for taking 
care of their business. 


The new establishment is a great 
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improvement over the old one in many ways, as all the 
machinery is new and they have every improvement for the 
most perfect production of photo-engravings. The com- 
pany proposes in a short time to change to permanent quar- 
ters, and after doing so anticipate fitting up very extensively 
for the three-color process work. A number of samples of 
this character of work had been displayed prior to the fire, 
which showed most excellent results, and with the new 
facilities which they now have, they will undoubtedly be in 
position to turn out even better work. Those who desire 
engraving of a high order, especially in the line of color 
work above mentioned, would do well to communicate with 
the Electro-Tint Company. 





DO YOU CAST YOUR OWN ROLLERS? 


Have you tried Golding’s Elastine Composition, put up 
in air-tight cans, which preserve it indefinitely? Well, just 
order a lot for trial; money refunded if not satisfactory. 
This composition will work in all climates and in all kinds 
of weather better than any other made. Put up in 2%, 5 
and 10-pound cans at 36 cents per pound. No special kettle 
required for melting. Order from Golding & Co., Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 





A NEW SMALL RELIANCE CUTTER. 


There is considerable novelty about the design of the 
new 16-inch Reliance paper cutter, as applied to this size. 
The cut shows the style, which is the same as the larger 
sizes of the popular Reliance cutters in miniature. The 
manufacturers of this cutter, Paul Shniedewend & Co., Chi- 
cago, assert, with apparent good reason, that in adapting 
the design of the larger cutters to the 1614-inch size, they 
have gained several advantages over other cutters of the 
same class, such as increased leverage, strength, facility and 
safety, there being no springs, dogs or catches of any kind , 
required to retain 
the knife. The con- 
struction of the cut- 
ter also bears criti- 
cal scrutiny. Itisa 
matter of pride of 
the manufacturers 
that all their cutters 
are built in the best 
possible manner and 
they have made no 
exception in the 
small size. A com- 
plete set of accurate 
jigs employed in- 
sures strict inter- 
changeableness and 
accuracy and uni- 
formity of all these 
cutters. A front 
and back side 
gauge, interlocking back gauge and clamp, figured rule in 
front table, and closeness of back gauge to side gauge, con- 
tribute to convenience and accuracy of operation. These 
dimensions give a clearer idea of the appearance of the 
cutter: Height from base of frame to top of clamp wheel, 34 
inches; width over all, 27 inches; depth over all, 34 inches; 
floor space, 19 by 20 inches. Net weight, 230 pounds. Not 
only is this cutter desirable for small printing offices, the 
makers say, but in larger concerns by relieving large cut- 
ters of the small work practically doubles the capacity of 
an office at little expense; and is also available for photo- 
engraving establishments, stationers and various manufac- 
turing and commercial houses. The Reliance cutters are 

























for sale by type founders and dealers only in the United 
States and by S. Cooke & Co., Melbourne, sole agents for 
\ustralia, and Miller & Richard, Toronto, sole agents for 
Dominion of Canada. 












THE HERCULES GAS ENGINE. 


When a California firm can make a success of an arti- 
cle in the East and in competition 
with eastern manufacturers, the arti- 
cle must have merit, especially if it 
comes under the head of machinery for 
the printer. The Hercules Gas Engine 
Works, of San Francisco, has made a 

eT signal success with its new 2'% horse- 
»wer ‘* Special Hercules.”’ 

























AN ADVANCE, 
The signs of the times indicate an advance all along the 
rious lines of business, and printers must feel its cheer- 
« influence as quickly as any. Are you ready for the 
ood time coming? Look to your machines and see if they 
2d renewing. How about the paper cutter? You can’t 
irn out neat work profitably with a shoe knife, or a poor 
If you need a cutter, small or large, lever or 
ower, see the Advance, a most popular machine. Nearly 
hree thousand in use in all parts of the world. A new 
illustrated circular, describing special improvements, sent 
‘ree on application to any dealer or the Challenge Machinery 
Company, manufacturers, Chicago. 


iper cutter. 


A USEFUL DEVICE. 

The printers’ absorbent ready moist bristle brush is said 

to be a great economizer of time. The brush is specially 
adapted to the special requirements of printers, and con- 
sists of fine bristles that will not injure type nor rollers. 
It operates with benzine, gasoline, turpentine, tarcolin, or 
any other detergent, and when charged remains moist for 
hours. They are well built and will last, with proper 
usage, a year or more. ‘The Delete Chemical Company, 126 
William street, New York, are the manufacturers. 





STOP THAT! 
Little cuts to attract attention to announcements of all 
kinds are getting so numerous that something appropriate 
to a great many purposes are pro- i.) 
curable. There are Coppers, Bal- 
let Dancers, Bowlers, Scorchers, _~— 
Speakers, Listeners, Baseball Play- 
ers, Domestics, Chefs and Waiters, \ / 
Druggists, Campaigners, Pickups, 
Silhouettes, and Rigs and Traps. v 
Coppers cost $1.50 and Ballet Dancers $2 per font. Speci- 
mens of all may be had at nearest branch of The American 
Type Founders’ Company. 
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COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMMES. 


The Whiting Paper Company, 238-248 Adams street, Chi- 
cago, has ready its specimen line of commencement pro- 
grammes, one of the finest assortments ever issued by any 
company. There are twenty-four different varieties, each 
one entirely unique. The designs include samples of plain 
white embossed designs, steel die embossed designs in 
gold and color, copper and steel plate work, lithograph, 
etc. The variety and beauty of the designs can only be 
appreciated on an examination of the samples. Printers to 
be thoroughly equipped for commencement and graduat- 
ing work should not fail to communicate with the Whiting 
Company regarding its line. 
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A WONDERFUL SUCCESS, 

The old lady, whoever she was, that philosophized about 
the economy of ‘‘a stitch in time,’’ etc., certainly did not 
receive her inspiration from the Latham Machinery Com- 
pany. We can imagine her wheezingly saying, ‘‘ Sake’s 
alive,’’ were she to watch one of their wire stitchers bast- 
ing aton or more of pamphlets, and with a stitch that don’t 
pull out, either, except with a pair of tweezers. 

Judging by the way orders were pouring in on Mr. 
Latham’s desk the other morning, and the activity. in his 
machine shop at 197 South Canal street, Chicago, one would 


































judge that there are others who have been impressed with 
the merits of the machine. Many of the letters contained 
orders for additional machines, and all of them were enthu- 
siastic in their praise of the ones in use — testimonials 
entirely unsolicited on the part of the recipients. In the 
show room a series of Monitor stitchers is on exhibition, 
and Mr. Latham takes peculiar pleasure in explaining the 
mechanism of the machines to interested visitors. The five 
sizes are numbered from 0 to 3, but do not vary in construc- 
tion beyond the change in gauge for thickness to be stitched, 
and an increase of size in proportion to the strength 
required. 

There are many reasons why this machine appeals to a 
bi dery manager. It is not complicated and does not take 
up valuable room. Two gauges only are required to adjust 
the thickness and length of staple. There are no parts to 
be removed and substituted for others every time the size of 
wire is changed as is necessary with other machines, and 
all the parts are simple and can easily be examined without 
extra work. The most inexpert help can run a Monitor 
without difficulty. Neither is compactness purchased at 
the expense of durability. The frame is solidly built, its 
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broad flanging base giving it an immensely good support, 
and all of the working parts are of the best tempered steel. 
A Rockford printer who dropped into the Chicago office the 
other day stated that he had run his machine for three years 
without a single repair. One of those little devices that 
add so much to the perfectness of a machine is the patented 
wire straightener attachment to smooth out the little kinks 
and wrinkles that are frequently met with in wire. In the 
machine shop upstairs a large force of men was finishing 
up a bunch ordered by a New York concern, and although 
more than one complete machine is turned out on the aver- 
age each day, Mr. Latham says he is scarcely able to meet 
the demand. In fact, to keep up, part of his force had to be 
taken from the construction department of printing presses, 
paper cutters, perforators, paging and numbering and fold- 
ing machines, etc., of which the firm has a large number, 
both new and overhauled and refitted, and on sale as sec- 
ondhand machinery. A full line of new printers’ and 
bookbinders’ machinery is turned out by this house, all 
perfected by new improvements invented either by Mr. 
Latham himself or conjointly with his capable superintend- 
ents. Take for example the perforating machine. It is 
surprising how a little well-directed ingenuity will turn 
failure into success. Most of the machines in the market, 
by reason of false alignment or bending parts, are unable 
to meet the tests of continuous wear. In the Latham per- 
forator the application of mechanically accurate principles 
and stiffening in weak parts, added to other improvements, 
has provided a durable machine that is preferred by prac- 
tical operators. 

The Latham people find that their machines are their 
best salesmen. In whatever shops the wire stitchers have 
been placed they have inevitably displaced other machines 
simply because their superiority in every particular is so 
marked. And the same is true of their other special ma- 
chines. Improvement, reliability and lasting qualities 
always win the day. 





COUNTRY PRINTER’S BONANZA. 


The Ideal Hand Cylinder has solved the problem of 
printing the country newspaper. It has made the much- 
abused hand press a ‘‘ back number,” and turned press day 
into a day of pleasure instead of a day of toil and per- 
plexity. The Ideal runs so easily a boy or girl can operate 
it without undue exertion, and as for speed, the following 
letter tells what it will do in that line: 

WaAUZEKA, WISCONSIN, December 15, 1896. 
The Challenge Machinery Company, Chicago : 

GENTLEMEN,—In our last week’s run we made the good time of five 
hundred and forty papers an hour for straight running on an Ideal Hand 
Cylinder press, and the entire run from beginning to end of our list of over a 
thousand copies was made at the rate of five hundred per hour, including all 
If there is any better time than this let us know of it. 

Yours very truly, RILEY THOMSON. 


stops. 





THE CHANDLER & PRICE LEAD AND RULE 
CUTTER. 

Printing presses are not the only machines manufac- 
tured by the Chandler & Price Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. Their output includes paper cutters, lead and rule 
cutters, composing sticks, and other devices for printers’ 
use. In their advertisement this month they call particular 
attention to their paper cutter and to the lead and rule cut- 
ter. The latter is worthy of special mention. One of the 
strong points of this machine is the lay of the bed. It is so 
arranged that leads and rule settle by gravity, which 
insures a true gauge even when worked by a careless oper- 
ator. The guide is accurately graduated to twelve points 
and numbered opposite every fifth slot in its length. The 
gauge is made reversible for cutting leads longer than the 


bed, and is fitted with a latch to engage the slot in the 
guide, and is clamped by a thumbscrew. In cutting odd 
lengths the latch is easily raised and gauge set accordingly. 
It is powerfully built and is constructed of good material, 
the same as all other goods manufactured by this company. 
The company has just begun to ship cutters, and their sales 
and shipments the first week amounted to 149 machines. 
This shows what an immense demand there is going to be 
for these machines, and that there must be some merit in 
them. The machines are sold by dealers generally and not 
through the manufacturers. Those wishing to purchase 
should write to their type founder or supply house. 





A PRESS TWENTY-SIX YEARS IN USE. 

H. W. Jones, proprietor of the Ipava /udependent, Ipava, 
Illinois, writes: ‘‘We have in our office a very old Gally 
Universal press, purchased secondhand. During the two 
years we have run it we have printed over 12,000,000 impres- 
sions, and it does better work today, with less make-ready, 
than any press we know of.’’ This particular press was 
built in 1871— twenty-six years ago. The Gally Universal 
is not only the best press, but also the most durable. See 
the colored insert in this number, printed onthis press. No 
other type of platen press can do three-color process work 
so perfectly. 





HOW IMPORTANT IS THE LISTENER! 
Yes, all that good talk is useless without a listener. 
Every advertiser is looking for the listener. This para- 
¢ graph is looking for the listener. We want him 
] to know about the Economy wrapper paster, 
prices $4, $4.50 and $5, which everybody 
who wraps papers or books wants, be- 
cause it saves time, saves space and saves 
‘*muss.’? We want the listener to know 
that the Horton mailer is the best of all—in speed, handi- 
ness and reliability. The price is $20 net, and it is cheap 
at that. Burbank’s embossing compound, & 
price 75 cents, and Lawlor’s ‘‘ Embossing 
Made Easy,’’ $1, are the best investments 
that anyone who does embossing can 
make. The cuts used in this paragraph 
are from our Speaker and Listener se- 
ries, $1.50 per font each. A font contains ten characters. 
The two series work well together. Order everything for 
the printer from the nearest branch of The American Type 
Founders’ Company. Send for circulars and specimens. 





SECONDHAND MACHINERY. 

The attention of the trade is directed to the advertise- 
ment of the Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Company, on page 102. The list contains a number of 
special bargains in presses that have been overhauled and 
are guaranteed as good as new. Attention is particularly 
directed to the Johnson Steel Die Power Stamper. This is 
a special machine for printers doing die work, and will be 
found a great labor-saver and money-maker. It is worth 
investigating. 





THE “NEW DEPARTURE” CASE, 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, makers, of ‘‘new departure’’ type cases, wish 
to impress especially upon the makers, users and dealérs in 
type cases that they are liable to prosecution if they handle 
any other case which infringes upon their patent. Notice 
concerning this appears upon page 31 of this issue. We 
are informed that the ‘‘new departure ’’ cases have proven 
highly satisfactory and are everywhere acknowledged much 
superior to anything ever before produced in this line. The 
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case has been received with great satisfaction by printers 
in this country and its merits have been heralded abroad. 
in consequence of this the company has been shipping large 
quantities to all the South American countries, to England, 
\ustralia and Africa. The patent on this case is a valuable 
one and the company proposes to protect it to the fullest 
xtent. An examination of the cut in the advertisement will 
show clearly its construction and advantages. 





WHITESON’S EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


The embossing composition made by I. Whiteson, 298 
earborn street, Chicago, is giving the best of satisfaction 
wherever introduced. Mr. Whiteson has recently made 
_rrangements with all of the leading type founders and 
srinters’ supply houses to furnish this composition, and 
srinters everywhere can obtain it through these agencies, or 
vy sending orders direct to the manufacturer. A number of 

hicago printers are using the composition, and consider it 
ne of the best made. Such firms as W. B. Conkey Com- 
any, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, and others, are 
using it to the exclusion of other makes. This composition 
requires but from three to five minutes to harden, and a form 
can be made ready for embossing in a very short time. The 
same material can be used over and over again, so that there 
2 very little waste, and a cake costing $1 can be used for 
quite a while. 





AMERICA VERSUS ENGLAND. 


Notwithstanding the general American belief that the 
British Government is slow of action and conservative in 
the adoption of new inventions, it is curious to note that 
the linotype machine has been recently adopted in England 
for the publication of the British Parliamentary debates, 
and that these debates are now published from linotype 
faces, while in America the Congressional debates are 
printed from hand-set type. Following is the list of lin- 
otypes shipped by the company, to various offices, Janu- 
ary 1, 1897, to March 6, 1897: 


Chicago, I1l., Daily News, 4 (additional); Lawrence, Mass., American, 1 
(additional); New York City, Raff & Co.,2; Indianapolis, Ind., Newspaper 
Union, 1; New York City, American Press Association, 2; Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Gazette, 1 (additional); New York City, John R. Anderson, 4; Chicago, 
Ill, John A. Ulrich, 1; Erie, Pa., fournal,2; Brooklyn, N. Y., T. B. Side- 
botham, 2; Washington, D. C., Hartman & Cadick, 1 (additional); Lebanon, 
Pa., Report, 1 (additional); New York City, De Leeuw & Oppenheimer, 2 
{additional); Chicago, IJ1., John A. Linden, 2; Philadelphia, Pa., American 
Press Association, 2; Fargo, N. D., Forum, 1; Dallas, Tex., Christian 
Advocate, 1; New York City, E. L. Kellogg & Co., 1; Holyoke, Mass., 
Democrat, 2; Harrisburg, Pa., Star-/ndependent, 2; Keokuk, Iowa, Cov- 
stitution- Democrat, 1 (additional); San Francisco, Cal., Francis-Valentine 
Co.,1; New York, Evenmg Post, 5; Raleigh, N. C., Tribune, 2; New York 
City, Isaac H. Blanchard & Co., 1; Somerville, N. J., Unionist Gazette, 1; 
Johnstown, N. Y., Republican, 2; Fitchburg, Mass., Mad/, 2; Harrisburg, 
Pa., Publishing Company, 2; Los Angeles, Cal., Aecord, 2; Pittsfield, 
Mass., Fournal, 1; Tacoma, Wash., Union, 2; Waco, Texas, Murphy & 
Hawley, 1; Philadelphia, Pa., Avil Printing Company, 2; Philadelphia, 
Pa., George F. Lasher, 2; Newport, R. I., Vews,1; Albany, N. Y., Weed- 
Parsons, 2; Cambridge, Mass., Lombard & Caustic, 1; Minneapolis, Minn., 
Svenska Amerthanska Posten, 1 (additional). 





ANTON WILD, PHOTO-ENGRAVER. 

The ad. of Anton Wild, photo-engraver, 14-16 Ellicott 
street, Buffalo, New York, appears upon another page of 
this issue. Weare in receipt of a specimen book just issued 
by Mr. Wild showing some excellent examples of half-tones, 
zinc etchings and wood engravings. The half-tones show 
especial care, most of them having the wood-engraved effect. 
The reéngraving of half-tones is becoming quite popular 
and the small additional cost is made up in the added beauty 
of the plates. Mr. Wild does not claim to have the largest 
establishment in the country, nor to do better work than 
the best, but has facilities for doing a grade of work fully 
equal to many of the larger houses, and, besides being a 
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skilled workman himself, has trained assistants which 
enables him to guarantee satisfaction in the different lines 
of engraving which he handles. The collection of proofs 
referred to is neatly bound with silk cord and inclosed in 
two-color cover of tasty design. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 25 cents per line for the ‘* Situations Wanted’? department or 40 
cents per line under any of the other headings. Ten words counted to the 
line. rice invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken, 
and cash to accompany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 
1st of each month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received 
later than the 23d of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, 
if desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two 
lines accepted. 








BOOKS. 
BOOK FOR PRINTERS-—‘ The Practical Printer,’ 


200 pages, $1; also five other books; sold by all type founders; write for 
circulars. H. G. BISHOP, Oneonta, N. Y. 


MBOSSING FROM ZINC PLATES, by J. L. Melton, a 

concise treatise ef 12 pages on embossing on platen presses. We havea 

few copies of this pamphlet which we will send postpaid on receipt of 10 

cents. Former price $1. THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 


UBLISHING FOR PROFIT ”’ has illustrated plans and 
diagrams, and full practical working instructions for arranging every 
department of a newspaper composing room. Worth $50 to any publisher ; 

costs 50 cents. _DEARING, American Ty pe Founders’ Co., Portland, Ore. 








FOR SALE. 


EVERAL (rebuilt) platen presses cheap for cash. 
100 pounds new 9-point, and lot cases. CARR, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TCHING PLANT FOR SALE— All standard machin- 

ery, including routing machine, saw and trimmer, proofing press, ruling 

machine, jig saw and drill, camera box, etc.; in first-class condition. ** Q 29,”’ 
INLAND PRINTER. 





Also 


FoR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
> wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. **Q 14,” INLAND 
RINTER. 


OR SALE— One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing <A 
chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. B. 
FAY, id South Clinton street, Chicago. 








__HELP WANTED. 


- For oreman for bindery doing county and bank 
Address, giving references 


WANTED 
work; must have good executive ability. 
and stating wages wanted, PERKINS BROS. CO., Sioux City, Towa. 





" SITUATIONS WANTED. 
LL-ROUND PRINTER, capable of taking charge, de- 


desires permanent employment in the West or Southwest. Best of 
references. *Q 27,” INLAND PRINTER. 








USINESS MANAGER— A man of character and integ- 
rity desires to make a change ; believes in the systematic conducting of 
every department ; in careful attention to every detail; in thorough and 
continual investigation of the field in regard to ‘both advertising and sub- 
scriptions; fulland practical knowledge of all departments; has the ability 
to build up and make a paper pay. oa INL AND PRINTER. 
YLINDER ‘PRESSMAN desires a steady position ; ‘sober, 


married; can take charge. ‘QO 32,” INLAND PRINTER. 


AM AN ALL-ROUND BOOKBINDER — Want one? 


Write me. “010,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OB COMPOSITOR (23) desires to change situation; all- 

round printer with original.ideas; eight years’ experience New York 

City and country; understands management, presswork, etc. “Q 39,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


OB PRINTER — All-round man; neat, artistic; capable 
of turning out work in a hurry, desires situation in a well-equipped office 
conducted on systematic business methods; strictly temperate; references. 
“© 71,” INLAND PRINTER. 
] INOTYPE OPERATOR reliable man wants 
situation. ‘* W. E. G.,” 47 North Tenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHER or corporation wishing to 
secure a man of integrity and undoubted ability as manager, should 
address **Q 11,” INLAND PRINTER. 














RACTICAL PHOTO- ENGRAVER who has perfected a 

three-color process giving facsimile results, desires a position with maga- 

zine or up-to-date printing house. Correspondence solicited. ** Q 22,” INLAND 
PRINTER. 


RESSMAN -— A first-class cylinder and platen pressman 
desires a position with a good firm that will appreciate a sober, steady, 
industrious workman. Correspondence solicited. ‘* Q 28,” INLAND PRINTER. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Up-to-date on cylinders, wishes a steady 
*O 33,” INLAND PRINTER. 


RESSMAN 


position; sober. 


Re ieee —A first-class ruler desires a position; can also 
forward; steady and sober. ‘ Q 30,” INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED —Bya first- class make- -up, lockup 


and all-round printer. ‘‘Q 20,” INLAND PRINTER. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


WENTY YEARS’ SUCCESS warrants a season of rest. 

$3,500 buys my half interest in the //era/d, only Democratic weekly in 

city of 17,000 on the Niagara frontier; well equipped, electric power, etc, 
T. M. CHAPMAN, Tonawanda, N.Y. 


S80 e 


WILL BUY a photo- engrav ing business, machinery 
splendid opportunity; owner must leave State. 


and good will in largest city of Texas; established four years; 
0 19,” INLAND PRINTER, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 





CITUATION WANTED—By two experienced linotype 
operators; 


competent as machinists; two years’ experience; references 
from prese nt empk ry ers. 


*Q 34,” INLAND PRINTER. 
ITUATION WANTED — Publishers or photo- engravers : 
Young man (single), late superintendent of the largest printing and 
process establishment in Central America, and ten years’ New York expe- 
rience, thoroughly up to date on the printing of high-grade, overlay, half- 
tone and color work, and the manufacture of plates for the same; thoroughly 
understands the erection and maintenance of cylinder presses, shafting, 
engines and boiler or such other machinery used in process or aed 
house, seeks engagement with reliable a, foreign or domestic. FELIX 
A, MCCARTHY, 1580 Park avenue, New York City. 


ITUATION WANTED — Young commercial designer 
wishes situation with lithographic. or publishing house; five years* expe- 
rience; references furnished. * ART,” care of Carrier No. 54, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED By country printer, position under instruc- 
tions on re cg ome (job preferred); object, advancement; four years’ 


experience. “Ol INLAND PRINTER ° 


WANTED — - Situation as reporter or - editor of country 
daily or weekly. Seven years’ experience in newspaper work; good 
references. ‘* BOX 88,’’ Vermont, Ill. 
ANTED 
able of are charge; 
Ww ashington, D. 


all-round jobber ; cap- 


best references. **P. W. J.,”’ 20 Grant Place, 


ANTED — Steady ‘situation by : a ‘ruler; ‘strictly sober 
and reliable. ‘*Q 13,” INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED. Steady situation in some first-class job office, 

by astrictly temperate, industrious young man; have had ten years’ 
experience at trade; not union, but eligible; city preferred; good references 
as to ability and sobriety; if you want a coming job printer, state wages you 
will pay, and address B. S. MCKIDDY, Princeton, Mo. 


ANTED — Position by competent stereotyper; 
rienced; recommendations given; newspaper preferred. 
INLAND PRINTER. : 


HO WANTS A PRESSMAN who is sober and steady, 

and has had eighteen years’ experience on all kinds of work; also have 

had experience on three-color process work; am capable of taking charge; 
state wages you will pay. ‘* Q 37,” INLAND PRINTER. 


expe- 
“ 9) 31,” 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
\ N UP-TO-DATE printer of experience, with some capital, 


desires to invest same with a progressive concern and take inside man- 
agement or foremanship of composing room. ‘ Q 25,” INLAND PRINTER. 


C' IMPETENT ARTIST AND PROCESS ENGRAVER 
would join paper or magazine in establishing process business ; can fur- 
“0 26,” INLAND PRINTER. 





nish plant. 


OR SALE—An A No. 1 job plant, established eight years ; 

recently added a new press, cutter and power; doing good business; late 

type faces; office will igvoice $3,000; part cash, balance on time, or will sell 
one-half interest toa good competent man. ‘0 17,” INLAND PRINTER. 


froR SALE - 
eastern town at a bargain: 
PRINTER. 


Good paying newspaper and job office in 
send for circular. ‘OQ 36,” care INLAND 


OR SALE. - -Job printing office, very “complete ; several 

large cylinder presses, folders, etc., nearly new; not as complete office 

outside of New York City; cost over $15,000, but will sell cheap. Address at 
once, ** QO 24,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE— 





Leading daily newspaper and job printing 


plant in a city of 25,000 inhabitants; one of the best and most profitable 


plants in the State; price $20,000. O15,” INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE— 

enty miles from Sioux City; 

reason for selling; cash receipts $3,600 per year; 
INLAND PRINTER. 


OOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — The best printing 
office in Portland, Oregon, is for sale cheap; machinery, lithographing 
stones, etc., cost over $30,000; four cylinders, modern make; must be sold at 
once in settling an estate; man with $5,C0J can buy half interest. ALFRED 
ANDERSON, Portland, Oregon. 


ODERN (Detroit) Job Printing Office, good opening; 
well established, excellent reputation, and with unsolicited business 
of $12,000 per year; inventories about 34, 000. ra 35,’ " INLAND PRINTER. 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SALE— We offer for sale 

a first-class monthly horticultural magazine, with a subscription list of 

100,000. It is well known, and has a large advertising patronage. It will 

pay nearly 20 per cent on a $25,000 investment; but we are going out of the 

publishing business and will sell cheap. It’s a great opportunity for some 
one. * OQ 23," INLAND PRINTER. 


- Republican newspaper in county seat sev- 
fine plant and splendid patronage; good 
price $2,000. ‘* Q 38,” 








| WANT TO BUY agood newspaper office in some eastern 
town ; also to sell a Hoe drum cylinder (30 by 49) and 2 horse-power Otto 
gas engine, both in excellent order. BOX 248, Weehawken, N. J. 





ANTED — In good condition, a steel die press for stamp- 
ing monograms, etc.; no power; state price, sizeand maker. ‘ Q 16,” 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — Two Smythe sewers, new model, in n good or- or- 

der, for cash or exchange for two Stonemetz three and four fuld news- 

paper folders, valued at $100 each. ‘“*CAMPBELL,”’ P. O. Box 1173, New 
York. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
GOOD THING ! Buy it! A Perforating Attachment for for 
Job Presses. Best thing ever sold for perforating while printing. 
Does not ink sheet nor cut rollers. Easily attached to press without changes, 
Perforates or scores either way. $10 for complete outfit of ten parts. All 
dealers have it on view. Send for circular. H. G. BISHOP, Oneonta, N.Y. 


ALBERT HALLETT PROCESS for perfectly imitating 
typewriter letters —embraces basic principle of typ writer, therefore 
other methods are spurious. Fully protected by valid U.S. patents. Exclu- 
sive perpetual rights granted. ALBERT HALLETT, Boston, Mass. 


AL -COPIED EFFECT assimilated typewriter letters are 
produced by the Adamson process. Exclusive city rights backed by all 
the patents. On the lease or royalty plan. Send for circulars and samples 
of the work. ADAMSON TYPEW ITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 
ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 
ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and oy, made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. Price of process $1. Nothing held back to F poe more money 
from you. All material costs, at an drug store, about 7. 
fake. I have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and 
— ~ apaateal process included free. THOS. M. DAY & SON, Hagers- 
town, Ind. 


URBANK’S EMBOSSING COMPOSITION has been on 
the market three years, and increasing sales prove it to be a success, 
Sold by all branches A ERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ COMPANY. 








cents. It is no 








HALK ENGRAVING ‘PLATES — We make the “ Bell”’ 
standard plates. Anti-monopoly prices. Ask us about them. Old 
plates recoated, half cent an inchh THE HIRD MANUFACTURING 
CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
HALK PLATES. RECOATED, % ‘cent an inch. Write 
for circular. BYRON POPE & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MBOSSED METAL SIGNS can be made on tin by 
printers at large profit, with $3 outlay, using ordinary job presses; in- 
structions $l. H. D. FARQUHAR, 1022 South Eighteenth street, S St. Louis. 


>MBOSS IT YOURSELF — Our new book tells you how 
to do embossing, make embossing composition, make embossing dies, do 
color work, zinc etching, etc.; compiled by a practical printer. MACHRIS 
MFG. AND EMBOSSING CO., 26 and 28 Broadway, Kokomo, Ind. Send 
for samples. 


AKING METAL DIES for Embossing by Offsetting and 
Etching” is the title of the latest copyrighted bouk _by the Wizard 
Printer. Any handy printer can use it. Zinc or brass rule is used for dies, 
which may be made to match perfectly any type in your office; good, sharp 
lettering; no makeshift. The third edition is now ready and will be mailed 
promptly on receipt of price, $1, by the publisher, BERTO WILSON, Box 
192, Lincoln, Neb. 


HOTO-ENGRAVERS’ contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 


HOTO-ENGRAVING — Will make three-color plates for 
the trade. For terms, etc., address M. WOLFE, 18 East Fourth street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 














STEREOTYPE “OUTFITS for ‘both | -Papier- maché and 

Simplex methods. The latter produces plates as sharp and smooth as 
electros, requires no pasting of tissue and no beating with the brush; cast- 
ing box 6% by 12 inches; outfit for both methods, $15. Also, White-on- 
Black and Granotype Engraving Processes; plates cast like stereotypes 
from drawings made on cardboard. The easiest of all engraving processes; 
$5 for both, including material. Book explaining all of above sent on receipt 
of $1. Circulars and samples for stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 
Thirty- third street, New ork. 


HE MONARCH. REDUCER AND DRIER — Best and 
most economical on the market; saves ink, time, rollers. The heaviest 
enamel peer. does not peel, takes half the ink, dries INSTANTLY, no offset; 
“SPECIAL” for copying ink; the only reducer of the kind manufactured ; 
running at highest speed, the rollers stay soft, do not pull, use less ink. Try 
it; *tis wonderful; your own experience will convince you. A trial means a 
nen customer. THE PRESSMAN’S SUPPLY CO., Kalamazoo, 
ich. 


THE TYPEWRITER PRESS—A money-making specialty. 
ADAMSON TYPEWRITER PRESS CO., Muncie, Ind. 
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ENGRAVERS’ CHARCOAL. 


E wish to call the attention of photo-engravers to the very superior 
W quality of our charcoal. We manufacture two kinds—extra polishing 
and extra selected cutting coal. Our extra polishing willow coal, for 
noothing and finishing, is as near a perfect engraver’s charcoal as can be 
nade. Our selected cutting coal is of particularly fine grain, cuts very 
sidly and does not scratch. a, our coal. You will find it superior to any 
» have used. AMERICAN STEEL & COPPER PLATE CO., 150 Nassau 
“treet, New York, manufacturers of Steel, Copper and Zinc Plates for Etch- 
and Engraving. Photographers’ supplies. 


CHARLES L. STURTEVANT, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW. 


United States and Foreign Patents, Trade-Marks and Copyrights, 
warches, Investigations and Litigation. Patent business exclusively. 





Offices: ATLANTIC BLDG. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ST.LOUIS 
DHOT0-ENGRAVING (6. 


(OR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MO 


JIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


FOR MOLDING AND POLISHING, 
AND 


OIXON’S BELT DRESSING...wicn prevents 


SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 
Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 
Send for Circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


ENGINES. 


Simplest and best. Has fewer parts than any Gas 

Engine built. Can refer to customers who first tried other 

makes that were failures and then purchased the Backus. 

iy Printers using the Backus Gas Engine: The 

#; Times Publishing Co., Pekin, Ill., 8 horse- 

i} ‘power, displaced an Otto Engine; The 

Tribune Publishing Co., Pekin, I1l., 6 horse- 

power; Gazette Publishing Co., Port Jervis, 

N. Y., 10 horse-power; Canton Register, 

Canton, Ill., 6 horse-power; Utica Sunday 

= Tribune Co., Utica, N. Y., 12 horse-power; 

B. F. Vogel, Greensburg, Pa., 10 horse-power; 

Chomas Printing Co., Mechanicsburg, Pa., 6 horse-power, and many others. 

t*~ Send for Catalogue. NOTICE.— No Catalogues mailed unless you 
state what you want to drive. 


CHICAGO WATER MOTOR AND FAN CO., 
175-177 Lake Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














GAS OR 
GASOLINE 





Will it pay you to use Booklets ? 


He will tell you when, how and where to 

use booklets; what they should contain 

and how much they should cost. If he 

thinks booklets would not do you any 

good, it will save you a good deal of 
money to know it; and if you do use booklets, it will save 
you as much to know just what kind will give you results. 
It will cost you $5.00 to have Lewis prepare an eight-page 
booklet for you. He is General Manager, The Advertisers’ 
Agency, Philadelphia and Buffalo. 








A.W. Koenig 


Tlustrating, 
Designing, 
Engraving and 
Electrotpping. 


Send 25 cents for 160-page Catalogue of Stock 
Engravings. This amount will be credited on 
* your first order amounting to $1.00 or over. 
= %22 Courtlandt Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
LOCK BOX 2374, 
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JAPANESE PRINTING AND COPYING PAPERS, 
JAPANESE PAPER NAPKINS. 


CHINESE PRINTING AND COLORED PAPERS, 
GOLD, RED, ETC. 


SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 


LIONEL MOSES, IMPORTER, 
25-27 South William Street, NEW YORK. 





Prices 
Smashed. 


Four sizes built especially for printing offices. 
Floor Space. 
0 


Prouty Electro-Gasoline Engine. 


Good as Gold—Gheap as Dirt. 
New Price. (Old Price) 
65 ($350) 





Gasoline Engines 


The Most Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 


No Engineer; no attention required. Catalogue free. = 5 | a 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





| PAPER 
enives 


Without Removing Blade from Cutter. 


Write and hear what parties using them have to say. Order per 
your Advertising Agent, Type Foundry, or direct from manufac- 
turers. Millar Bros. 179 Clark St. Chicago, Ill 


Embossing-::: 


DONE ON GORDON, PLATEN OR 
CYLINDER PRESSES. 


For Counter (or Male) Dies use 


WHITESON’S 
EMBOSSING COMPOSITION 
$1.00 PER CAKE. 

Can be remelted and used any number of times. 

Manufactured by I. WHITESON, 
298 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
FOR SALE AT ALL PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES. 
Send for Circulars. 





Agents wanted everywhere. 














§§ Six separate cuts, electros. 
0 R RINTS Every job office and news- 

paper will find them the 
thing in a thousand and one ways toad vertise their business, 
For sixty cents in stamp§ we will send these six cuts, pre- 
paid, by mail and the Advertising World for a year. This 
offer that you may become acquainted with the paper. If 
vou ask for it, we will also send you our ‘‘ HALF-TONE 
FREE”’ proposition. Address, 


ADVERTISING WORLD, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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SS fase! = 


150..42 x60 Campbell Two- Revolution, four-roller, ..23x 28 Taylor Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape 

table distribution, job and book delivery 
51..41x 56 Campbell Two-Revolution, four-roller, | . .16x 23 Cottrell & Babcock Pony Drum Cylinder, 

table distribution, job and book air springs, tapeless delivery, rack and screw.... 
..41x56 Campbell T'wo-Revolution, four-roller, ..17x21 Cincinnati Pony Drum Cylinder, wire 
table distribution, job and book springs, tape delivery, rack and screw 
..37x52 Hoe Two-Revolution, four-roller, table ..16x21 Hoe Pony Drum Cylinder, tapeless deliv- 
distribution ery, wire springs, rack and screw distribution... 
..38 x 54 Taylor Three-Revolution, air springs, tape 
delivery 
..34x52 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air 
springs, tape delivery, two-roller, rack and screw. 
..35 x51 Hoe Drum Cylinder, four-roller, table 
distribution, wire springs and tape delivery... 
..33 x46 Cottrell & Babcock Drum, air springs, 
tapeless delivery, two-roller 
. .32 x 46 Six-column Quarto Hoe Drum, two-roller, 
wire springs, tape delivery 
..24x30 Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, air 
springs, tapeless delivery 


..24x29 Hoe Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape : é 
delivery, rack and screw with paster and trimmer 


..17x24 Potter Drum Cylinder, wire springs, tape- 142..Two H. P. Sprague Electric Motor, 110 voltage.. 
less delivery J | 154..25-inch Challenge Lever Paper Cutter 


FULL LINE OF NEW O. S. GORDON PRESSES AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 


MISGELLANY. 


‘NOA LINS OL SA9ldd 


| Special.—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, auto- 
matic feed and wiper, with patent ink-saving 
attachment. Good as new. 


| 134..Brown Combination Folding Machine, taking 
sheet 32 x 48, 2, 3 or 4 fold, with insert or cover, 
four pasters and three trimmers 


109. .Seven-column Quarto Kendall Folding Machine, 


| 
z 
© || 
m1 
a 
= 
mo) 
e) 
Cc | 
- 
4 
© 
C 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Should you be in need of anything not listed here, write us, for our stock is constantly changing and increasing. We are doing business 
for your benefit as well as for our own. Favor us and get fair, honest and money-saving treatment. Our storeroom is ample for display of 


machinery. 
All of our secondhand machinery is thoroughly and carefully rebuilt and fully guaranteed. 


Telephone, Main 3726. Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse Co. 


H. BRONSON, President and Gen’! Manager. 48 AND 50 NORTH CLINTON STREET, CHICAGO. 





Modern Methods 
Git DEMAND a 2 
Modern Machines. 


7a ge here illustrate our new Rorary 
(( § Encer. This machine is designed 
to take the place of Trimmer and 
Shoot-Board in finishing blocks, particu- 
larly for half-tone and color work where 
perfect accuracy is absolutely essential. 





000-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0:0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 
WE ALSO BUILD 
Routers, Saws, Bevelers, Shoot-Boards, 
Facing Lathes, Etc. 


0000-00: 


London Agent: 2 z— John Royle & Sons, 


P. LAWRENCE, 
63 Farringdon Road, E. C. Write for particulars. PATERSON, N. J. 
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° | Sell Lower ANTHONY’S 
0 (I Want d Bargain | PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


COMPARE THESE PRICES: 


tloe Double Cylinder, box apes ” modern aagperemaeite, grere pserrernerer . 
will take 7-column, 8-page, . . . $1,250 ——— se No Kits 

Hoe Double Cylinder, box Same all aihaets ccimeinnatiae, orans i 
take 8-col., 8-p., with two Dexter Folders (new style) attached, 1,650 ; ; : No T , 

toe Three-Revolution, bed 36x54, . . a 0 Trouble. 

Hoe Drum Cylinder, bed 36 x 54, tapeless delivery, dies rollers, 550 : Pie } Hold ; f 

iloe Pony Drum, bed 21x23, ... . Rae: 300 am olds any size 0 

Hoe Drum Cylinder, bed 23x28, . . Ae 325 Ni Plate and 

Cottrell & Babcock Tw o-Revolution, bed 42 <%, 4- ones, ’ : Screen. 
cylinder trip, . . 1,000 

Campbell Country Cylinder, ‘tebe olen, 8 ooo. ar 325 . : ul : 

Campbell “Complete,” tapeless delivery, take 6-col., 8-page, 390 iY a ae 

Cottrell & Babcock Drum Cylinder, bed 33 x 46, four- plate and screen 
roller, tapeless delivery, airsprings,. . . 600 : BEE i ; adjustable. 

Campbell Oscillator, bed 33 x 46, four cohen; table Seeetation:, “f coe { i 

€ampbell Two-Revolution, bed 38 x 56, four rollers,. . . Bs Zia | Send for Descrip- 

6-Column, 8-Page Cylinder Press, ........ SZ tive List 

%-Column Folio Cylinder Press, . : a a ’ 

-Column, 8-page a eerie —. tie periodical | or 
newspaper, . 

7-Column, 8-Page Dexter Folder, Dieta! ohtan oan eal is 
7-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder,....... I HA Ss’ OSS= IN 

6-Column, 8-Page Stonemetz Folder,. ...... R Cc RD CR L E SCREENS. 

Half Medium Universal, F. & 8., . . 

i0x 15 Baltimore eiarentiald with i wesc chiooll, fast and 
loose pulley, . 

$x 12 —- with impression throw-off and S.F., . . . The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 

ps an pometel ge RS ie ee eas a Articles by Austin, Binner, Horgan, Gamble, Isawa, Pickering, Talbot, 

= = + vii eee ere oe ee Shaylor, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 

sx 12 Golding Jobber, SUMTER Ss ey ace uatle.en ks yeu 86e.T. neuer ec wii . . 

30-inch Lever Cutter, Burcu: sta Paltcee ceuhac ns ° ot. -» 591 Broadway, New York. 

30-inch Lever Cutter, . we eee : pe tae 

32-inch Sheridan Cutter, steam power and hand,. . . Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 

Washington Hand Presses, all sizes. A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 

etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 

Price $5. For sale by 


RICHARD PRESTON, ‘° ak — E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 


4a New England Agent for Dexter Folding Machines. AND THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of 
spaces. See illustrations in Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, price 25c. 


If you do not see what you want, please write 








FOR THE...... 


J) he Bennet ie COMPOSING 


AND 


66 
Labor Savers” Ore 


SHOULD INTEREST EVERY PRACTICAL BUYER OF MATERIAL. 
EVERY PROGRESSIVE PRINTER IS AN INVENTOR! 


HE DREAMS, REFLECTS AND PLANS. 
IT’S THE JAUNTY “SNAP-SHOT” MAN 


That reads the “ signs of the times,” adopts “new ways and means”’ and succeeds 
while his competitors sleep —1897 is the new dispensation and our goods are part 


and parcel of it. 


ROCKFORD FOLDER CO., Rockford, Ill. 


MAKERS. 
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Gladiator,.. $85 
ee Spartacus,.. $65 
HIGHEST Re Commodore, $40 
ACHIEVEMENT {22 (Youth's) 
OF nex 
THE CYCLE 


AAG v 
re aes icycles 


They need no better recommenda- 
tion than the satisfaction they give. 
All strictly High-Grade and fully 


guaranteed. we ot ot oh cH ot oe eH Ht 


Gladiator Gycle Works 


109-11-18-15 West Pith St. 
Send for Handsome — ohicasgo. 


Art Catalogue —FREE. 


WAN CATCA TG 
pp) 
ANE (i 


f 


) 


‘ 


GS i 











FKOM GAS OR 
GASOLINE. 


The Otto Gas Engine 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 


Be she oe oe she oe 


LUM ft Vi ) 
Lowest Prices ip Fe NO BOILER, 
Best Work e/a NO STEAM, 
TMT ee : | = NO COAL, 
LO ~z ole os 
Se oe | NO GAUGES, 


@ Everywhere! 


(bampion OWER gos 


% 


PRICB LIST : 
FINISHED PRESSES WITH ALL STEEL. Over 45,000 in Use t 


BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS, 

Chase 6x10 in.; weight, 300 Ibs., $ 65 Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, $120 
“ 8xi2 * . 600 | 85 vi g2xl3 © re a 140 SIZES: 1 TO 250 HORSE-POWER. 
9x13 * By iSO °° 100 “eee | 4 - 175 
*) 3015“ “200. “ 135 “Ris “ rm rs 225 a ge 
Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and delivered in New York City free. 


PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. 


Steam Fixtures, $¢2. 
‘Easiest running ; ima™ te eration: the aval of any — job 
Wai il dow Indica eo) 6TRE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 
A. OLMESDAHL < (INCORPORATED ) 
meee ew Champion Press Co. 
" N P p Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 245 Lake Street, 


Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in JOB PRINTING PRESSES, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
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Settled hy Gravity. 


The whole problem of perfect cutting 
of leads and rule is simply solved in 


Che Chandler § Price 
Lead and Rule Cutter. 


The inclined bed does it. Leads and rule settle by gravity, 
insuring a true and accurate cut even by a careless oper- 
ator. This cutter is a radical improvement over others on 
the market. The guide is accurately graduated to twelve 
(12) points and numbered opposite every fifth slot in its 
length. The gauge is made reversible, for cutting leads 
longer than the bed, is fitted with a latch to engage 
the slots in the guide and is clamped by a thumbscrew. 
In cutting odd lengths the latch is raised up and the gauge 
set accordingly. amine the Chandler & Price before 
placing order for a lead and rule cutter. 


No. 1—Gauges 14 inches, from 0 to 85 ems—price, $8.00 


la 


Almotiner . [K: imal. of . Cutter. 


Che Chandler § Price 


Paper Cutter 


Is built from new and original designs according to the 
best practice of modern machine builders. No pains are 
spared in its construction to insure accuracy in every 
detail. It has ample metal, properly distributed to with- 
stand the greatest strain to which it need be subjected. 
It is not complicated by the use of gears or springs. The 
knife-bar is controlled by a link motion and perfectly 
counterbalanced. The cutter has the interlocking back 
gauge and clamp, and will clamp as narrow as one-half 
inch. The back gauge extends to within one inch of 
the side gauge, and is divided and adjustable for squar- 
ing small work. The fingers on the clamp are made 
with’a wide surface to avoid creasing stock. All gauges 
are perfectly squared with the knife. The screws for 
the clamp and gauge are made very coarse and quick- 
acting. With the special tools and care employed in 
building these cutters all parts are strictly interchange- 
able, and, as each part is numbered, replacements can be 
made by ordering from the dealers or the Chandler & 
Price Co. by number, and the services of a machinist 
will not be required. 


26-inch, $130; 30-inch, $175—f.0.0. Cleveland. 











Made by the CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Both the at Cutters a built of the best terial onl 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS ONLY. = and fully centaentnl, pena ret ond machinery wands 


ORDER OF YOUR TYPE FOUNDRY OR SUPPLY HOUSE. = || by the Chandler & Price Company. 
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| ATHAM MACHINERY CO. 
Me WONDER Me WORLD!) OSs rte 


by buying machinery built on the wrong 

principles. STOP your large repair bills. 
Get machinery that will do your work, and wear. 
In fact, get up-to-date machinery built by the 
Latham Machinery Co. # % % % & We build 
nearly everything that a bookbinder or printer 
uses. Send for detailed circulars and references, 
and be convinced. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Latham Monitor Wire Stitcher. 

| Latham Perforating Machine. 
Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. 
Latham Rival Lever Paper Cutter. 
Latham Numbering and Paging Machine. 
Latham Power Embossing Machine. 
Latham Lever Embossing Machine. 


Latham Cable Shears. 

| Latham Job Backer. 
Latham Stabbing Machine. 
Latham Roller Backer. 


MONITOR WIRE STITCHER. 
6 SIZES. 


No. 0—¥% to 1% inc ches. No. ie— —Singie sheet to i inch. 
“« 1— Single sheet to % inch. 
No. of Sines sheet ‘. \ inch, 


| Latham Index and Punching Machine. 
| Latham Round Gorner Cutter. 


And all other Machinery for Printers and Book- 
binders. * »% 2 These machines are all of modern 
construction and have no superiors in the market. 


ofke ee oe oe ole fo ole she oo oe oe oo oo oe so oe oe eee Breafle* 
LATHAM MACHINERY Co. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery, 


195-208 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ho ahe ohs Hi he Hi hs Hi hs hi hs Ho fo he Ho oh Ho He Ys Hp of 


Send for BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder 
and Job Presses and other machinery. % w% % % 


LATHAM PERFORATING MACHINE. 
ROUND-HOLE PERFORATOR. 


28-inch, steam-power,. . $175 | 24-inch, steam-power,. . = 
28-inch, foot-power, . . 125 24-inch, foot-power, . . 


; 

: 

: 
r 
| 
om _ atham Standing Presses 
: 

; 

; 

: 
“23 
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A Step in Advance— 


That practical Printers appreciate— 


Is the True Measure of Merit. 


00 Oee oe e0, | 


The 2 
— Pd 
‘f m MEW = 4 — 

BASE THEIR CLAIM TO 

SUPERIORITY UPON THE 

INDORSEMENTS OF THE 


LARGEST AND MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL PRINTERS. * * » 


: 











O000090000*** 


That their principle of Bed Motion—Crank Movement, 
doing away with all cam gears, springs, centers and 
running without jolt or jar—is the correct principle to 
give long life, simplicity and durability, and the best 
features that good pressmen understand. x oe ue ve ot 


a BECAUSE it gives all the speed he can use. 
n Y Y BECAUSE it never needs repairs. 


poser - e Huber —its construction, its BECAUSE it gives better work, better 
material, its record. Ask your suc- distribution, better impression, better 
cessful neighbor why he continues to register. 


buy the Huber, and he will tell you: BECAUSE its builders have never sold a 
, . poor machine. 


WE ASK YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE HUBER. 





Van Allens & Boughton, 


Western Office: 59 Ann Street, 17 to 23 Rose Street, 


256 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
H. W. THORNTON, Manager. : New York. 


pinatrane— 
| 
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SPECIAL « PRINTINGs MACHINERY. 








ing’ at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 


iasamey 2. 
= y 


\ 


ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


BED AND PLATEN SELF 
FEEDING PRESS, No. } 
Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any widthvup to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 
of inches up to 36 inches long: can be built 
to order to print two colors any size of 
form up to 12 1-2 x 36 inches. . 


DOUBLE QUARTO SELF 
FEEDING PRESS 


The Double Quarto and Quarto are built 
on the same principle;.also Double Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc... 


PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 


SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 


Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 
size built to order. Attachment 
to cut printed web into sheets 
of fixed sizes may be added. 


=". This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 


FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 


Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 
inches; takes paper any width up to 19 
inches, and is adjustable by eighths of 
inches to cut sheets up to 30 inches long. 


By dividing fountain several colors can 


be printed at a time. 


PRINTING, CUTTING 
AND SCORING 
Designed especially for Folding =~ 
Paper Box Makers; will do the © > 


work automatically of four ordi- 





nary presses now in general use; 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board. Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 


IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 


If you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to us. 
THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., 26-34 Norfolk Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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[bat more can we say, 
Than to you we have said, 
That Queen City Inks 
Hre still at the bead. 


oe Our ee 


H. D. Book and Half-Tone Inks 


are Good, BETTER, BEST. 


E carefully guard the interests of our patrons by sending 
wt them the best goods made in our line. #2 & #& # & 


wt 
Home Office.... Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch...347 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We respectfully solicit your orders. 
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ELECTROTINT 
IENCRAVING CO 


| 723 Sanfom St. 
Philadelphia 





# DESICNING ** 
ENGRAVING 


by all Methods 





| HALF-TONE 


AYR ZINC-LINE WORK 
aE THREE-COLOR 
PROCESS. 


Send for 
Specimens and Eftimatcs. 











=> 





A full line of Interesting Art Subjects suited for Calendars, Frontisplates, etc., etc., held in stock. Send for specimens, 








Ve 
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(© CONOMIC AUTOMATIC 
(x ¢ PAPER-FEEDING MACHINE. 


(OVA SOVAM OOM SOV AM SOV A SOV SOVAMOSOVA 








in 


successful 
operation on 
Cylinder 
Printing 
Presses, 
Folding 
Machines, 
Ruling 
Machines, 
Calendering 
Machines, 


etc. 


$ MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


> $myth Book Sewing Machines, 

} $myth Case Making Machines, 

¢ Economic Paper-Feeding Machines, 
> Chambers Folding Machines, 

, Christie Beveling Machines, 

¢ FAicme and other Cutting Machines, 
> Elliott Chread Stitching Machines, 

5 Universal Wire Stitching Machines, 
¢ Ellis Roller Backer, 

¢ Peerless Rotary Perforators, 


$ Duplicate Parts for Machines, Tape, 
+ Wire, Thread, Oil, etc. 








AND A COMPLETE LINE OF 
MACHINES FOR BOOKBINDERS 
AND PRINTERS. 


ee ee PE EPP PPP STP SFSFSTPTPTTIF9I999 





COMPLETE OUTFITS. 




















Showing 

Feeder attached to 
Rear-Delivery 
Two-Revolution 
Press. 







AN be attached to any Cylinder Press, Marginal Folding 
Machine or Ruling Machine. Adjustments simple, and 
quickly made. Adapted to small as well as large runs. 
Press Feeders constructed to carry a load of 5,000 to 
. 18,000 sheets, according to weight of paper. Tape frame 
of Feeder can be lifted in one minute and press fed by hand if desired. 
Increases production from 15 to 30 per cent, insures absolutely perfect 
register, and saves labor and wastage. We can show some of the 
largest printing and binding establishments completely equipped with 
the Economic Feeders. It will pay you to investigate. .$.$.8.8.%.8.% 


Write to the Sole Agents. 


E, C, FULLER & CO. 


ea) ns man 28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
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NZ 
\ LINEN LEDGER 


AND 


RECORD PAPER 
</|\ all 


The Fairfield Paper Co., Fairfield, Mass., 
are now manufacturing and offering to 
the trade their well-known First Quality 
Linen Ledger, watermarked 


FAIRFIELD IPAPER FAIRFIELD 
Q7 


LINEN LEDGER > MASSU.SA. 


The blank book and paper trade who 
are looking for a Ledger which will give 
their customers absolute satisfaction, 
will find this Fairfield Linen Ledger just 
the paper they are looking for. 


Its strength, color and erasive quali- 
ties are unexcelled. 


For those who are looking for a Ledger 
not quite the best, but still better than 
most manufactured, the 


WORONOCO JLINEN ILEDGER 


is offered. It is of good color, strong, 
and with a superior writing surface. 


For a second quality Ledger this brand is unsurpassed. 


We solicit your Orders. 


FAIRFIELD PAPER CO., Fairficld, Mass. 
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Keith Paper a 


TURNER’S _—— MASS. 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE OF 
WATERMARKS. 








4 
are well made, strong, hard sized, 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS rule nicely, write easily, erase and 


rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


Be ST OA 
J 
CAVE oe i ee 
Flats are made in Laid and Wove, 


RAVELSTONE Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 


Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 





White and 





WESTLOCK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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The Battle Still On 


But the point of attack varies. The 
Sterlings go without saying at present. 





Now Notice 





Our Superfine and 
Extra No. I, 
Pasted Bristols, 
Mill Bristol Board, 
Wedding Folios. 


Novelties in Finish. 
Water Color, Egg Shell, Crepe, Momie Cloth. 


If you want the Newest Wrinkle, send to us for sam- 
ples. If you want something that no one else makes, 
we can do it for you. 


Worthy Paper Company, 


Mittineague, Mass. 





These 





PAPER C0’S 


White and 
7 


PARSONS 3% 


Envelope 


ARE STANDARD! 








Papers 

are all 
animal sized, 
pole dried. 


Oh Fh 


Use 
them 
and 
they will 
please 
you. 


PPP PPP ede eae 


ly yy a ted 





arsons 
Paper Co. 


Holyoke, Mass. 


Ped 
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James White & Co. 
PAPER DEALERS, 
177 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


‘«‘ Ulster Linen ’’ Cover. 
“Fort Dearborn ”— single Enameled Cover. 
‘“ Whitefriars Ps double (LITHOGRAPHIC COATING) 
S. & S.C. Colored Book. 
«‘ Rialto’ Coated Book. 
No. | Document Manila. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Long Distance Telephone, 
Express 672. 


Orders Filled as Usual. 


The same quality, the same goods, the same 
careful attention, the same prompt service, 
the same place of business as formerly. You 
know what our lines are; no need to mention 
them. Brightest, most striking and com- 
plete array of covers in the United States. 
Send in your orders. 


Respectfully yours, 
E. S. ROOKS, 
RECEIVER OF 


ILLINOIS PAPER COMPANY, 
181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


Book, 
Cover, 
Document 
Manila, Etc. 





W. C. GILLETT, President. 
A. T. HODGE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
GEORGE D. FORREST, Secretary. 


Make and Sell Every Kind of 


sv Paper... 


USED BY PUBLISHERS AND 
PRINTERS. 


Send for Our New Catalogue. —— tt __ 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, 
{20 & {22 FRANKLIN ST. 


THE 
PAPER MILLS COMPANY 
me caso. 
“SEL 


LING AGENTS WHOLESALE DEALERS: 
> a, PAPER SPECIALISTS rr, 


SPT Pe 


ine 


FOR PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 
ADVERTISERS AND 
LARGE CONSUMERS 


DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURERS. 





We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 
Superfines, 
Fines, 

Bonds, 

Linens, 

Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 

Ruled Stock, 
Wedding Stock, 
etc., etc. 


GAEAGD. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..:-- 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, Etc. 

All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity 30 tons daily. 


Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with quotations, 
sent on application. Small as well as large mail orders solicited. 


Leatherette 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in all 
grains and colors. For cut-flush covers 
it has no equal. Send for samples to 


A. W. Pope & Co. 


General Agents, 
45 High St., BOSTON. 





DICK’S SEVENTH MAILER. 





R. Dick’s Mailer. With it experts have mailed from 6,000 to 8,586 
papers in fifty-seven minutes. For information concerning Mailer, 


T° SAVE labor and secure speed in addressing, publishers should use 
dress 


R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 


Price, $20.25 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


without Royalty. 





X“MEBER WELLS 


Successor to Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 
157-159 William St., NEW YORK, 


Printers’ 
Materials 


Prices 
Moderate. 


ONLY MAKER 


“Strong Slat” 
CASS _142 2 


‘*STRONG SLAT’”’ is not a fancy name, but 
means that the slats are practically indestructi- 
ble. No better cases made. i 

Catalogues sent to recognized printers. 





i Your Low-priced Jobs 


a good profit can be assured, satisfying 
your customers at the same time. 
Oakwood Mills, a very fine looking paper, water-marked; liked where- 
ever introduced. Fiat, 7c. per Ib.; ruled, 8c. per 1b. 


100-lb. Colored Bristols, 22% x 28%, assorted colors, at 70c. per 100 
sheets. Sold everywhere at 80c. and upward. 


3-ply Bristol Blanks, 22x 28, thick and handy, only $1.20 per 100 
sheets. Sold everywhere at from $1.25 to $1.50 per 100. 


Duplex Litho Blanks, 4-ply, coated both sides, highly finished, at $2.00 
per 100 sheets. Cannot be duplicated anywhere at $2.50 per 100. 


Cnion Card and Paper Co. 


198 Gilliam Street, New York. 
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HAVE HIM WRITE IT IN THE ORDER. 


Prent’s Printoleum 


Saves Ink and Time. 

A FEW DROPS make printing or lithographic ink work well in a cold room. 

PREVENT ‘‘ PEELING OFF ’’ of the surface of the stock. 

PREVENT ‘‘OFFSET.’’ A necessity for rush jobs. Work may be bound 
up almost immediately after printing. 


PREVENT INK DRYING on the rollers or plate. No need to wash up 


every day. 
EASY TO USE. WILL NOT AFFECT THE COLOR. WILL NOT 
EVAPORATE. 


50 Cents a Bottle. 
For Sale by all Dealers in Printers’ Supplies. 


Or three bottles from the Factory for $1.50, charges prepaid. FORD & FOSTER, AUSTIN, ILL. 





ARE ALL OTHER SMALL SIZE CUTTERS 
BY THE eeeee 


Utility 


For Accurate Work and Length of 
Service they can’t be beat. 

Fitted with Patent Clamp for Cutting 
Narrow Strips. 

They are Guaranteed. 


For sale by all Dealers and Type 
Foundries. 


For circular and detailed infor- 
mation, write to 


Pavyer Printing Machine Works, 








Two Sizes: 
No. 1, squares 16 inches. 
“ 18 “ 


600-2-4 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. No. 2, 


The Central —— 
Paper Company 


Nos. 177 & 179 Monroe Street 
Chicago..... 








lf You Buy Printing Inks, 


That they are made of Colors and Varnishes. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Colors. 
That it costs money to sell, pack and ship Varnishes. 


You Can Save 


These expenses of the color-maker, 
These expenses of the varnish=-maker, and 
The profits of the two makers 


By Buying J. M. HUBER’S Inks, 


For he makes at his works all Dry and Pulp Colors, 
Varnishes and the best Printing Inks that are made, 
from start to finish. Zry Them/ 


239 Front Street, NEW YORK. 
Offices: {434 Library Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
FACTORY: 3377339 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


76-92 40th St., BROOKLYN, XN. ¥. 


WEDDING INVITATIONS, 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
AT HOMES, 


ENGRAVED 


In the most approved forms. Lowest prices. 


CALLING CARDS, MONOGRAM STATIONERY. 


ot» EMBOSSED 


DIED 
Write for Samples and Prices. 


WM. FREUND & SONS, 


No. 155 STATE STREET 
CHICAGO. 


LETTER-HEADS, 
ENVELOPES, 
CATALOGUE COVERS, etc. 








wemake WO0d Type 
Cases, ..AND.. 
caine PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 
nals ~ 
Dry Racks, Patent Steel Furniture 


Letter Boards, 
- Proof Presses, 
etc., etc. 


A GREAT LABOR SAVER. 


- 
WE HAVE BUT ONE STANDARD — THE BEST. 


MORGANS-WILCOX CO. 





MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 





ORIGINAL L STEEL G GAUGE PINS. 


Don’t Stick Me, but 
Stick these 


GAUGE PINS 


into your tympan, and you won’t 
get stuck in getting a good regis- 
ter and placing your sheets on the 
platen. 





Four sizes, 60c. per doz., either size. 








There is a way, however, of sticking these Gauge Pins in the tympan 
better than another. For instance, don’t fail to bring the point up through, 
as that keeps the gauge-head end “down; and when you move the gauge to 
final position, don’t gouge the paper with the teeth, but raise the head 
slightly and ease them along; then, when in ition, don’ t hammer the teeth 
down with a wrench, but tap them gently into substantial paper clamped 
smoothly on the platen. Start the point in a trifle below the feeding line. 

Don’t fail to remember that they may be had, with our other styles, of 
type founders and dealers, and of the Inventor and Manufacturer, by send- 


ing the price. 
EDW. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane Street, NEW YORK. 
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THE LEADING 


Printing Ink 


MANUFACTURERS 
ARE 


KAST « BHINGBR 


Makers of all kinds of 


Lithographic, Printing and Fine Half-tone Inks, 
Printing Inks for Bookbinders, 
Colors for Lithographers and Printers, 
Transparent Lithographic Inks, 
Tin Printing Inks, 
Lichtdruck Inks, 
Plate Printers’ Colors, Oils, Varnishes, etc., and 
Importers of Bronze Powders. 


a> 
THREE-COLOR PROCESS INKS 
A SPECIALTY. 
a) 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ SUPPLIES. 
a) 
CHAS. HELLMUTH, Agent. 


Office and Factory: 
46-48 East Houston Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Lloyd Automatic | 
Plating Dynamo 


Built especially for the requirements of Electrotypers. 
In use in the best establishments throughout the 
United States and Canada. Every machine giving 
perfect satisfaction. Like all other machinery we 
make, workmanship and material the best. 


Send for catalogue and particulars. 


GEORGE E. LLOYD & CO., 


MAKERS OF ELECTROTYPERS’ AND 202 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO. 


STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 





Double Light-Page Pasting and Trimming and Double 32 Folder 





Made by........ BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO., ERIE, PA. 
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| A D. peer 5 Son 


Cope Foundins Co. 
111 & 113 Quincy Street, | 


Western a for } Chicago ° 


Empire Typesetting Machine. 


NOT IN THE 
TYPE TRUST. 


SOS 
MMMMAAIA AM 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 
MATERIAL 
AND FURNITURE. 


SEE EEEEEEEEE 





oo 


) 


BOOK, NEWSPAPER and JOB TYPE. § S. M. WEATHERLY, 


s 
SSSESC CHE CESEOSOCOOSOCOOSOEHESHEHHEEOG MANAGER. 


Dexter Folding Machines. 


RECOGNIZED AS THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 





@ © @ FOR BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, 
NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


Up-to-date in Mechanical and Electrical Devices. 


Correspondence respectfully invited. 
scien: DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


CHICAGO—315 Dearborn Street. 97 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


g, LUll)o use the “Acme” 
Self-Clamping Cutter? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 
Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 
Harper’s Magazine Co. 
McClure’s Magazine Co. 
Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co, 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


8 SF 8 


.Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 





33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 


The AUTOMATIC SELF-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING ‘‘ACME”’ CUTTER. BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE “SPECIAL” HERCULES GAS ENGINE. 


GAS, GASOLINE 


A Printers’ Engine... 


3,000 in Use. 


One turn of the wheel starts it, and full power is instantly developed. 
No dirt, no coal, no engineer, no noise, no smoke, no heat, no annoyance. 


Clean, safe, steady, cheap, strong, automatic, reliable. 


THE BEST! 


Our Special 2% H. P. is the cheapest and best ever offered the Printer. 
Power and durability guaranteed. Discount will pay freight. 


HERCULES GAS ENGINE WORKS, 


ALL STYLES FROM 
1 TO 200 HORSE-POWER. 


Write for Catalogue. 


405-407 Sansome St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





The Rosback 


PERFORATOR. 


A superior machine, combining strength, durability and latest improve- 


ments. 


Frame is securely braced and cannot be twisted out of shape, 


causing undue wear of needles and die. 
Sectional adjustment is obtained by sliding slotted plates on front of 
needle bar, by which the perforation can be almost instantly accommodated 


to stubs of checks, etc. 


Made in three sizes: 20, 24 and 28-inch. 


FOR SALE BY 


- F. P. ROSBACK, - - 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 





a “— 
4 


L-* LE 


Has invaded every class of society and no 
one who pretends to be anybody is without 
a collection more or less complete. Procure 
the following posters before they are gone: 


Paebfivary, 196, Bradley, . 2 3 6 ct ep ee ow HS 25 
March, 1896, Bradley 

May, 1896, Bird, 

August, 1896, Giannini, 

November, 1896, Leyendecker 

December, 1896, Leyendecker, . 

January, 1897, Leyendecker, 

February, 1897, Leyendecker, 

March, 1897, Leyendecker, 

April, 1897, Leyendecker, 


SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE BY 


The Inland Printer Co. 


.. PUBLISHERS... 


212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





Too Little 
System. 


aN 4e 


HIS is why so many printers fail to realize the proper 

profit on their work. Do you know there is a work 

that will save you many dollars every year? Its price is 
small, but its value is great. It is called 


Che Cost of Printing. 


It presents a system of accounting which has been in 
successful operation for ten years, is suitable for large or 
small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, 
errors and losses. Its use makes it absolutely certain that 
no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: Forms of Job Tag, Job Book, 
Bindery Tag, Compositor’s Daily Time Tag, Total Time 
on Job in Pressroom, Total Daily Time in Pressroom, 
Daily Register of Counters, Foreman’s Daily Press Record, 
Form Tag, Time Book, Day Book, Journal and Cash Book, 
Job Ledger—Tables: Weekly Summary of Labor, Monthly 
Register of Counting Machines, Monthly Summary of 
Press Records, Statement of Wages and Expenses, Cost of 
Time in Composing Room, Cost of Piecework, Cost of 
Work on Cylinder Presses, Cost of Work on Job Presses 
— Measuring Dupes—Paid Jobs—Legal Blanks—Monthly 
Statement of Loss or Gain — Inventory Books — Notes — 
Samples and Prices. 


Seventy-four pages, 634 by 10 inches, on 100-Ib. S. & 
S. C. book paper; cloth bound. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 


SEND FOR ONE TODAY. 
Price, $1.50 postpaid. 
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Tue VERY LATE 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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YOU USE OUR 
BOOKBINDERS 
PAPER RULERS’ (~~. 
MACHINERY va, 
AND KNOW 


TRADE MARK 


“HICK OK” 
— 1897 
BicyeLe 


THE W. 0. HICKOK 
MFG. CO. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


FOR PRICES ON BICYCLES OF OUR MAKE—THEY ARE 


HONEST “SQUARE BUILT.’ 





SPECIAL TERMS TO BINDERS, 
RULERS AND PRINTERS. 


| 


Che Munson Cypewriter 


IS “THE BEST” MACHINE. 





WRITING IN SIGHT 


(/SCC06G660080' 
'@X@886880e 


The Highest Grade Standard of Excellence. 
Controlled by no Trust or Combine. 


Contains many desirable features heretofore 
overlooked by other manufacturers. Address for 
particulars : 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 W. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
N. B.—Good Agents wanted. 


The “Munson” Typewriter is used in the INLAND 
RINTER Office. 





Che Gouthern Railway 


TO THE LAND OF PROMISE. 


THE GREATEST HIGHWAY OF TRADE AND TRAVEL 
TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE % vt % vt vt vt vt vt 


9f7 22299993999939998, 


nV, 


. 4 
‘seeececeeeeeeececee” 
GHOIGE OF FOUR R 


Pullman Vestibuled 


2 


SOUTH. 





The line for business. 

The line for pleasure. 

The line to the health and pleasure resorts 
of the South. 

The line to Asheville and Hot Springs, N. C., 
‘* The Land of the Sky.’’ 





OUTES TO FLORIDA. 


Trains. Dining Gars. 





4. M. CULP, Traffic Manager, Washington, D. (C. 


S. H. HARDWICK, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Atianta, Ga, 


€. A. BENSCOTER, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Cuattanooca, TExN. 


W. A. TURK, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D.C. 


W. H. TAYLOE, 
Asst. Gen. Pass. Agent, Lovisvitie, Ky 


J.C. BEAM, Jr., Northwestern Passenger Agent, 111 Adams Street, Chieago, HL. 





EVERY PRINTER WANTS— 


profitable 
Advertising” 


THE ADVERTISER'S TRADE JOURNAL. 


Fully illustrated, bright, original, up-to-date on 
all Advertising Topics. The handsomest 


publication of its kind. 
10 Gts. 


KATE E. GRISWOLD, Ed. and Pub., 
13 School Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


brings a sample copy if you mention 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The complete set of 148 de- 
signs submitted in the recent 
advertisement competition of 
the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany can now be obtained in 
book form. This is a valu- 
able work for the compositor, 


Gharta 

Bond 
the apprentice, the adver- 
tiser or the writer of adver- 


Ads. tisements, as it gives many 


suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page book, 
9x 12 inches in size. Sent toany address on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


Magna 


214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


150 Nassau Street, 
corner Spruce, NEw YORK, 








Che 
Red 
etter. 


A Monthly Magazine under the art manage- 
ment of E, B, Bird. 


ee 
An exponent of the younger artists and liter- 
ary men of the country. 
a 
Have you subscribed ? 
10 cents a copy, $1.00 per year. 


88 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE. 


TRADE MARKS, 
DESICNS, 

COPYRICHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain, free, whether an invention is 
probably patentable. Communications strictly 
confidential. Oldest agency for securing patents 

in America. We have a Washington office. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


beautifully illustrated, largest circulation of 
any scientific journal, weekly, terms $3.00 a year; 
$1.50 six months. Specimen copies and HAND 
BooK ON PATENTS sent free. Address 


MUNN & CO., 
361 Broadway, New York, 










Printers =: 


CHEAPEST 


Rollers... 


GODFREY & CO. 


909 Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(ure COMMON-SENSE 
SPerforator 


DOES THE WORK OF 
A $100 MACHINE. 


Perforates simultaneously while 
printing. 
Makes a clear perforation. 
No cutting of rollers and packing. 
Can be adjusted in a few seconds. 
Will last for years. 


Sent on receipt of price, $10, by 


SMITH PERFORATOR CO. 
1310 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






UNCLE SAM § 


wants bright men to fill positions 
under the Government. ore than 
2000 appointments will be made in 
the Postal Service, for which exam- 
inations will be held in June and August 
in all cities. Particulars about allexam- — ; 
inations (Customs, Internal Revenue, Railway Mail, 
Departmental, etc.), falagtt, dates and places free 
i u mention Inland Printer me be ee 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. INSTITUTE, 
2d National Bank Building, Washington, b. Cc. 














C, W. CRUTSINGER 


MANUFACTURER OF 







Printers’ Rollers and ; 
2s » Composition » = } 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the 
Best in the Market. 


a 
a 



















H. GRIFFIN & SONS, 
ESTABLISHED 1833, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


MOROCOLINE (* 'piszn of teathed 











54 AND 56 DUANE STREET, 
New York City. 








PHOTO PROCESS ENGRAVERS 
We AIM AT THE BEST 

PRINTING QUALITY > 
——a ON PL 


THE 


WILUAMSON-HAFFNER 
Engraving Co. 


—— DENVER—— 





metal 





our Copper to be the best they have ever used. 
Plates are manufactured with the greatest care and are free 
from hollows, waves or flaws of any kind We can furnish this 





We have taken particular pains to procure a very superior 


Copper for Half-tone, Ground and Polished 


and have numbers of letters from photo-engravers stating 


ur Copper 


in sheets or plates of any size or gauge required. 


Zinc, Ground and Polished for Line Etching 


Hard and Pure or Soft Zinc of superior quality. Sheets 
or plates of any size or gauge required. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


The Gen’! Manager. 
Pbhoto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANK G. STEWART, 
Pres't. 


719 Vine Street, - 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE—PROMPTNESS 


Our Catalogue now ready. 








Don’t Punch Holes in Your Belts. 


Belts joined with Lovejoy Co’s Cement are stronger, will pull 
more, run smoother, make less noise, will wear longer and are 
less likely to break apart than those joined in any other way. 
The joint as strong as any part of the belt. 


Directions for use with every 


PRICE — 75c. per pound; 40c. per half pound. 
Send 10c., in stamps, for Sample by mail. 


package. Will keep until used. 


TEE. veer CB, 260-058 Peat Street, 


NEW YORK.... 


Cut Measures 
Exact 
Size Agate 










12 zy 
Sent on For sale by 
receipt of all Dealers. 


price, $2.00, by 


YATES MFG 


150 Nassau St. 


. CO 


e NEW YORK. 





GLUE 


Send for samples and prices of our 


SPECIAL 


Bookbinders’ Glue. 


Ij’’S THE BEST! 


BINDERS’ FLEXIBLE COMPOSITION— 


VERY STRONG! VERY PLIABLE! 
JUST THE THING FOR BACKING. 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors. 


New York Office, 182 Duane St. 
Boston Office, 39 Commercial Wharf. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 


205 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 








FOR... 
Glazed Papers : 
Plated Papers 
Leather Papers 
GO TO 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 


300 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 
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‘THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The IN2ANB PRINTER BaSINESS PIRECTORY. 








THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 
ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in thls en are charged ast 00 ~ ‘year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 





ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Blidg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 
Goodwin, H. L., Farmington,Me. Aptadvertis- 
ing matter written at nominal prices. 
Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. 
Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. 
lets and folders that pay. 


Ads., book- 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 


The Advertisers’ Agency, E. St. Elmo Lewis, 
manager, Penn Mutual Building, Philadel- 
phia, designs, plans and conducts all kinds of 
newspaper, street car, magazine and special 
advertising. Publishers of **Our Owl,” sent 
free to advertisers. Send for inquiry sheet. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Fuller, BE. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 

Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Ruling machine outfits, binders’ 
outfits, and bicycles for our customers. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Type founders. 

Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER AND JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 
MACHINES, ETC. 


James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


American — Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 

Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 

ec, New mdon, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 

Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 











ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovee * Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 


momma 42 a AND PROCESS 
GRAVERS’ WAX. 


American Wax & Paper Mfg. Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Bright’s ‘‘ Old Reliable’’ St. Louis Electrotype 

oundry, 211 North Third street, St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 
Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat blidg.), 
St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers. 
Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 


Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. Accept no others. 


ENGINES—GAS AND GASOLINE. 
Charter Gas Engine Co., Box 629, Sterling, III. 


Unparalleled results —unequivocal satisfac- 
tion — unequaled testimony. Catalogue free. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘* Folder. 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Mfrs., 
” 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. ‘‘Owl” brand fine blacks and 
colors. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, ancisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 

and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works). Manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 


Roosen Ink Works, 31 and 33 S. Fifth st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and half-tone cut inks. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INK MANUFACTURERS’ MACHINERY. 


Kent & Haly, 250 Plymouth st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
All kinds of printing-ink-making machinery. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses. 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., Manufacturers Old Style Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Type Founders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Type Founders. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 





© [Missouri « 
Brass Cype Foundry Company, — 


SUCCESSORS TO 
E. MENUEL & SONS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





E. MENUEL & SONS, 
HONORABLE MENTION 
LONDON, 1862. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM, 1865. 





AN E. MENUEL & SONS, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1870. 


HONORABLE MENTION, | 
PARIS, 1878. | 


1611 South Jefferson Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Manufacturers of of Br ass [ ype of Every Description 


Made of our Celebrated Extra Quality of Hard Brass. 


Send for Specimen Books. 


NOT IN THE TYPE TRUST. 


For BOOKBINDERS, EMBOSSERS, HAT 
TIP PRINTERS and WOOD PRINTERS. 
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MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, haif-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 


Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEWSPAPER PERFECTING PRESSES AND 
SPECIAL ROTARY PRINTING MACHINERY. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTER KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. 


Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


Simonds Mfg. Co., Chicago, make keen-cutting 
paper-knives. Established 1832. Long expe- 
rience. Most modern tempering. Appliances 
in every department up to date. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


r Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 


Chicago Pa: 
eadquarters for printers’ supplies. 


cago. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Iinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 


Maurice we ree Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N.-W., Washington, D.C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 
uis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, ma 
300-306 


and w engravers, electrotypers, 
arborn street, Chicago. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electriclamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 








PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., “everything for 


the printer.” 


Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
poe stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
Ss. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 

cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Type Foundry, N. Bunch, propri- 
etor, 314-316 8th st., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
ew York. Also padding glues. 


Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 


Hart & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Padding glue. 


Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Dominion Type Founding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. anufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, type founder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., type founder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217-219 Olive st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Inventors of standard line type. ; 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 


Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. : Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 


meer & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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Byron Weston @Co’s 





COVASCVIAOSOANSOVIA SOV 


Linen Ledger and \ Has no superior. 
Record Papereee Why not use it ? 


COFMOIOTASOAN SOV SOV) 


eee (Our Selling Agents in Chicago are 


Bradner Smith & Co. 


Mills at Dalton, Mass. 





Advertisers’ Agency 

Advertising World, ‘The 

American Paper Co 1l 
American Steel and Copper Plate Co. .... 101, 121 
Anthony, E. & H. T., 103 
Arabol fanufacturing Co 

Armour Glue Works 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The........... 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co. 
Benedict, Geo. H., 2 
Bingham’s Son, Samuel 

Binner Engraving Co 

Blomgren Bros. & Co 

Bronson Printers’ Mchy. and Warehouse Co. 
Brown Folding Machine Co 

Brown, L. L., Pa 

Buckie Printers’ 

Buffalo Printing Ink Works 

Bullock Electric Manufacturing Co 
Business Directory 

Butler, J. W., Paper Co 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co 
Central Paper Co 

Challenge Machinery Co.... 
Chambers Brothers Co 

Chandler & Price Co 

Chicago Paper Co 

Chicago Water Motor & Fan 

Child Acme Cutter & Press Co . 
SO, SUN ME vc cnesiicrecnvccesercossas 
Color Printer, The 

Cramer, G., Dry Plate Works 
Crutsinger, C. 


Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate....... 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible Co 

Duplex Printing Press Co 


Eastman Kodak Co 

Electric City Engraving Co... 
Electro-Light Engraving Co 
Electro-Tint Engraving Co. 
Emmerich & Vonderlehr 
Empire Typesetting Machine Co 


Fairfield Paper Co. 
»Farmer, A. D., & Son Type Founding Co.. 





Ford & Foster 

Franklin Engraving & Electrotyping Co.. 
Freund yey. = Sons 

Fuller, BE, C., & 


Gladiator — cle Works.. 

Godfrey & 

Goes Lithographing Co 

Grand Rapids Engraving Co 

SRPMS EEE SNR. 5 55 hcnasnassayesscesskg ees 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co 
Harris Automatic Press Co 
Helimuth, Charles 

Hercules Gas Engine Works 
Hickok, W. O., Manufacturing Co 
Hoke Engraving Plate Co 

Huber, J. M 


Illinois Paper Co 
Interior Conduit & Insulation Co 


Jaenecke Bros. & Fr. Schneemann 
Juergens Bros. Co 


Keith Paper Co. 
Kidder Press Manufacturing Co. 
Koenig, A. W 


Latham rng ag! Co. 
Levey, Fred Cc 
Lovejoy Co 

Lloyd, George E., & Co 


Maguire & Baucus (Limited) 
Megill, Edward L 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co.. 
Millar Bros 
Missouri Brass T 
Ses, tinned, 
oses, Lionel 


National Correspondence Institute 
New Champion Press Co 


Osgood & Co 
Oswego Machine Works 
Otto Gas Engine Works 


Paper Mills’ Co. 

Pavyer Printing Machine Works 
Parsons Paper Co 
Photo-Chromotype Engraving Co 
Pope, A. W., & Co 

Preston, Richard 

Profitable Advertising.... 
Prouty Co., The 


Queen City Printing Ink Co 


Red Letter, The 

Rockford Folder Co 

Rosback, F. P.. 

Royle, John, MW Sonisss ccs. cecce 


Scientific American 

Seybold Machine Co 

Sheridan, T. W. & C.B 
Shniedewend, Paul, & Co 

Slade, Hipp & Meloy 

Smith Perforator Co.. 

Southern Railway 

St. Louis Photo-Engraving Co.... 
Straeffer & Siedenburg 
Sturtevant, Charles L 


Union Card & Paper Co 


Van Allens & Boughton 
Van Duzen Gasoline Engine Co 


Want Advertisements 

Wells, Hebe: 

Wesel, F., Manufacturing Co. 
Weston, Byron, Co 

Wetter, Joseph, & Co 

White, James, & Co 
Whiteson, I 

Whiting Paper Co 

Whitlock Machine Co 

Wild, Anton 
Williamson-Haffner Engraving Co 
Worthy Paper Co 


Yates Manufacturing Co. 
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Not Floated by Gas ve ux 
Nor held up by the Wind. 


IT’S THE GEAR 
THAT MAKES IT GO. 


Any printer adopting this 
gear, may live above his 
competitors and Fly High. 
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Coming Down 
to Earth, are you 


familiar with Butler Brands of 
1897? Have you a full line of 
their samples? 2% Send your 
name for their mailing list. 
Valuable samples constantly in 
preparation. tt ttt tt ttt 
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Send for.... 


THE BUSINESS 
BUDGET 2 #2 


It’s Free to the Trade! 


It contains samples of the kind of 
stock that wins new trade and holds 
the old—medium-priced leaders in 
their respective lines. 


BEST VALUES OBTAINABLE. 
of 


J. W. BUTLER 
PAPER 
COMPANY, 


212 to 218 MONROE ST. 
CHICAGO. 
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! 
Proclamation ! 


Be it Known unto all Men, that on June 10, 1897, we will inaugurate 


THE TOURNAMENT OF THE “CENTURY.” 


The intent being to encourage all Printers, Pressmen and Feeders to utilize to the 
utmost extent the marvelous capabilities of the “CENTURY” Press, to the end that an 
increased production of letterpress, half-tone and color work may daily result in all press- 
rooms where “CENTURY ” Presses are operated. 


$1,500 IN GOLD 


during the ensuing twelve months will be apportioned among the Pressmen and Feeders 
who make the best records upon ‘“ CENTURY ” Presses. 


Speed, Quality and Economy of Time, the three constituents of modern efficiency, 
will constitute the principal factors in the determination of each award. 


The Tournament will be divided into six contests; the first five being preliminary, 
and occurring successively as follows: 
No. 1—Beginning June 10, closing July 31. Award—$60 to Pressman, $40 to Feeder. 
No. 2—Beginning August 1, closing September 30. Award—$60 to Pressman, $40 to Feeder. 
No. 3—Beginning October 1, closing November 30. Award—$60 to Pressman, $40 to Feeder. 
No. 4—Beginning December 1, closing January 31,1898. Award—$60 to Pressman, $40 to Feeder. 
No. 5—Beginning February 1, 1898, closing March 31. Award—$60 to Pressman, $40 to Feeder. 


In the Contests Nos. 4 to 5, inclusive, the awards will be given for the best records 
on individual jobs, while in the last, or Contest No. 6—the Grand Finale—the award will 
go to the Pressman and Feeder who together make the best record continuously through- 
out the months of April and May. This, the 

Final Contest, will begin April 1, 1898, and end May 31, 1898. 
Award—$600 to Pressman, $400 to Feeder. 


All pressmen and feeders operating “CENTURY” Presses are eligible to enter this 
Tournament. Next month we will publish the rules in detail which shall govern the various 
contests, and such other particulars as may be necessary. 


The conduct of the Tournament will be placed in the hands of a Committee of 
Representative Men, whose names we shall shortly have the pleasure of announcing. 
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THE BEN-FRANKLIN PRESS, 
45 Rose St., New York, 


April 15, 1897. 


Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 
New York: 


Gentlemen,--The two "Century” presses, 
No. 00, 45x62 inch bed, which I am 
operating, not only do all, but more 
than you have claimed forthem. They run 
constantly at a speed of 1,800 to 1,900 
per hour, sheet 40x60, and each 
machine averages per day ten forms of 
64 pages, 1,000 copies to each form. 

In other words, I get 10,000 sheets, 
40x60, per day, and change the forms 
for every thousand impressions, and this 
without difficulty. 

On all-day runs I can average upon 
the largest paper 16,000 to 17,000 
impressions. 

I can only add, that for every dollar 
of net profit which my other machines 
earn, the "Century" earns me three 
dollars. In other words, with one 
"Century" I can earn, above operating and 
all other expenses, as much as with 


three of any of my other two-revolution 


presses. 
Very truly, 


The Ben-Franklin Press. 


James Stewart. 


xX 











Mr. JAMES STEWART, 
BEN-FRANKLIN PRESS, 
NEW YORK. 

















The 


Campbell Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


334 Dearborn Street, 














CHICAGO, 
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The Mechanical Production 


of a newspaper is made easy, simple 
and inexpensive with a “New Model” Web. 





It is compactly designed, simple in adjustment, and 


yet contains more labor-saving devices than any other 
machine by which the pressman’s labors are lightened 
and the necessity of employing skilled experts eliminated. 


Other presses print, but the great virtue of the New 
Model is its profitable inexpensiveness. It pays to 


operate one. 


ask or te users: The Campbell Co. 


THE SENTINEL, Ansonia, Coan. 
THE TELEGRAM, Portland, Me. 
THE DEMOCRAT, Waterbury, Conn. 


e 
THE CHESTER TIMES, Chester, Pa. 5 Madison Ave., New York. 
THE WESTCHESTER REPUBLICAN, Westchester, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL, Dayton, Ohio. 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
And many others to whom we will 
cheerfully refer you. 
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A FALSE STATEMENT. 


Following is reprinted an article from Tur INLAND PRINTER, page 91 of last month, 
which is misleading to such an extent that we deem its correction a duty to those who 
through it may be led into serious legal difficulties. 


“THE COX DUPLEX PRESS WINS.” 


This heading is false; the Cox Duplex Press was adjudged to infringe two patents 
owned by us (Kidder 291,521 and Stonemetz 376,053). This decision sé// stands and 
throughout all subsequent decisions has been respected and followed. In the judgment 
under discussion it was not in question. 


‘“‘THE United States Court of Appeals has dismissed the complaint of the Campbell Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company against Marden & Rowell, users of a Duplex Press, in Massachusetts.”’ 


Because by paying us $2,500 in cash as a license fee, Messrs. Marden & Rowell had 
fully satisfied our claim. 


‘‘This is the case in which a decision in the lower court adverse to the users of the press was rendered 
in 1894, The opinion was handed down on March 9 by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
first circuit, sitting in Boston. The case has been fiercely contested, and the decision looked forward to 
with great interest, not only by the manufacturers of the respective presses, but by users of the Duplex 
press in all parts of the country. Speaking of this contest, the Battle Creek (Mich.) Daily Journal of 
March 10, says: 


“Itis generally known that the Campbell Printing Press Company of New York brought suit in the United States Court in Massa- 
chusetts against the Duplex Printing Press Company of this city some four years ago, claiming infringements of patents on printing 
presses made by the Duplex Company. Its main reliance was an old patent, known as the Kidder patent, which it had bought pre- 


sumably for the purpose of this litigation.” 

Two patents were in suit, the Kidder (expired) and the Stonemetz (good ‘ till 1905). 
The latter securely holds the Duplex Press until its expiration. 

‘““ The Campbell Company succeeded in obtaining a decree before Judge pry! says of the United States Court in Massachusetts, and 
through this decree obtained preliminary injunction against several users of the Cox Duplex Press. The Duplex Company promptly 
appealed from this decision to the United States Court of Appeals, where the matter has been i for a," weary months, and 
the Court of Appeals has just rendered its decision dismissing the bill of complaint of the Campbell Company. his dismissal takes 
out the whole foundation from under the Campbell Company’s case in Massachusetts, for with this dismissal every decree and order 
heretofore made by the court is vacated and goes down with the case.” 

The fundamental decision of infringement is in nowise affected as intimated. As the 
last decision affects only users who have paid up their royalty it can be of no benefit what- 
ever to those who have not, except as an evidence that the courts do not consider the 
amount levied, viz, $2,500, as sufficiently oppressive to warrant their interference. 

“In the meantime the Kidder patent has expired. The Duplex Company has carried on this fight in a most plucky manner, show- 
ing its determination to stand by its customers and protect them from every assault at whatever cost, and is to be heartily congratu- 
lated on the successful termination of the suit. 


‘By the decree of the Court of Appeals, ‘the judgment heretofore entered is vacated, the decree of the 
Circuit Court is reversed, and the case is remanded to that court with directions to dismiss the bill.’”’ 


This is a misstatement of the fact ; it gives but half the decree, the same continuing : 
‘‘ because of accord and satisfaction and without cost to either party in either court.” 


(Italics ours. ) 


“‘From this action of the court of Appeals there is no further appeal, and this decision is a final settle- 
ment of this important Massachusetts case.”’ 


It 2s a final settlement, but of ¢4zs particular case (against Marden & Rowell, users) only. 


‘‘The accompanying illustration was made from a recent photograph of the Duplex press as at present 
constructed, and will give readers of THE INLAND PRINTER an excellent idea of the machine as it is today. 
Users of the Duplex press have been considerably worked up during the last two or three years, although 
they have been guaranteed absolute protection by the Duplex Company, and will certainly breathe easier 
now that the decision regarding the press has been given.”’ 


In this case the following points have been established : 
1. That the Duplex Press infringes patent No. 376,053 which runs until 1905. 
2. That we are entitled to an injunction under the said patent, which injunction will 
compel the disuse of the enjoined machine pending our pleasure. 

3. That we may collect the sum of $2,500 from the infringing user as a license fee 
for the continued use of his machine. 

4. That the courts will not interfere to prevent or restrict us in the collection of the 
sum specified, and 

5. ‘That, when, by the payment of royalty the user has given us full accord and satis- 


faction, then no decree shall continue against him. 


NOTICE.—ALL traveling-cylinder web presses, whether with stationary or movable beds, come within 
the scope of patents owned by us and we shall take such measures as may be necessary to suppress the 


infringement of our rights. 


THE CAMPBELL COMPANY. 
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Floor Space, 344x5 feet. Weight, 1,000 Ibs. 





Probably you wish to make as much money as possible out of your floor space, as well as out of 
your labor. Rents are sometimes high and space limited. Perhaps you figure these things closely. 
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The 


Harris 
Automatic 
Card » 
Envelope 
Press. 


Our Guaranty— 
5,000 per hour. 


Users always run it 
at higher speeds — up 


to 
12,000 and 


14,000 
per Hour 


on some jobs. 





With the above floor space, and from one to two hands, according to expertness and class of work (one good hand can take 
care of both ends of the machine at all but the higher speeds), you can print from 5,000 to 12,000 cards, envelopes, blotters, single 
tags or gangs per hour on the Harris Automatic. How can you make as much moncy out of your floor space and labor in any 
other way >) Whocan compete with you? For full particulars, address — 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO., Niles, Ohio. 








A Brown & Carver Cutter..... 


repeats these truths every work- 
ing day in the year: That it has 
been honestly built; that its design 
mechanically is the simplest and 
best adapted for all classes of work 
requiring either power or accu- 
racy; that in convenience of oper- 
ating it is unequaled. We could 
not afford from any standpoint to 
neglect the important features of 
capacity or speed. Our patterns 
are of the latest design and are 
rigid, handsome, and as nearly 
perfect as long experience and a 
continued effort to improve can 
makethem. Duplicate orders from 

eace Selling Agents eaae previous users prove the Brown & 
C. R. CARVER, 25 N. Seventh Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Carver is a profit producer. 
VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, for New York and New England 


States, 17 Fy 23 Rose Street, New York a 
MILLER & "RICHA RD, 7 Jordan Street, Toront 


aN ahaa Mice eeerscencnent, . Oswego Machine Works, 95899, 
J. M. IVES. 318 D, Dearbora St., Chicago, Ill. 





$¢ 
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Jaenecke Bros. & Fr. Schnecmann, 
Nos. 530-538 Pearl Street, New York, 


make Inks for printing black or in col- 
ors, upon any material by any process. 


Our facilities for making Juks of all 
kinds are unexcelled, and an uninter- 
rupted experience of more than half a 
century, during which we have kept in 
close pace with the advancements in the 
art of printing, enables us to furnish our 
products of correct and uniform quality 
and at moderate prices. 


Specimen Book and Catalogue will be sent on application. 
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The Duplex Press 


Prints four, six, seven or eight page papers from flat forms, at the 


rate of S5,OOO per hour. 


In Use Everywhere! 


The only successful 
Type Printing Newspaper 
Perfecting Press 
in the World ! 


Write us for Catalogue, just issued, which will show you what a 
multitude of the USERS are saying. 


Duplex Printing Press Company, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 


; 
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In Merit, in Value, in Prices, these Machines will 
satisfy better than any others. 


SEELELELESESESSEEEESELELEELELLELEDEE SELES ES ELE SS) 


Peerless Gem 
* Cutters # 


OOo OO Oe 


Surpass all other cutters in quality, strength 
and facilities. Combine the good points of 
all other Lever Cutters, and are sold at prices 
as low as are asked for inferior cutters. 


23-inch cuts 23% inches . . $100 he net prices are much 
25 = - 254 ss a" 125 lower, and will be quoted 


30 “ «“ 30% “ ae. 175 upon application to our 
30-inch Peerless Gem Paper Cutter. 32 « “ 32% «“ eles. 200 
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nearest branch, 





Gally Universal Press. 


HESE meet all requirements. The GORDON is the 
most popular. None better for doing everyday work at 
a profit. The PEERLESS is stronger than the Gordon. 
It will do all the Gordon does and also such exceptionally 
difficult work as embossing. The GALLY UNIVERSAL 


is the best of all platen presses. It prints perfectly. Prices 
of all in comparison with efficiency are the lowest procurable. 


sssesseosesssssessessassnsssssssssssssaseacsseey 


_ A, Wher 40 UH Type Founders 3 
sve COMPANY ..... 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS. 


ple op kami al Branches in All Principal Cities. 
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‘s Your Attention is Called 


ce 


Crank Movement, pe” Mag Perfectors. 


Doing away with all 


without jolt or jar. 


cam gears, springs, ia . 
ogee er Che New 4 Cwo-Revolution, 
Cwo-Zolor. 


Ny 





Bed Motion. f v 
Giving ease of mo- W W 
—— W 

plicity. W W 
W W 


Tnsures %, :; 
ee ttn .,, reve £ 


better register; and, 








Smallest : 
24 =x si. 


Largest: 
48 x 69. 





Z 
therefore, better work. aa Cime Cested. 


“A: 
ZZ 


No b ka 





NOT A NOVELTY, but a Printing Press whose every improvement 


marks a distinct and permanent gain to the Printing Art. 


eS Service Cried, 





wx. WE ASK YOU TO INVESTIGATE THE HUBER. yz, 





7) 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


59 Ann St., 17 to 23 Rose St. 


NEW YORK. 


Western Office: 256 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 
H. W. THORNTON, Manager. 
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Lithographic Cugtaved 4 eee ovement neato 
DesIGMS °° ° 


EFFECTS FROM PRINTING PLATES 


LLL WE FURNISH ORIGINAL SKETCHES. 


> a a ait eas 
SAMPLE L 10. 


Lithogravure Irocess 


SAMPLE L !1. 


4 =F j : 
. BN Sut ae, fad. 7 = i f: i) Te =BAR iv D be 
@weX BILLIARD ROOM. 9 





SAMPLE L 12. 


MY_ BRANDS 














PRICES& SAMPLES FU 


DAILY CAPACITY 400 BBLS 


SAMPLE L 13. 


< Vat SU 1, Sot LG ah. 


__ SAMPLE L 14, 


MAIN 3165 rte ; dl. HANDERSON, Prest— 
~ ale ee Se "MAVERY See’y aclreas. 
if im 


ds 





* My . | : CHEERFULLY FURNISHED. 
| ousoleures Statuar/end Headstones.  -QuaARRY OWNERS. 
ade olea ans &O.j | CITY OFFICE, SUITE 29. 94LASALLEST. sow y “ARDS. 
ANUFACTURING PHARMACISTS] } CHICAGOILL im EM, 
DETROIT Micn. ‘ 











Letter-Heads, Bill-Heads, Cards, Labels, etc., Handsomely Engraved by our Lithogravure Process 
Our plates can be run on the regular printing press and results obtained equal to Lithography. 


FRANKLIN EGNGRAVING & BLEGTROTYPING GO. 


FURTHER SAMPLES UPON APPLICATION, 341-351 Dearborn St., GHIGAGO. 
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urnishes only first-class work 
in every respect — 


and no doubt 
WLI JNe YOU RNOW good work 
when you See if. 


Send for prices 





Re-engraved Work + Ss : : 
a specially. 14 and 16 Ellicott Street, BUFFALO, N.Y. 





WE HAVE NOT discovered the 


North Pole, bu 
We Have THE BEST! 


solved the problem of Printing from a Steel Die. oN 

The failure of other power machines to accomplish 

this purpose has not deterred us from careful and George E. Lloyd & Co. 
patient investigation. We now have a machine com- 
plete and perfect in every detail. It is 


* t ELECTROTYPE, 
A Money-Maker ! ee 
Material, workmanship and results are all guaran- ENGRAVERS’ 

teed. Write us for further information and ask for 


our new catalogue—it is something every art printer * 
wants to see. ac nery 


, J.B. CONNOLLY, 156 William Street, New York. 
WILLIAM MANN Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


...»BUILD THE BEST... 


Cuas. E. Brown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
References: {| BRANDON PRINTING Co., ashville, Tenn. Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
R. W. STERLING, Cleveland, Ohio. and References. 


WiLuiiaMs & WILKINS Co., Baltimore, Md. 
‘ Payot, UPHAM & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 


yd 
Carver & Swift Stamping Press Co. 
25 North Seventh Street, GEORGE E, LLoyp &Z Co. 
--- Philadelphia, Pa. 202 and 204 South Clinton Street, 
Van Allens & Boughton, CHICAGO, ILL. 






Selling Agents for New York and New England States, 


cu 
She Rosback.... 


————10-Inch Hand Perforator 


AS many advantages over other machines and we fully recom- 
mend it as the best on the market. Springs are at either 
end of needle bar, out of the way, and preventing all tipping of 
the bar. Stripper is double flanged, rendering it stiff and firm. 
Bent or broken needles can be replaced in a few minutes. 


py wet F. P, ROSBACK, 54-60 South Canal Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 












Pace 





and specimen. 4 
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LCitho-Cypo sane 


Four designs each of cards, statements, 
bill, letter and note heads, lithographed 
from original and artistic designs, in green- 
ish-black ink. By the use of these blanks 
it is possible for printers to produce, with 
type, commercial stationery closely imita- 
ting lithographed work. These blanks will 
HATING prove trade-winners in the hands of any 
printer with average ability. 

Samples on application. 


Goes Lithographing Co. 
158-174 Abams St., CHICAGO, 








ORIGINATORS OF 


> 180 


All Work Promptly Attended to : 4 > 
TELEPHONE MAIN 3352 = 1tcago hates Crade Helps. 


Business Card, Design No. 150, showing reading matter printed from type. Reproduced for advertising purposes by photo-zine process. 
and Distribution at one and the same time 


THE THORNE ... On One Machine 


LEEEELEES by the use of individual types 








is the only Mechanical Type Setter producing Composition 


Results equal if not superior to hand work, 
and allowing of 


CHEAP AND RAPID CORRECTIONS. 


A machine for the Newspaper or Book 
Office at a moderate price and on reasonable 
terms. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Thorne Type Setting Machine Co. 


= 





34 Park Row 139 Monroe St. 
New York Chicago The Thorne. 
PY PEP PRRPPOP EPP RT Pow A 














Paper Cutter Knives.... 





ESTABLISHED IN 1830. a) e 
No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, Loring Coes & Co. 


Honest Prices, WRITTEN WARRANT. Try. ¢® WORCESTER, MASS. 
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bat more can we say, 
Than to you we have said, 
That Queen City Inks 
Hre still at the bead. 


eee O 


H. D. Book and Half -Tone Inks 


are Good, BETTER, BEST. 


carefully guard the interests of our patrons by sending 
wt them the best goods made in our line. 2 #2 # # & 


wh 


Queen City Printing Ink Company, 
Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Branch...347 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
We respectfully solicit your orders. 
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THOUSANDS OF PRINTERS 


WOULD DO THEIR OWN LABEL 
PRINTING IF THEY KNEW WHERE 


TO HAVE DESIGNS AND PLATES 
MADE IN FIRST CLASS STYUES% 
















PICNICS AND 
FAMILY LUNCH. 
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ENABLE US T2 D2 LABEL’ 

ENGRAVING EQUAL T2 THESE 

SAMPLES¥#THE NAME OF {‘MANZ 

& CO.’? MANUFACTURERS OF PRINT 

ING PLATES * BEARS THE SAME RELATION 

TO THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING FRATERN 

ITY THAT “ARMOUR & CO.’ (WHICH IS A HOUSE 

HOLD WORD THROUGHOUT THE LAND)*%*DOES TO THE 
SENERAL PUBLIC WE CHEERFULLY FURNISM ESTIMATES, 


J. MANZ G COMPANY 


ENGRAVERS 
Arter MAY Ist. GENERAL OFFICES AND woRkS. IO5 To 207 CANAL STREET 


BERRY BROTHERS CH IAGO 


Otreoir 


VARNISH USED 
ON THIS PAGE 
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IF CONVENIENT 
THOROUGHLY 
CHILL THIS CAN 
BEFORE OPENING 
ANGLO-AMERICAN 
KEY Co. 
A:KA 
Pat. Sept. 1, 1896, 
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Points THE BUCKIE PSINTERS’ 
Made Plain— ROLLER CO. (NOV) 


YY YY _’ ryy yu X 666606606063 
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with 5, 6 and 7 figure wheels. Price of 

the 5-wheel machine is $25, and $3 more 

for each additional wheel, with an in- 
flexible discount of ten per cent. Your type 
founder or supply dealer can furnish you 
with any style or make of Wetter Numbering 
Machines you require. 






MANUFACTURERS 
— OF - 


“CHILLED FACE”’ 


Printers’ 
Rollers 


— AND— 


COMPOSITIONS 


T= STANDARD “WETTER” is made 











We make special machines for special pur- 
poses. Give usa general idea of the work 
you want to do and we can design and build 


a special machine that will do it perfectly. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 






Anything needed in numbering we can supply. Fe 
We want you to bear this fact in mind, and write us 


fully about any numbering notion you have in mind. 
TRY our Rollers and be convinced of their Superiority. 


If you want GOOD ROLLERS, order from US. 








Joseph Wetter & Co. OGL OOO LOLOL LOO LGOLOLLOLLLLLGLLLLLL® 
20 and 22 Morton Street, 4.) | DEARBORN ST. CH ICAG O, 








Brooklyn, N. Y. TELEPHONE, HARRISON 435. 


Who use the “Acme” Self-Clamping Cutter ? 


Munsey Magazine Co. (2) 

Cosmopolitan Magazine Co. (2) 

Harper’s Magazine Co. 

McClure’s Magazine Co. 

Youths’ Companion Co. (5) 

The H. O. Shepard Co. 

D. C. Cook Publishing Co. 

The Werner Co. 

Boston Mailing Co. 

and 1,000 others, printers, 
bookbinders, box makers, corset 
manufacturers, paper mills, etc. 


$f S$ 8 


Why? 


Because they save labor and 
money, and give perfect satis- 
faction. Send for catalogue 
and references to 


The Child Acme Cutter 
and Press Co. 


| 33-35-37 Kemble St., Roxbury, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 











= E.C.FULLER& CO., Agents, 
28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 
The AUTOMATIC SELP-CLAMP, also COMBINED SELF, HAND AND FOOT CLAMPING “ACME” CUTTER. 279 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 


2-2 
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LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 
The WONDER &f the WORLD! : Si" EE Ne an 


by buying machinery built on the wrong 

principles. STOP your large repair bills. 
Get machinery that will do your work, and wear. 
In fact, get up-to-date machinery built by the 
Latham Machinery Co. *» #% % % & We build 
nearly everything that a bookbinder or printer 
uses. Send for detailed circulars and references, 
and be convinced. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


| Latham Monitor Wire Stitcher. 

| Latham Perforating Machine. 

_ Latham Rival Power Paper Cutter. 

| Latham Rival Lever Paper Cutter. 

— Latham Dumbering and Paging Machine. 

_ Latham Power Embossing Machine. 
Latham Lever Embossing Machine. 


Latham Cable Shears. 
_ Latham Job Backer. 
| Latham Stabbing Machine. 
Latham Roller Backer. 
— Latham Standing Presses. 
| Latham Tndex and Punching Machine. 
| Latham Round Qorner Cutter. 





MONITOR WIRE STITCHER. 
6 SIZES. 


No. 0—\% to 1% inches. No. 14%—Single sheet to % inch. 
“© 1—Single sheet to % inch. “2- a a le 
No. 3—Single sheet to 4 inch. 





And all other machinery for printers and book- 
binders. * % »& These machines are all of modern 
construction and have no superiors in the market. 


Be oe see oe oe ee oe sf ole oe sf oo af flo oe af ole oe fe of so 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery, 


195-201 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Hobe as she ahs ls afi ahs he fs He fe os i os oh he he oh 


Send for BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder 
and Job Presses and other machinery. *» % % % 


LATHAM PERFORATING MACHINE. 
ROUND-HOLE PERFORATOR. 


28-inch, steam-power,. . $175 | 24-inch, steam-power,. . $150 
28-inch, foot-power, . . 125 | 24-inch, fopt-power, . . 100 


: 
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Be ovine 


5074 909-513-515 
Washinato 


BUFFA 








HIS is not an enlargement of a 

half-tone screen, but simply a 
Binner Half-Tone Reproduction of 
a section of a potato bag. Never 
mind about the potato bag, but 
remember that 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Binner Prates mean Perfect Plates, 


BINNER ENGRAVING CO., FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


EIGHTEEN-STORY CREATIONS, by Binner, sent free upon receipt of five 2-cent stamps.—Full of Binner Designs and Engravings. 


BINNER DESIGNS and 
Engravings are the crea- 
tions of artists and engrav- 
ers, and not like the potato 
bag, a factory-made article. 
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ate Whitlock 


ies | EW CRANK BED MOVEMENT is not 


a mechanical novelty of doubtful dura- 








bility —all its integral factors have been 
used, singly or in other relations, before. 











The Air Spring is universally known, long 
tried and eminently successful. 





Elliptical Gears are also of old-time acquaint- 











anceship to mechanics. ea sili 
The Crank, Bed Racks, Gears, etc., in iden- p 

. . . ° *™Ob Sf S| \- << - S 

tical relationship have been used for thirty years =e US aaaell 

or more on all high-class American-built stop- “eons? 


cylinder and lithograph presses. 


It is their collation into the swiftest, smoothest and simplest of all printing 
press bed movements that proclaims the genius of invention. 


i es 


THE FOLLOWING SIZES ARE NOW ON THE MARKET. 
All these machines are fitted with our Patent Printed-Side-Up Delivery. 


No. 000 — 4-Roller, Bed 45 x 62, Type 40 x 58, Speed 1,620 
No. 1—4-Roller, Bed 35 x 47, Type 30 x 44, Speed 2,040 
No. 2—4-Roller, Bed 29 x 42, Type 25 x 38, Speed 2,200 
No. 3—2-Roller, Bed 27 x 40, Type 23 x 36, Speed 2,600 
No. 5—2-Roller, Bed 27 x 31, Type 22 x 28, Speed 3,000 





Ready for delivery July 15—No. 0, 4-Roller, Bed 39 x 52. 


Other sizes in preparation. 


The Whitlock Machine Co. 


132 Times Building, New York. 
10 Mason Building, Boston. 
706 Fisher Building, Chicago. 
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(ive away your Old Lead Cutter 


AND PURCHASE THE 
MODERN, UP-TO-DATE AND RELIABLE 


CHANDLER & PRICE 


LEAD 42 RULE CUTTER 


cA Radical Improvement over all others 
on the market. 


HE bed is set on an angle, so that leads, slugs or brass 
i rule settle by gravity, thus insuring a true and accurate 
cut even by a careless operator. The guide is accurately 
graduated to twelve points and numbered opposite every fifth 
slot in its length. The gauge is made reversible, for cutting 
leads longer than the bed, is fitted with a latch to engage the 
slots in the guide and is clamped by a thumbscrew. In cut- 
ting odd lengths the latch is raised up and the gauge set 
accordingly. 


CSG GIB GINS ZI IOI CLS COS EZ CIS 


Do You Cut Paper? == oo | 


at 





No. 1— Gauges 14 inches, from 0 to 85 ems — Price, $8.00. 






If so, buy no Cutter but THE BEST ! 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE 


PAPER CUTTER 


S built from new and original designs according to the best 
| practice of modern machine builders. No pains are spared 
in its construction to insure accuracy in every detail. It has 
ample metal, properly distributed to withstand the greatest 
strain to which it need be subjected. It is not complicated by 
the use of gears or springs. The knife-bar is controlled by a 
link motion and perfectly counterbalanced. The cutter has the 
interlocking back gauge and clamp, and will clamp as narrow 
as one-half inch. The back gauge extends to within one inch 
of the side gauge, and is divided and adjustable for squaring 
small work. The fingers on the clamp are made with a wide 
surface to avoid creasing stock. All gauges are perfectly 
squared with the knife. The screws for the clamp and gauge 
are made very coarse and quick-acting. With the special tools 
and care employed in building these cutters all parts are strictly 
interchangeable, and, as each part is numbered, replacements 
can be made by ordering from the dealers or the Chandler & 
Price Co. by number, and the services of a machinist will not 
be required. 


Made by the CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FO WR SALE BY D EALE RS O N ey. > Both the above Cutters are built of the best material only 


and fully guaranteed, as are all presses and machinery made 
ORDER OF YOUR TYPE FOUNDRY OR SUPPLY HOUSE. by the handier & Price Company. 
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If you are disposed to practice 
economy, Good Machinery will not 
discourage its practice. 





% Seubold Grinder 


SHARPENS KNIVES without 
wearing them out. 


In half the space of other 
grinders, for the wheel moves. 


With an even waterflow, 
and no pumps to care for. 


With absolute uniformity 
of bevel, for the knife is rigid 
and stationary. 


Che Seybold Corner Cutter 


throws every ounce of its 650 pounds into clamping and 
cutting a large pile quickly and perfectly. 








AKRON, OHIO, February 22, 1897. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO., Dayton, Ohio: 
Gentlemen,—lf you would name your Round-Corner Cutting Machine 
“ Perfection,’ it would cover all we can say in its favor. It is impossible to 
compare it with others; yours is so far superior in a// respects. 





Yours very respectfully, 
THE WERNER COMPANY. 











THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 
DAYTON, OHIO, 53-55 Louie St. 
NEW YORK CITY, 1 Reade Street —a full line in operation. 


CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. LONDON. 
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THE Macna Cuarta Bonp 
Papers are all finished by plating. 
Made from new rag stock. Free 
from adulteration. Perfeétly sized. 
Long fibre. A paper that will with- 


stand the ravages OE ee 
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The Leader of all Bond Papers 


Sax 2g PEE EOL GREAT PETS a5 ext A 


er ee re Shea Or 


17 x 22 — 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 24 Ib. 
17 x 28 — 16, 20, 24, 28 Ib. sfs¢ses¢ 
19 x 24 — 16, 18, 20, 24, 28 Ib.s¢9¢ 
22 x 32 — 32, 40 Ib. Meee i aesese 
17 x 22 — 16, 20 Ib. eset seseses¢ 
17 x 28 — 20, 24 Ib. ses€sesfsesesese 
19 x 24 — 20, 24 Ib. Msesesesesesese 
17 x 22 — 16, 20 Ib. sés€s¢s@s@ see 
17 x 28 — 20, 24 Ib, Mest se eesti’ 
19 x 24 — 20, 24 Ib. MM ee se seed 


Manufattured by 


Y Riverside Pa per Company 


eng gx we ass. 


Design submitted by P. C. Darrow, 358 Dearborn street, Chicago, in the Riverside Paper Company’s 
advertisement competition, conducted by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
A handsome pamphlet containing the 148 complete full-size designs, with embossed cover, will be sent, express prepaid, 


by The Inland Printer Company, on receipt of 50 cents. This book presents a wonderful display of ingenuity 
in advertisement typesetting, and should be in the hands of all in any way interested in advertising. 
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One Operator. 


- Accents in Stock. 
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«. direct from Linotype slugs. 


ay I [Is the pride of 
every well- 
regulated printing 
office. This and 
cheap composi- 
tion are worth 
careful consider- 
ation. # Actual 
experience dem- 
onstrates that 


The Linotype 


has no rival in this class of work, and is also as easily 
adapted for newspaper work. For specimens of faces, etc., 


No Pi. \ at 
Adjustable Molds. —-AjED 





| address 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
Tribune Bldg., NEW YORK CITY. 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ CO. 


THE INLAND P 


VERY 
BEST 
MAILER. 


Simple, positive movements; norubber 
belts; no trouble;' fine adjustments; 
most rapid; expert record, 170 per 
minute. Novices can do fast work; 
experts beat their record when using 


Che Horton Mailer. 


For sale at all branches of the 


¥ 





Price, $20.25 
without Royalty. 





RINTER. 


DICK’S SEVENTH MAILER. 








O SAVE labor and secure speed in addressing, ential should use 
R. Dick’s Mailer. With it experts have mailed from 6,000 to 8,586 
papers in fifty-seven minutes. For information concerning Mailer, 


dd 
* R. DICK ESTATE, 139 West Tupper St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





T HE DEXTER FOLDER CO. applies 


Do You Know 
What 


Automatic Pointing Where are many in use in up-to-date 
Means ? 


Branches: 


{| CHICAGO, 315 Dearborn Street. 
( BOSTON, 149 Congress Street. 
Factory— Pearl River, N. Y. 


enabling cut sheets to be folded accurately 
and as rapidly as on any drop roll or mar- 


binderies. 
them. 


this attachment to drop roller folders, 


inal folder. It is not an experiment! 


You cannot compete without 
Write for particulars. 


Main Office, 97 Reade Street, 
.... NEW YORK. 





Process = Engraving 





Is the modern substitute for hand-engrav- 
ing. It depends on the action of chemical 
and mechanical agencies, directed by the 
skill of the operator; and as these two 
agents play so important a part in the pro- 
duction of plates, it naturally follows that, 
other things being equal, the man using 
the best materials, and the most efficient 
machinery, will get the best results. We 
are not chemists and have nothing to offer 
in that line, but we are machinists, and 
construct a line of mechanical devices suited 
to the needs of the most advanced and pro- 
gressive engravers. 

We are machinists exclusively, giving 
our undivided attention to our work; con- 
sequently we are better prepared to get 
results than if machinery was merely a 
secondary consideration with us. 


Paterson, 1. J 


Joon Royle & Sons, isan 
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London Agent : 
P. LAWRENCE, 63 Farringdon Road, E, C, 
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Just What I Have Been 
Looking For— 


A simple, effective, inexpensive 
and positive GALLEY SIDE 

LOCK;; one that is attach- 
able to any kind or 
style of news or 
job galleys. 














Patent 


Galley Lock-Up 


Cn 
will surely meet your needs. % = %7y, 
Lock-Up sold separately, or attached “e, 
to any style galley, patent lined or all 
brass. 2% 2% % &% 3 Send for circular and discount. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F. WESEL MFG. Co. 


Printers’, Electrotypers’, Stereotypers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


Office and Warerooms : 


82-84 Fulton Street, Cor. Gold, 
Factory—BROOKLYN, N. Y. ir NEW YORK. 


ie 








4 Lever 
Reliance Cutter 
Clearly outranks all Cutters of its class. 


NO “IMPROVEMENTS” 


or changes have been nec- 
essary in the Reliance since 
the first cutter was built— 
the first and last are ex- 
actly alike. 


BECAUSE our long previous 
experience in making cut- 
ters had taught us the 
requisites of a first-class 
machine. The results prove 
that improvements are ze call 

NOT NEEDED —as is shown 16). Oey oes 28% Inches 
by the fact that, since their ae 
introduction less than three years ago, there have been no 
complaints nor calls for repairs, either on account of weak- 
ness, or defective material or workmanship, on any one 
of the 525 IN USE. All parts strictly interchangeable. 





FOR SALE BY TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS ONLY. 
Send for detailed Circular. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PAUL SHNIEDEWEND & CO., Chicago. 





\) 





=" 





Made by BROWN FOLDING MACHINE CO., Erie, Pa. 
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recise 
People 


PARSONS PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


a te eh oe oe oe EE gt ET or, SV, ES es ee ee Pe OD AWD-~A9=<D 


¢ 
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Perpetually — 
Purchase 


To get the Best, Buy Parsons’. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


LARGEST VARIETY. 
BEST QUALITY. 


DAB D-~DO 


y 


Parsons 
Papers. 
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ANTHONY’S 
PATENT LINE SCREEN HOLDER. 


No Kits. 

No Trouble. 

Holds any size of 
Plate and 
Screen. = ° 

Distance between 


plate and screen 
adjustable. 


Send for Descrip> 
tive List. 





RICHARDS’ CROSS=LINE SCREENS... 
Unsurpassed for opacity and sharpness of lines and transparency of 
spaces. See illustrations in Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, price 25c. 


The International Annual and American Process Year Book. 


Articles by Austin, Binner, Horgan, Gamble, Isawa, Pickering, Talbot, 
Shaylor, etc. Price 75c., postage 15c. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York. 


Anderson’s Photo-Mechanical Processes ana Guide to Color Work. 


A complete guide to the photo-reproduction processes, three-color work, 
etc. Illustrated with three-color print, color chart and many half-tones. 
Price $5. For sale by 


E.& H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broadway, New York, 
AND THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 





Keith Paper Company 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 


a 





SEND FOR 
SAMPLES. 


FACSIMILE OF 
WATERMARKS. 





iii! dist 


KEITH LEDGER PAPERS are well made, strong, hard sized, 

rule nicely, write easily, erase and 
rewrite without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger papers. 


Fiats are made in Laid and Wove, White and 


RAVELSTONE Perfection Tints, and are used by Lithographers, 


Stationers and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, 
Insurance Offices‘ and Business Houses generally. These papers are also 
put up ruled and folded, in usual sizes. 


WESTLOCK Fiats are well known and highly prized for their good 

color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, and are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. ‘These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 


The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in the 
principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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Sheridan’s Ideal 


The 
Latest 
and 
Best! 


F=S—SSHHIS CUTTER embodies the result of sixty years of labor and experience. Has all 

the desirable features of our well-known ‘‘Auto” Cutter, with the advantage that both 

5 clamp and knife are drawn down from both ends, with no reverse motion of 

SS sli gear, thus securing an absolutely noiseless machine with a positive and very powerful 

Auto-clamp motion. It is the heaviest and strongest paper-cutting machine ever put on the market. 

All gears are cut and all shafts of steel. It is built in the very best manner, of the best material, 

and we unhesitatingly guarantee it for the heaviest as well as the most accurate work. Built in 
sizes from 36 to 70 inches. Write us for prices and full particulars. 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN 


2,4 & 6 Reade Street, jm 413 Dearborn Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Works — Champlain, N. Y. 
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Now SIX Sizes—I6, 19, 2214, 25, 30 and 33 inches. 
LEVER 


Advance x8. 


Is not an imitation of some other cutter, but 
AN. ADVANCE over other cutters. Notice the 
following points of superiority : 


Gibs and Set Screws to take up wear. 
All shafts, screws and studs are steel. 
No lead or soft metal bearings. 
= | Interlocking gauge and clamp. 
ws ks “By & 3| Figured scale sunk in table. 
Tm (LLU || Knife dips, makes easy shear cut. 
ee New style lever gives increased power. 
All parts interchangeable. 
We refer to 2,800 purchasers. 


= 


Every machine fully guaranteed. 


Further particulars in new MMustrated 
Circular, free. 


SOLD BY DEALERS ONLY. 


Many Good Reasons 


why you cannot afford to buy a job press until you have seen the new 
Challenge-Gordon. The only Gordon possessing the following money- 
earning features: 


Only Impression Throw-off 


that holds the eccentric shaft absolutely stationary, either on or off the 
impression, obviating undue wear, as is usual on all other O. S. Gordons 
where eccentric shaft rolls at every impression. 


. 7 ° 
New Noiseless Disk Motion. 
Does away with the nerve-disturbing clank-a-clank of old style ma- 
chines; insures better distribution; the pawl, ratchet and shaft are cut 
out of solid steel. 


Platen Counter=balanced. 


The platen and rocker are properly counter-balanced. No dead weight 
anywhere. Reduces wear on cam-way and cam-roller to almost nothing. 


New Gripper Mechanism. 


The Challenge gripper-cam is outside the 
press frame; has no slots or complications; 
grippers may be depressed at any position of 
platen. 


Challenge Foot Brake. 


You will appreciate this convenience; enables 
you to stop quick. Also, our New Gauge 
Pin Box, saves gauge pins. There are 
many other reasons why you should buy 
The Challenge-Gordon. 


SOLD BY DEALERS ONLY. 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Write for Gem Booklet, CHICAGO. 


‘*Printing Money.’’ 
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Empire Cypesetting r 
Dachine Company 


+ 4% > 203 Broadway, Dew York. 








BOSTON OFFICE: 
163 & 165 
PEARL STREET. 








Thorough 
Inspection 
Invited, 


COMPOSING MACHINE. 


THE EMPIRE SETS ORDINARY TYPE. 


Requires no machinist, metal or gas. Simple in construction, 
moderate in price. Rapid and accurate in operation. Admits 
use of italics, small caps, and black-letter sideheads. Guar- 
anteed speed, 4,500 ems per hour, or no sale. 


auromaric peerameren. 
WESTERN AGENTS : — 


A.D. farmer § Son Cyre Foundins 60. 


PPPSSPPPSS9D 


163-165 Fifth Avenue, 
(Near Monroe Street.) ecco CHICAGO. 
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Highest Quality ! 
Lowest Pricc! 


ANY business houses seem to think that a good reputation 

is something their customers should pay a good price for. 

As soon as an enviable distinction is acquired, the price of goods 
is advanced and the cream 7s skimmed as long as tt rises. But it 
doesn’t always keep on rising. Our policy has always been to 
cheapen the cost of production and at the same time to advance 
the quality. In this we have been successful. Our goods are 
recognized as the standard of the world, and yet they were 


never sold so cheap as now. 


Cross Section, showing three-ply hard wood 
bottom rabbetted into front 
and side rails. 





SPEAKER SERIES IN WOOD. 
Write to any branch American Type 
Founders Co. for specimens. 


THE ‘‘NEW DEPARTURE ’”’ CASE. 


THE MAMILTON Mrc. C _ TWO RIVERS, 


- — MAKERS OF 


Wood Cype - Printers’ Furniture 





HE great superiority of our goods has caused their adoption in every civilized country 
and it has also caused every manufacturer in our line in this country to imitate them. 
Why buy an imitation when the original is cheaper? Our goods are carried in stock by every 
supply house. Ask for them. Look for our stamp, and see that you get them. Every article 
we make bears our stamp. None genuine without it. 


IT IS A GUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE. 
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Just Out... 


™ CRAMER 
CONTRAST 
PLATES. 


Made specially for Photo-Mechanical Work, 
Now-a-days, Line Drawings, and all work where the greatest 


. a sale Contrast is desirable. 
First-Class Publications 


Use Kodaks for illustrating. Try them, and convince yourself that they are 


just the thing for Process Workers. 
First-Class Publications . = 
ull descriptive Catalogue sent free to any address on 


Can get Kodaks for part cash, application. Manufactured by 
part advertising. Send sample 


paper and rate card when you 
G. Cramer Dry Plate Works, 


write. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ses nnintamanenitnasmenmepenrececee NEW YORK OFFICE, 265 Greene Street. 
THE CHAMBERS PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY. 
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Quadruple Sixteen-Page Folding Dyachine.... 


This Self-Registering Folder will receive a sheet containing sixty-four pages, which it 
cuts apart, folds, and delivers in four separate signatures of sixteen pages each. It may 
be fed by hand or by an automatic feeding machine. Under favorable circumstances it 
has turned out over 100,000 signatures per day. 


mautcrared -y CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


E. C. FULLER & CO., Agents, Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Avenue, 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Photo by John H. Tarbell, Asheville, N.C. 


All rights reserved. 


A DOUBTFUL MOMENT. 





From painting by E. Daclen, 


“NOW LOOK PLEASANT,” 





